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PREFACE 


TN presentin^f to the |)iibli(i a nicord ol jny jouriu;ys and 
explorations in 1'i))et and Chinese TiirkeslMn, I wish 
to express my heartfedt thanks to Colonel St. (i. C. (loit^, 
K.K., Surveyor-General of India, and to tluj OlVieers and 
Olficials of the Trigonometrical Ih*ancli at Dtdira Dun for 
the very great assistance given me by them, both privatedy 
and oHicially. 

My thanks are also duo to my friend, Arnold Pike, for 
his genial compjinionship, Ijis very valuable services in 
numerous ways and for his rea<ly accpiiescenco in allowing 
me to reproduce some of his pliotographs. 

Amongst the niany others to whom I owe a (Itd)t of 
gratitude are tlu'. Council of the lioyal (biographical 
Society; Major G. Chenevix Trench, formerly lh;itish 
Joint Commissioner in Ladak; Captain A. 11. MacMahon, 
C.I.hh, C.S.L, formerly Political Agent at Gilgit; G. 
Macartney, Esq., C.T.E., Special Assistant for Chimise 
Affairs to the Liesident in Kashmir; Major \V. U. Veilding, 
C.I.E., D.S.O. ; the Astronomer Poyal, Mr. W. JI. M. 
Christie, (kB. ; Mr. E. G. Jhiker, of the Britisli 
Museum, for kindly preparing the Jlotaiiical Appendix ; 
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and Mr. G. E. H. Barrett-Hamilton, F.Z.S., for allowing 
me to publish his Paper on my collection of Mammals. 

Of a more special character is my gratitude towards the 
many friends who showed me kindness during two Ibng 
weary months spent in the liipon Hospital at Simla. 

I am indebted to the lioyal Geographical Society for 
allowing me to reproduce the map which is a reduction 
from all the sheets of my maps published by the Survey 
of India. 

Throughout this work I have been actuated by one 
main idea, and that is to record the more interesting 
features of my journeys without in any way exaggerating. 

H. H. P. DEASY. 

Cavaluy Club, Picoauilly. 

March, 1901. 
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IN TIJ^ET 

ANJ) (IIITNESE TUJilvESTAN 


CHAl’TKB I 


J^esirc to ox[jloro — Tibet a good lield — DilUculties to bo oiiooiinterod 
— Object of (‘xpoditioii — I'repamtioiis in Srinagar — Cioodbyc to 
Treiicli — (crossing tlie Zoji La ^fata.yan — Jouriioy to Lch — 
Arranging the caravan — Departure from Lcdi — Visit to lliiiiis 
Monastery— Crossing the ('hang La— Hired transport — Fobrang 
— Final preparations- The Marsemik La ('hang Chcnnio — Ooss- 
ing the frontier — Entering unknown land— Without guides — 
t'oniiiicnccinent of triaiigulation — llorpa or (luniien (lio — Mag- 
nilieent snow mountains- -Untrained assistants — Our first yak — 
Yeshil Kul- -No water- “ Fever Camp.” 

T HA]) long eiitertained the desire to travel in some 
J- unknown counby, and in the spring of 189(5, when 
eircumstances were favourable, the wish was transformed 
into a settled purjwse. The vast extent of the territory 
ma^'ked “ iincxplor(3d ” on the map of Tibet, then recently 
published, at once attracted me, and it was to this inhos- 
pitable and almost inaccessible land that I resolved to 
pr roed. My efforts had already been devoted to the 
si. of the appliances which are indispensable to the 
explorer. Eemembering Sir liicliard Burton’s warning 
that travel in unknown lands is mere waste of time 
unless the traveller; has suitable instruments and skill to 
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use them, I had sought to acquire the requisite know- 
ledge. In 1893, when home on sick leave from India, I 
had begun the study of astronomy and surveying under 
the guidance of Mr. Coles of the Eoyal Geographical 
Society. On several voyages to and from India I was 
able, by the kindness of many of the P. and O. Company’s 
oflieers, to practise regularly the taking of sights at sea. 
At the Trigonometrical Ih-anch of tlie Survey of India, 
Dehra lluii, I devoted some time to these studies under 
(k)lonel St. G. C. Gore, E.E., to whom I am deeply 
indebted for valuable instruction and assistance. 

To determine the probable error in longitude arrived at 
from observations of moon culminating stars, a method 
of ascertaining longitude not the best, but the next best, 
irrespective of all but lotial time, I took two series of 
observations with a six-inch transit theodolite, one series 
by the kind permission of the Astronomer Koya^ at tluj 
Uoyal Observatory, Greenwich, and tlui second at I’juck- 
now, where I was quartered for some time. These 
observations, but especially those taken at Grocmwich, 
proved of very great value, and I was able to judge with 
close approximation what degree of accuracy might be 
expected. I'he result of five nights’ work at Greenwich 
gave an error of less than one second, and the error at 
Ijiicknow was about five seconds of time. 

Besides h^arning astronomy and surveying, 1 devoted 
much time to tliii study both’ of the theory and the prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery, for, to my regret, I knew 
very little about them. 

Tlie south-eastern part of the great Central Asian 
l)lateau, known to Ladakis and Tibetans as Chang 
Tang, and to Kuropeans as Tibet, presents an enormous 
li(;l(l for exploration and surveying, but no portion of 
Asia is more difticult to penetrate, and, owing to the 
intense dislike of the natives to strangers, the difficulty of 
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entering is exceeded by that of remaining, even for a 
short time, within the country. 

To show the conditions under which, to be successful, 
a lengthy journey into the little known land of the Lamas 
must bo prosecuted, it will not be superfluous to inention 
some of the difficulties which must be overcome. Con- 
sidered separately, the most serious are those of obtaining 
transport, supplies, guides, and trustworthy men, but 
these and many others are included hi the fact that the 
journey lies through an uninhabited country. 

Transport must be purchased, as no natives of any 
adjoining country will provide animals for more than a 
few marches across the frontier. The best beasts of 
burden for Tibet are undoubtedly the sheep of the 
country or of Ijadak. If in good condition at starting, 
and in charg(i of a man who knows his business, they 
will carry loads of about ‘23 lbs. for a long time, but they 
must not be hustled, nor driven more than twelve or 
fourteen miles daily, and they should hav(i at Itjast one 
day’s rest every wciek. Sheep do not rcicjuire (jither corn 
or slices, which must be carried for all otluu’ animals, of 
which the small, sturdy mule from Chang Tang is the 
best, donkeys ranking next, and the hardy, small, thick- 
set pony of Tibet, Ladak, Kashmir, or Turkestan, a good 
third. Suitable animals are not always easily purchased 
in Kashmir, whih^ in Chinese Turkestan it is most 
difficult and tedious to obtain them, even at fancy prices. 

An etjually important matter is the provisioning of thci 
caravan. In the present state of affairs it is absolutely 
necessary to keep to the uninhabited country, and, if the 
journey is to bo a long one, the supplies must include not 
only food for the men for some months, but grain for the 
animals as well. Owing to the great elevation, only 
those who are accustomed to hard work in rarefied air 
should be engaged as caravan men. Kor caravan work the 
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Argfms of Ladak are most suitable, being immeasurably 
superior to the natives of Turkestan. The latter, being 
unused to the conditions of life at great altitudes, are, in 
general, easily exhausted. Excellent as Argftns are for this 
service under very trying conditions, nearly all of them are 
utterly devoid of courage of the combative sort. In the 
midst of difficulties arising from the nature of the ground 
they do their work most admirably, undergoing hardship 
and exposure without a murmur, but when trouble is 
caused by human enemies they are simply helpless. 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred Argftns if attacl^ed will 
neither fight nor make the slightest show of resistance. 

Doubtless many inhabitants of the country near the 
frontier are intimately acquainted with the principal 
routtjs from their neighbourhood into Tibet, but so great 
is the dread of the Pombos, or headmen of Tibet, who 
with their assistants threaten vengeance against all who 
guide strangers into the (3hang, and even against the 
relations of such guides, that every one denies all know- 
ledge of the country. 

A journey without guides through an unknown country 
represented on the map merely by a blank space, becomes 
more difficult and trying when the region is without in- 
habitants. There the traveller is at the mercy of acci- 
dents. Provisions may fail, water may be unattainable, 
animals may die or be lost, disease may invade the 
caravan, and any one of these calamities might be fatal 
to the expedition. On the -other hand, if inhabitants 
wijre encountered at an early stage of our journey into 
Tibet, our advance would certainly be stopped. A route 
had therefoi’e to be chosen where none would be found. 
The general object of my first expedition was to explore 
and survey, as accurately as time and circumstanccis 
would permit, an extent of country on either side of a 
route which was to be distant from the routes of other 
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travellers. The only way by which 1 could confidently 
rely upon entering Tibet without opposition was viA 
Ladak and the Lanak Pass. 

At Srinagar, Pike and I were the guests of the hospit- 
able Captain G. Chcnevix-Trench, and our time was fully 
occupied with the necessary preparations. Here we were 
provided with travelling outfit for ourselves, for the sub- 
siurveyor, and for two orderlies from the Ist Battalion of 



THE HTAllT FROM SRINAUAlt. 

tlie ‘2nd Gurkha regiment. The Zoji La, a much-dreaded 
pass where the loads would have to be carried by the 
coolies, was not far ahead, and, in packing the Yak dans 
and making up the bundles, it was necessary to limit their 
weight. The maximum which a coolie would attempt to 
carry over the pass was 50 lbs., but we had a Berthon 
duplex collapsible boat, and also loads of ammunition, 
which could not be brought within this regulation maxi- 
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niuiii. For th(^ transport of these we therefore provided 
carriers in numbers proportioned to tlie weiglit. After 
many busy days these and sundry other matters were duly 
arranged, and, having said goodbye to Trench, whose 
assistance I sliall always gratefully remember, we were 
paddlinl ai*ross the pretty Dal Tjake to its western shore, 
wIku'c our march began. 

W(J soon left behind us the picturesque Scind Valley 
and approached the Zoji Da. Although the pass is only 
11,500 feet high, it is by no means easy to cross, 
especially in spring and early summer, when destructive 
avalanches are not infi-equent. At Baltal we entered the 
large rest-hous(^ which had recently been erected for 
trav(dl(‘rs, and which contained ample accommodation for 
coolies. It was our purpose to attempt the pass during 
the night, for tluai tlu'. snow would be comparatively 
firm. T(j be ready to set out in a few hours, I lay 
down on a bundle of ))ine branches which served to keep 
u\i^ oil tlu' w(^t and muddy floor. 1 was eagerly alert and 
watchful for tlu^ light of the moon which was to show^ us 
our way. Tlu^ coolies, over one hundred in number, had 
agi’eed to the nocturnal march, and as soon as the light 
wa-s sulVicient I calk'd them to s('t out. Nothing would 
now induces them to move, tlu^ excuses being that it was 
forbidden by one* of tin* great gods of India, “ Dustour ’’ 
(custom), to start Ix'iore lour o clock in the morning. 

About that hour they began to move, though the 
weatlun- looked very bad, and tlu^re was but little moon- 
light. The long march, entirely through deep, soft snow, 
was trying, and it was not till late in the evening that we 
wt*re abki to refresh ourselv(*s with teii at Matayan. There 
a small rc^st-liouse had been built, containing only one 
loom, and that large enough to hold only four beds. 
Ihe place was clu^erless and bare, and could afford us 
nothing- but a little firewood. 




NASTY PART OF THE TRACK. 




A CRUEL CUSTOM. 
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The journey to Leh was marked by one unpleasant 
event, a slight attack of sunstroke from which Pike 
suffered owing to insufficient protection from the sun, 
and by troublesome mules, many of which showed great 
dislike of their loads. 

The mules and ponies, the former in excellent condi- 
tion, had met us a few marches from Leh, and I at once 



rOOIJKS KKSTlMi l>X 

set myself against tlie absurtl and eniel habit in vogue in 
Turkestan, and seen also in Ladak, of tying up animals 
witliout food or watiu- for sonu'. hours after a inarch, and 
of watering soon after feeding. On this subject Eamzan, 
who, T believe), had been a tailor, but had now blossomed 
out into a bashi, or head of a caravan, received strict 
orders, wdiicli he repeated to me, and, apparently, clearly 
understood, but the moment my back was turned and the 
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nosebags taken off, he commenced watering the animals, 
a proceeding which provoked me to plain, rather than 
polite words. 

Thanks to the good services of Bishau Dass, the Wazir 
of Liidak, we were enabled to get, without trouble, the 
large quantity of supplies which we required. This 
oilicial, as indeed all of the Kashmir State, with the 
exception of the Governor of Srinagar, rendered us in 



VILLAHK COUHT AT l»RA8. 

many ways invaluable assistance, for which I am much 
indebted. 

While at Ijeh all the loads had to be rearranged and 
weighed, and their contents carefully catalogued ; flour, 
rice, bread, ghee, barley, suttoo (theoretically, ground 
parched barley, but practically, often adulterated with 
sand, &c., indigestible even to Ladakis), and many sets of 
horse shoes and nails had to be bought, packed up, 
vreighed, sealed, and catalogued. 




DEPARTURE FROM LEH. 
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Here also we had to engage some fresh caravan men. 
We could not give precise information as to our destination 
and, consequently, some who had formerly been willing 
to accompany us, now said that their health, or the health 
of their relations required them to remain at home. In 
Ladak a traveller collecting a large caravan is supposed 
to have in view cither a journey to Yarkand, or an attempt 
to reach Lhasa. A denial of the former purpose is equiva- 



MY CAKAVAN LEAVINO LKH. 


lent to an admission of the latter, while no statement 
respecting any third course seems worth considering. 
Men who have been tempted by the prospect of good pay, 
seldom refuse to run the risk of involving themselves 
or their friends in pains and penalties for the sake of a 
stranger. Those also of our men who were less in dread 
of the Tibetans, naturally wished to know where we were 
going. As we ourselves did not know, wc could not tell 
them, and, to compensate for the vagueness of our 
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purpose, our promises of pay and of backsheesh had to 
be clear and large. 

All the ponies purchased for us prior to our airival in 
Leh were in very poor condition, while some of them 
were so old as to be of but little value. The mules had 
been very well looked after during the w^inter, and were 
in excellent condition. So fresh were they that for the 
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first few inarches, even when fully loaded, it was 
absolutely necessary for each one to be led. 

After a couple of postponements, due to convenient 
“ burrah dins,” or holy days (literally, big days), no 
doubt arranged for the occasion, and to excuses from 
nearly all the men, the caravan at length, on May 25th, 
set out from Leh amidst a scene of great excitement. 

The cavalcade, which was of imposing extent, was in 
charge of the sub-surveyor, S I) , whom Pike 
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familiarly called ‘‘ Dan Leno,” a name to which, even 
when abbreviated to “ Leno,” ho readily answered. 

Unfortunately, the best of the two Ghurka orderlies 
was suffering from remittent fever. To take him further 
was out of the question, and though the poor fellow 
pleaded hard and burst into tears of disappointment, he 
had to be left at Leh in charge of the doctor, who was 
enjoined to send him back to his regiment as soon as he 
was fit to travel. 

The Chang La, a very high pass on the direct route 
between Leh and the Paiigkong Lake, being still 
impracticable for animals, a large part of the caravan had 
to make a long cUtour, and Pike and I had time to visit 
the celebrated Iliiiiis Monastery on the opposite side of 
the Indus. 

The Changzote, or head lama, honoured us by coming 
to meet us a few miles from the establishment, where tea, 
chang, &c., were offered us. 

Tea is no doubt an excellent social beverage, and very 
refreshing, but the concoction which was presented 
under the guise of tea was unworthy of the name. It 
was a preparation of twigs and dirt with a few tea-leaves 
thrown in ; the mixture is first well boiled, then improved 
by the addition of ghee, salt, and milk, and finally churned. 
At the risk of giving offence, I disclaimed the love of tea 
and expressed a decided preference for chang or even 
water. Chang is a drink made from barley, and is said 
to be an intoxicant, but, though I have often drunk it, I 
never could get any “ forrarder ” from it. 

I shall make no attempt to describe the Monastery, 
which abler pens than mine have already made familiar to 
readers of books of travel. 

Having recrossed the Indus we spent the ni^ht at 
Zingral in a wretched shelter, called a serai, about 
1,400 feet below the top of the Chang La. Up to 
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this point we had been able to biing riding ponies, but 
had now to continue the ascent on foot. With the 
prospect of a long and tiring march across the pass, we 
set out at about two o’clock in the morning from the 
insect-infested room, which evidently had often served as 
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a stable, and in about two hours we reached the summit. 
Fortunately the morning was not very dark, and although 
there was a moderate fall of snow from about 51 a.m. 
we were generally able to keep to the track made by the 
coolies, eventually reaching the village of Durguk about 
eleven in the forenoon. 





LOAI>ING SHEEP AT FOBKANG. 



FINAL PREPARATIONS, 


IS 


The rest-houses in these parts are a great convenience 
to travellers, but might easily be improved. Doubtless 
they are liable to abuse at times, but there are permanent 
causes of discomfort which might be removed. For the 
insect plague there is probably no remedy, but, on a hill- 
slope, the construction of a . dry floor and a chimney with 
sufficient draught to carry up the smoke seems not im- 
practicable. To the natives the warmth of the smoke 
from the green fuel on the hearth compensates for its 
pungency, but my eyes never became habituated to the 
discomfort. 

At Fobrang, a tiny village of about half a dozen houses, 
at an altitude of about 14,800 feet, probably the highest 
cultivated place in the world, we halted for some days to 
await the arrival of the caravan. Here we obtained the 
last instalment of the supplies which our good friend 
Bishan Dass had collected for us; we also purchased 
sheep for transport purposes, and arranged for carriers to 
go on ahead with the sheep by easy stages as far as the 
Lanak La, on the west side of which they would find 
grass. 

When our preparations w(jre complete the caravan, all 
told, consisted of Pike and myself, Leno (the sub-surveyor), 
Kassoula (cook), one Ghurka orderly, two siklis, Dass 
(cook for the Hindus), Ramzan (caravan bashi), ten 
caravan men, and one shepherd, besides the carriers who 
were sent on in front with the sheep. The transport 
animals comprised twenty-seven mules, thirty-five ponies, 
and fifty sheep, but there were among us also three riding 
ponies and a donkey, a very fine one, which had been 
given to llassoula. The mules were said to be Chinese, 
but their native land was doubtful ; the ponies w'ere from 
Xcirgil, ^anskar, and Ladak; two of the riding ponies 
weie from Badakshan, the other and the donkey from 
Yarkand. Our baggage contained personal effects. 
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amniunitiou, tents, medicines, instniiuents, cooking 
utensils, money, and various articles which, if necessary, 
might be given as presents. But food supplies formed 
the most burdensome part of our equipment. These con- 
sisted chiefly of grain, bread, and tinned meats. We had 
8,650 lbs. of partially crushed barley, 1,480 lbs. of attah, 
1,200 lbs. of Kusta or Ladak bread, which keeps well for 
months, 620 lbs. of rice, and 1,810 lbs. of Suttoo. Tht; 
tinned meats, instruments, money, i&c., were packed in 
yak dans, while Suttoo, attah, rice, and Kusta wore put 
into sacks made of Baxter Brothers’ water-proof canvas, 
livery yak dan, box, sack, and package was weighed and 
numbered, and the weight recorded in the catalogue. 
Yak dans were padlocked, one key opening all ; sacks 
were sealed with leaden seals so that no one could open 
them in our absence without detection. The total weight 
of baggage and stores was about 17,000 lbs., or more than 
six and a half tons, an ajipalling amount to be loaded and 
unloaded daily, especially as the Ladaki caravan men are 
undoubtedly very bad puckers. But we carried nothing 
which could be dispensed with, and as a large portion of 
the food supplies was for the animals the weight would 
rapidly diminish. 

We had a choice of two routes from Fobrang to Lanak 
La, one by the An La, Niagzu, and Kieuns La, the other 
by the Marsemik La, Pamzal, and Kyam. The former 
seenned preferable for several reasons : it was considered 
to be the easier ; it was not, as the Marsemik was reported 
to be, blocked with snow ; and, lastly, pai-t of this route, 
in particular the An La, was not mapped. But just as 
we were about to start, we learned that for some distance 
in this direction water was very scarce; we knew also 
that two ollicers of the Itifle Brigade had recently crossed 
the Marsemik, and, on the whole, it seemed the more 
prudent course to follow the latter route. We en- 
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(leavoured to obtain yaks to relieve our own animals in 
crossing the snow-covered pass, but, being unsuccessful, 
had to put all the baggage on the mules and ponies. 

Having completed our arrangements we set out on 
June 9th from Fobrang, the last village we should see 
for nearly five months. The ascent of the Marsemik was 
accomplished with ease, for the few patches of frozen 
snow which had to be crossed presented no obstacle, and 
we hoped to be able the same day to reach' Kimdi, where 
we should find a resting place. But the descent on the 
eastern slope was very difficult. The snow was deep and 
soft, almost impassable for our heavy-laden animals. At 
first the leaders went on without mishap, but the mules 
and ponies behind soon began to stray from the track and 
to flounder about most distressingly. In a short time 
they were struggling to free themselves from their en- 
cumbrances; the baggage was scattered about in the 
snow in all directions, and scarcely an animal was carry- 
ing its load. The ArgAns worked hard and did their best, 
but it was evident that all thoughts of pushing on the 
caravan to Bimdi that day must be abandoned. This 
was my first experience of the atmospheric conditions at 
a great altitude, and I was physically unable to render 
much assistance. I suffered from a severe headache, 
which continued till we reached a considerably lower 
level, but the caravan men seemed to suffer no incon- 
venience whatever from the rarefaction of the air. 

Tents, bedding, and some cooking utensils having bfeen 
collected and placed on the backs of the animals which 
seemed least exhausted. Pike and I, accompanied by 
Leno and the servants, were able to continue the descent. 
The soft snow reached to the girths of the mules, but we 
pushed on and, late in the afternoon, found ^the spot 
called Kimdi, a fairly level piece of stony ground with 
a scanty supply of grass. For cooking we could find no 
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fuel except dung, but this seemed to provide the means 
of luxury when we contrasted our position with that of 
the greater portion of the caravan, compelled to spend 
the night on the cold, bare, and windswept slope not far 
from the top of the pass. 

As soon as the caravan could be collected we resumed 
our march to the Lanak La. On the west side of the 
pass we halted for a day to rest the sheep, and allow the 
animals to have a good feed after the very scanty grazing 
they had found in Chang Chenmo. 

In the night between the l(3th and 17th of June the 
thermometer fell to 8° Fahr. at an altitude of 17,450 feet, 
or only 500 feet low^er than the Lanak La, which was quite 
free from snow when we crossed it on the 18th. 

This pass w'as an easy one, but as to the country 
beyond I now felt some anxiety. We knew that Bower, 
Dalgleish, Carey and De lihins, and possibly one or two 
other Europeans, had been over the ground, but the only 
maps we possessed wore on too small a scale to be of 
much assistance. Beyond the pass there w^as no track. 
Our predecessors had come and gone, but the country 
bore no evidence that any travellei* had ever passed that 
way. Pike had marvellous skill in finding th(^ track of 
animals, but he could not discover a vestige of the visit of 
any human being. 

After leaving Camp ‘2, Hhum, the men who came wdth 
the hired transport from Fobrang professed ignorance of 
the route, so that Pike and T had to guide the caravan 
through an unknowui land. On the second day after 
crossing the frontier at the Lanak La we passed into a 
long, broad, and well- watered valley, to the east of which, 
we knew, lay Horpa or Gurmen Cho, but beyond this 
we had no definite knowledge of the country. 

My plan was to visit the north side of Horpa or 
Gurmen Cho, Captain Bower having gone by the opposite 
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side, then to travel in an easterly direction, avoiding 
ground which had been visited by others, and to survey 
a tract of country on either side of the line of march. 

In order to get a good value for the longitude of as 
many places as possible, I had commenced, at Camp 3, 
triangulation from a very prominent snow peak, desig- 
nated Mangtza Lake No. 1 Peak, which had been fixed 
by the Great TrigonoiiKJtrical Survey of India, and for 
the same pur})ose I now halted close to Horpa or 
Gurrnen Cho. 

The theory of determining longitude by triangulation 
is simple enough, but the practical work is not always 
easy. Owing to my want of previous training in the field, 
I found it difficult to identify peaks seen from various 
positions, and to remember the exact points that had 
been first observed in the peaks. The work was retarded 
also by the want of trained assistants. 

For the accurate measurement of base lines and 
angl()s, it was necessary to erect pillars on prominent 
hill tops from which both ends of the base as well as the 
surrounding country and other hill stations could be seen. 
Put the men appointed to erect them preferred the slopes 
of the hills to the summits, though the suitable point was 
often only a few hundred yards distant. Their pre- 
ference could not in every case be detected before I 
reached the spot ; consequently much labour had to be 
repeated, and the work was rendered unnecessarily 
complicated. 

Ascending the small valley* which runs into the north- 
east side of ITorpa Cho, we crossed rising ground and 
entered a broad valley, bounded on the south by a range 
of high mountains with prominent snow peaks, most 
useful in surveying. On the north side of this valley 
were comparatively low mountains, none of them snow- 
capped, and through a gap, barely worthy of being desig- 
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nated a pass, we entered the depression in which lies the 
salt lake known as Yeshil Kul. Close to this gap were 
copious springs of good water and excellent grass, the 
place being evidently a favourite haunt of a few wild yak, 
one of which Pike bagged. While assisting to skin and 
cut up the carcase, not forgetting the marrow bones, 
which arc far superior to those of any tame animal, I was 
much pressed by some of the caravan men to shoot 
another yak close by, apparently not in the least alarmed. 
We had already more meat than we could carry, and 
to prevent the wanton destruction of the animal by the 
Argflns I fired some shots close to him, and at length 
he galloped in safety over an adjacent ridge. 

Not knowing that the Yeshil Kul was salt, and not 
finding any traces of other water in the neighbourhood, 
we camped as near to the south-east corner of the lake as 
the very soft, white, saline mud permitted. Being 
disappointed with the water we tried digging, but no 
success attended our efforts, and we had to fall back 
upon the limited supply in our water bottles. As luck 
would have it, I was unusually thirsty and fatigued that 
night. Next day I felt slack, and by the time we had 
settled to camp close to a few damp spots which betokened 
the presence of water I had not enough energy to take 
my share in the digging. Pike was Very energetic and 
persevering, but, much as I tried to assist him, I was 
absolutely unfit for work. As soon as the tents were 
pitched I retired to mine, to make use of a clinical 
thermometer, knowing that if my temperature was above 
normal, 1 might look out for squalls, but if not,' 1 
might rest assured that I was not seriously unwell. As 
my temperature proved to be about 104°, I thought it wise 
to betake myself to my bed, having made a note in my 
journal that “ Fever Camp ” would be by no means an 
iuapprox)riatc name for this exposed, bleak, and cheerless 
spot. 
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A T the best, fever is disagreeable, and our bleak, 
exposed position close to a salt lake, in a country 
almost desert and many miles from any inhabitants, 
rendered it still more so. I had an ample stock of 
medicines, but only sufficient knowledge of their use 
to recognise that I knew very little about the healing 
art. Pike’s medical skill was less than mine, so I had 
to doctor myself. For the first couple of days 1 was 
doubtful as to the malady that had attacked me, but, 
having carefully consulted that excellent medical work 
for laymen, “ Moore’s Family Medicine for India,” I 
diagnosed my case, and having, as I believed, adopted 
the proper remedies, I was only too glad to do nothing 
except occasionally to seek relief from the languor of the 
fever in such light reading as our stores could supply, 
viz., “ Whitaker’s Almanac ” and 4 sixpenny encyclopsedia. 
In consequence of exposure to very bad weather some of 
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the caravan men became unwell too, and had to be 
doctored, and six ponies and Eassoula’s fine donkey died 
before we were able to depart from “Fever Camp.” 
During the enforced halt, a waste of very precious time, 
Leno went oft* on a short excursion for topographical 
work, which he was able to check a little by the few 
latitudes which he observed. It was very seldom that 
he had an opportunity of observing, as, unless my eyes 
were weak, I invariably did the astronomical work myself, 
although Leno was well trained and very accurate, and 
only found ditticiilty in aligning the theodolite correctly 
on to south stars, an operation commonly spoken of 
as “ picking up” the stars. On the north side of Yeshil 
Kill, Leno noticed numerous i)illars of stones and of 
horns of yak, antelope, and sheep built up with mud, 
all close together, also several circles about a couple of 
miles in diameter, formed by ditches about one foot deep 
and four broad, not far from the pillars. The Ladakis 
said that the Chungpar, or natives of the Chang, built 
them as places of worshij). 

For some days after I was free from fever T was too 
weak to travel. Illness, especially when accompanied by 
a rise of temperature, has a far greater effect on the 
human system at these great altitudes than at moderate 
heights, and, according to my experience, convalescence 
is slow and attended with an abnormally low temperature. 
How long this lasts is not recorded in my journal, as I 
ceased to ascertain my temperature a few days after it 
was not unusually high. There w^ere numerous storms of 
rain, hail, and snow during the ten days of our stay near 
Yeshil Kul, a delay which caused very serious inroads into 
our supplies. It was with the very best spirits that we 
resumed our journey on the 18th of July, in an easterly 
direction along a fairly broad valley in which w'c found 
plenty of grass and some small lakes, at least one of 
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which was so impregnated with soda as to be very un- 
pleasant to drink. On account of its disagreeable taste, 
the w’ater of this lake is described on my map as “ drink- 
able,” but only very thirsty i)eopl(3 will swallow much 
of it. 

For travellers on land, obsei-vation of the stars is far 
more accurate and more convenient in every way than 
that of the sun, and 1 never took solar observations unless 
compelled to do so. But in the high winds of this region 
such nocturnal oj^erations were trying for the temper. 
Partial protection could be arranged for the lantern by 
which Ijeno recorded for me in the open air, but no 
sufficient slu?lter could be devised for that which was 
employed to illuminate the wires of the theodolite. On 
several nights it was re])eatedly blown out at the most 
important instants. At first I sheltered the flame by 
tying rags round a portion of the ventilator. Those, 
however, excluded the wind too effectually, for, owing 
to the small amount of oxygen in the atmosphere at these 
altitudes, it is necessary to have ample space for the 
ingress and egress of the air. The le-lighting of the 
candle in such circumstances required patience, and 
involved the expenditure of many of the wax vestas 
which had been put up into special tins for us by Bryant 
and May. The candles, necessary for the work of com- 
putation, w’ere not too identiful ; we knew not when our 
supply could be renewed, and we had no means of 
burning oil in the lanterns. I therefore practised 
economy by invariably putting out thcj lanterns the 
moment the instruments were packed away and the 
chronometer w'atches compared, and then going to bed 
in the dark. 

Soon after leaving “Fever Camp,” Pike and I had 
numerous discussions as to the best direction to take. 
Owing to an extensive snow-range in the line we wished 
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to follow, it was necessary to diverge either to the north 
or to the south of it. We agreed that if we shaped a 
southerly course we would probably find plenty of water, 
and that where there was water the all-important grass 
and boortza would not be far distant; whereas if we 
went into a somewhat higher latitude and comparatively 
open country with only low mountains, the chances were 
that water and grass would be very scarce. Although 
fully recognising the wisdom of adopting the former 
course, we eventually settled to venture on the latter, 
as it would lead us further away from Bower’s route. 
Many people attribute to travellers in out-of-the-way 
countries a propensity to exaggerate. At the risk of 
incurring this imputation, I must refer to the enormous 
numbers of antelopes seen near Camps 19 and 20. For 
many miles in every direction except west, from Camp 
19, in fact as far as the human eye aided by powerful 
binoculars could see, there were thousands of antelopes 
in large herds scattered about irregularly wherever there 
was plenty of grass. 1 must confess my inability to 
guess at the approximate numbers on the outskirts of 
the comparatively level ground called on my map “ Ante- 
lope Plains,” but Pike, who had had experience in sheep- 
farming in America, was of opinion that at least 15,000 
were seen. 

About this time two of the caravan men became too ill 
to march, and, as there was only one unladen animal, I 
had to mount Sonam on my riding pony and get along as 
best I could on foot. Though the marches were short, I 
was very tired before they were nearly finished, owing to 
weakness after fever, and I was exceedingly glad when it 
was time to halt and throw down my rifle, ammunition, 
field glasses, and water bottle. Nurdin, another Argftn, 
was also on the sick list with inflamed eyes. His right 
eye was so very bad at Camp 19 that I put a bandage over 
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it in order to make certain of his not using it, while the 
left eye was protected by goggles from the great glare 
which is nearly always experienced in Western Tibet, and 
probably in the remainder of the country as well. At 
least this was my plan, but he would not obey the strict 
orders he received ; and, much to my annoyance, arrived 
at the next camp without the slightest protection for his 
eyes, the bandage and goggles having been discarded very 
soon after my back was turned. Finding that he would 
not carry out any orders I gave about his eyes, I was 
reluctantly obliged to cease my efforts to cure them, and 
leave him to his own devices. Of the two other invalids 
Sonam soon recovered sufficiently to be able to do without 
my pony, but unfortunately Sidik was found to be suffer- 
ing from dropsy, which soon provided an excuse for his 
doing but little work, and later on nothing at all, except 
w'eiiping whenever I spoke to him.- For a long time he 
was an outcast from the society of the caravan men, who 
considered him lazy and feigning illness to avoid doing 
his share of the work. 

Soon after getting abreast of the last large herd of ante- 
lopes we found ourselves in a barren country, and decided 
to pitch Camp 20 in a small nullah containing good water, 
while Pike went on ahead to reconnoitre, and the animals 
were sent back to graze. I, being still below par, remained 
in camp, but two caravan men — Eamzan, the bashi, and 
Islam — each on a mule, sallied forth in a direction some- 
what different from that taken by Pike. They had re- 
ceived strict orders to keep a sharp look-out for him, 
as well as for the all-impoi-tant grass and water; but 
passed him comparatively close in the open without 
seeing him. Fortunately he saw them, and brought 
them back. Needless to say after that proof of their 
defective vision they were neve.r again sent out recon- 
noitring, and we ceased to place any reliance on reports 
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C()iic(u*nin^^ llu* coniiliy by any iiK'inlx'r of ilu» iiaravaii 
e\c(?|)L Ijcik). 

Piki‘'s roconnaissance r('V(*aIo(l tlii' unpleasant fact that 
Ibi- many miles tliere was not ;i trace of vej^fc'tation, and in 
all probability water would not be met with in the V(ny 
open (lountry (‘ast of Camp liO. Our aniimils were now in 
siudi wi'etcdu'd (‘ondition fbal wi‘ would most likidy liavi^ 
lost many of lluun in iryin^ to pmudrate tbronjjjli Ibis 
unknown, barren, aaid wat(*rl(‘ss I'ountry, so wv ndiudantly 
decided to ljo back one march and stadv a fi'asibk* I’onle in 
the dir(‘Ction W(‘ bad prc'viously tbou^dit of atteJnptin^^ 
^To pi'ople who lia.vo not Iravelk'd in 'Tibi'l or oilier 
countries where an (‘<|ually clear almos]>lu‘re prcwails, 
it is very hard to heli(‘\(‘ that, after a litthi e\])t‘rience, 
one can discern ve^n-tation at a ^n'at distance. With 
the hel|» of L;o<»d held ^dasses it is p()ssibK^ wlaui on a 
conimandin^^ situation, to be almost certain of the prc*- 
senee or ahst‘nc(‘ of vt*^(‘tation, which in this jiart of 
'Tibet takes only the form of <j[rass or hoort/a, at a 
distance of about twenty mih's, and, umha- viay favour- 
able conditions, nearly t wiaitv-li ve. Jiiiles. 

At lh(; foot of the ran^^e south of (’am[) W) s(‘veral very 
dark spots wei’(' noticed, which on closer c‘xa,niina.tion 
proved to he lh(^ outlets of some evil-smelling’ ^^as, pro- 
bably sulphui'etted hydrogen. So powt‘rful was the odoui’ 
that in some instances our nasal or^^ans wei’e the first to 
inform us of the e\ist(Mic(' of thesi* natural outlets, clos(‘. 
to which the dead h«»dies (»f some insc'cts, and 1 think one 
or two birds, bore tt’siimony to the poisonous nature of 
the ;|as. 'ThouLjh tin* r(*turn march to (’am[) 1‘.) was onlv 
about ten miles, Ihim/an pl(*ad('il c'xci'ss of work for tlu^ 
caravan Jiieii as an (*xcus(! for not sendin^^ out for ati aiit(^- 
lo})e wliich rtam Sin^di had slmt nc*ar cani]), but whicdi 
h(‘ had not handh'd as in* was a. Hindu. 

'The caravan men wi’re, in fac*l, so wi*ll fed without any 
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troublo lo tlieinsc'.lvos that tliey had bcHionu^ too lazy to <^o 
oven a short way to adiiiinistor the couj) dr (jrarr to any 
victim either oF our rifles or of thosc^ of tlu^ Hindus. 

Annoviiij^f as tlu^y wore on this occasion, they were still 
more so on the next day when, insti‘ad of makiii<i[ an 
(‘arlier start than usual, as ordia-c^l, tlu^ caravan did not 
set out till later than usual. Wliere our saddles oi- I’ifles 
were dijposited at tlu^ end of the march, there tluw knew 
our tiuits would he pitched ; and it was their business to 
])revent any of the inuk's or ponies from a])proacliin<>f, hut 
now they show(‘d not the slightest iiutlination to keej) the 
animals off. Pike was so provok(‘d that he a(l<lress(‘d 
them in stroii" lauf^maj^a', of which tluw comj)lain(Ml to 
me; hut I told tluun the womh'r was that lu^ had not 
heaUai llK*m. 

Tlu; antelope in this ludj^hhourhood W(‘r(* ('xccM'din^ly 
tauu^, and from tiu'. vc'ry cahn and leisurc^ly way in which 
two la.r^(^ herds that I met hetw(*en Paiiips "21 and 22 
sauntered away after ^^^azin^f lon^^ a coupler of hundrc'd 
yards from nu', it was viuy evident that they WTre (piite 
unfamiliar with human beings. As we w(*re plentifully 
su])plied with fresh meat for all hands, we ndVaini'd from 
slau^dit(*rin^ any of th(*se unsuspicious h(',a,sts, who r(*- 
^arded the caravan close by with evident curiosity, 
'rhouj^h <^u-ass was in several places very abundant, 
water w’as exc('(’dinfi[Iy scarce; hut at one locality its 
prc'.sence was indicat(al from afar by the (^xistimce of a 
lar^^e disused slua'p-peii. We surmised that men tend- 
in^^ the sheep must have lived for sonu' tiiiu^ close by, 
and they could not have done, so unless there was water 
in th(‘ vicinity. Importunately our surmise was corri'ct, as 
a small s])rin" of exc(‘llent watcu* (*xisted almost alon^sidii 
the abandoned shei'p-pen, atTordinf( a ^reat contrast to the 
supply at our next camp, where th^^ only water was tliat 
of a lake, so inipre^mated with soda, Ac., a,s to Ixj almost 
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undrinkable. The view from Camp 24 was most pictu- 
resque, the blue waters of the lake a few hundred feet from 
our tents, on an upper terrace which had at one epoch 
been submerged, formed striking contrast to the fine 
range of high, snow-capped mountains on the southern 
side. No doubt in circumstances causing less anxiety the 
majestic nature of the landscape would have been properly 
appreciated, but tlien T could not exclude from my 
thoughts the facts that Pike was very unwell, that 
nearly all our animals were in very poor condition, that 
the men were not behaving well, and that we had no 
idea of when and wluire supplies and transport could 
be procured. On many of the hills near Camps 24 and 
25 there are numerous lines, which looked like boundaries 
consisting of stones and small mounds, about one foot 
high, at regular intervals apart. The caravan men attri- 
buted these to Chukpas or robbers, who formerly liad 
come to these parts to graze their flocks, and no doubt 
for ])rofessional purposes also if opportunities occurred, 
but who were now debarred from coming by order of 
the authorities of Lhasa. Tliere may be some truth in 
this statement, but it is not very apparent how the Tjhasa 
officials can hold sway over professional robl)ers in this 
distant part of Tibet, unless the latter contribute regu- 
larly to the state exche(juer, or the pockets of its high 
officials, which are no doubt the same thing. 

We were now in a country with a profusion of excellent 
grass, but water was not so plentiful. At one camp at 
the west end of the long valley leading into the lake 
north of and close to Am (Hio, tlu) small stream by which 
we camped flowed only for a few hours daily, showing 
thiit the hot sun of a summpr’s day has only a very 
temporary effect on the glaciers at the western end of 
the snow range on the south sid(j of the valley. Pike’s 
riding pony, \vhich had shown signs of weakness and 
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incapacity for further work, although by no means very 
emaciated, died during the night of the 29th of July 
amidst so much excellent grazing that poisonous griiss 
was suspected, especially as., a mule died at the same 
place. Much to my regret and, I may add, annoyance, 
nothing would induce my companion to share my riding 
pony which was at first continually offered to him, but 
always refused. We had decided to march along the 
northern side of this valley on account of the grass which 
was more phintiful there than on the opposite bank, 
where numerous rivulets and springs rendered the ground 
too soft for the progress of the caravan. Finding, how- 
ever, that our general direction was more northerly than 
was thought advisable to follow, we resolved to cross to 
the south side. Our camp was close to a broad stream, 
the volume of which was small, but its soft and treacherous 
bottom proved a formidable obstacle, which we eventually 
negotiated successfully after much time had been spent 
in searching for a place sufficiently sound for the caravan 
to proceed with safety. Whilst some men were looking 
for a ford the majority went in search of thirty animals 
that had strayed so far during the night, that it was not 
until 5.30 p.m. that they were brought back to camp. 

When time is of no importance, and transport and 
supplies do not cause any anxiety, a retrograde movement 
is of but little consequence ; but when supplies are limited 
and the bearers of them decidedly thin, it is of the utmost 
importance to economise both time and labour. For a 
short time after striking Bower’s route at the north of 
Aru Clio, we seriously considered the advisability of 
following it for a few marches before deviating from 
a previously trodden route, for it cannot be designated 
a track, as not a vestige of one was to be seen. We 
considered that in all probability we would be able to travel 
east by that route for at least some maiches without 

4 
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much bother, but, so great was the fascination of abso- 
lutely unknown country, that we elected to discard a 
practical certainty and trust to Providence in advancing 
further east over virgin ground. Even now I had not 
completely recovered from the effects of the illness at 
“Fever Camp,’* and it is to this weakness that I must 
ascribe the disinclination to measure a suitable base soon 
after completing the daily march. It was now the turn 
of my riding pony to give in. While being off-saddled 
at Camp 27 he fell down; the next morning he again 
temporarily collapsed ; subsequently he was able to pro- 
ceed for a few miles without any greater weight than 
a saddle on his back, but then he^ finally succumbed. 

Striking contrasts in scenery are by no means un- 
common in Tibet, as for instance, in the country around 
Aru Cho. On the western side of this lake, which w(^ 
ascertained to be of a different size from that marked on 
the latest map of Tibet, there is a fine range of snow-clad 
mountains extending beyond the northern and southern 
shores of the lake, but on the eastern side there are only 
comparatively low mountains, none of which exceed 
19,500 feet in altitude. Not far from the foot of the 
snow range in the south-west corner of Aru Cho there 
is an unusually large supply of wild rhubarb, which, 
though inferior to the cultivated kind, was not despised 
by us. The quality of the grass in this neighbourhood 
is infinitely superior to that of the coarse and vcjry 
sharp kind, called “lungma” by Ladakis, j)reviousIy 
encountered. Here a small, soft, fine grass, known to 
the Argilns as “ peelee,” largely preponderated, much to 
the benefit of our impoverished animals, who greatly 
appreciated this more nutritive food. 

Once more inability to estimate distance correctly was 
brought home to us. When leaving Camp 29, we fully 
expected to pitch our next camp on the other side of a 
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very easy pass lying slightly east of south, but by the 
time we had crossed a large and very rapid river coming 
from the snow range which runs, roughly speaking, 
parallel to Aru Clio and on its western side, we were 
obliged to abandon the project and camp in a very small 
but well-sheltered valley, in which there was just sufticient 
water to supply the wants of men and animals. This 
lovely, clear water was in delightful contrast to the 
muddy torrent which had to be crossed l)efore we reached 
the secluded site for camp. No riding pony being avail- 
able either for Tike or myself, the only one left being 
allotted to Leno on account of his work, we had to get 
across on Shank’s mare. I foolishly took off my boots 
and crossed barefooted, but very soon regretted having 
done so. Either on account of unusually tender feet or 
exceptionally sharp stones, my sensations in fording that 
brook cannot be truthfully described as the height of 
enjoyment. Sanman must have experienced still more 
discomfort fis, when in mid-stream, he stumbled in such 
a manner as to be thoroughly immersed, an unpleasant 
contretem/ps of which he said notliing until he became 
unwell. Even then he would not report himself sick, 
find but for Leno, who informed me that Sanman was 
off his food, neither Pike nor I would have been the 
wiser. The annoyance of having another case of illness 
in our party was not diminislied by the following 
dialogue : — 

“ Well, Sanman, what is the matter with you ? ” 

“Oh, Sahib, I am shivering and very cold.” 

“ What has happened to you ? ” 

“ 1 fell into the river to-day.” 

“Why did you not change your clothes as soon as 
camp was pitched?” 

“ I had too much work to do ; the sahibs would not 
give me time to change.” 
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‘•You son of an owl, what made you fall into the 
river *? ” 

No reply. 

“ Why the . . . did you not tell the sahibs that your 
clothes were wet 

No reply. 

Finding his temperature 102%5oand further questioning 
useless, I administered a suitable drug and retired to my 
tent with the heartfelt regret that such a spoilt child was 
a member of the caravan. Neither Pike nor 1 had had 
any idea of Sanrnan’s encounter with the bottom of the 
river, and, as his clothes boro no visible traces of the 
wetting, he had been detailed soon after camp was 
pitched to put some botanical specimens into the press, 
an operation which could easily have been postponed if 
he had only informed us of his accident. The lusxt 
morning Sanman was somewhat better, but in a short 
time his temperature rose to nearly 104®, so we decided 
to halt for the day. One day’s halt being as much as we 
considered advisable, our advance was resumed next day, 
although the sick marrs temperature was 102® before we 
started and rose 2^® by the time the march was concluded. 
A second very precious day had to be spent in inactivity, 
but towards evening Sanman showed signs of improve- 
ment. Another annoying episode was the straying of 
many of the animals from the vicinity of Camp 31, in- 
volving the loss of another day whilst most of the men 
went in search of the missing steeds. By the next 
morning the eleven best mules and ponies were still 
missing, a condition of things which we erroneously 
ascribed to the desire of the caravan men to retard our 
advance. Having left Kamzan and two men to look for 
the mules, we went on with as much baggage as could 
be carried, and camped on the other side of a low pass to 
the south of thti lake close to Camp 31 , hoping that this 
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plan would act, as an incentive to Eamzan and his two 
companions to recover the mules speedily. During this 
march we followed for most of the way a freshly used 
trail, but whether ponies or kyang had last used it we 
could not be certain, nor were the caravan men able to 
enlighten us owing to the common belief that the natives 
of this country could not afford the luxury of shoes for 
their ponies. 

We were not left long in doubt of the presence of 
inhabitants, for, early in the morning of the second day 
after we had left Camp 31, Nurdin arrived with the news 
that the day after our departure a few Chukpas had 
suddenly visited camp, and having seized and bound the 
two men, had looted the baggage, fortunately, photo- 
graphic films, packed in hermetically sealed tins con- 
taining half a gross each, were not considered of much 
value, matches, rice, and suttoo being more prized by the 
Chukpas. I have but little doubt that the giuirds left 
behind were far too frightened when the robbei's appeared 
to offer any resistance, for only two visitors were seen 
and no mention was made of any attempt on the part of 
Ramzan or Nurdin to protect the baggage. As there was 
still no news of the eleven mules, we now very naturally 
considered that the (ffiukpas were in possession of them, 
and we promptly held a council of war to settle the best 
f)lan of operations to regain the food stolen from camp as 
well as the much prized and indispensable beasts of 
burden. As the missing animals were undoubtedly the 
best we had and free from sores, it was considered far 
more likely that they had been stolen than that they had 
strayed, notwithstanding their well-known propensity to 
stray oven when in the midst of good grazing. 
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Council of AVar- Tlaii of operationa— Skill and pluck of Tike — 
Cliaii^fuiichuk — Cliukpas coinidetely surprised — Anxiety about 
Tike — Searching for missing Animals — Buriiing sui^dus Baggage 
- Our Situation — Serious Outlook — “ Caching ” Stores — Making 
('lothes out of Tents — Illness of IMkis — Anxiety about Water — 
Waterless Camp — Meeting with Nomads — They refuse to help us 
—Shown the wrong direction Lost in the Desert 

\ S there was evidently an enemy hanging about in 
this neighbourhood, we held a council to concert 
measures for the recovery of supplies and transport. 
Though the general disposition of our company was not 
warlike, w(i came unanimously to the decision that the 
Chukpas must be found and compelled to make restitu- 
tion. Pike and I had revolvers, and in the camp there 
were (ught magazine carbines and a shot gun, but, 
besides ourselves, the only men capable of using these 
weapons were Leno, Sanman, Utam Singh (a Sikh), 
ChangMiichuk (an Argftn), and Dass (the Hindu cook), 
who had courage enough for the discharge of the shot 
gun but was incapable of using it with the necessary 
deliberation. So far as fighting was concerned, it 
mattered little that a considerable number of our men 
were absent, looking for the lost mules. Pike undertook 
the search for the marauders and chose as his companions 
Utam Singh, a man who could be relied on, and 
Changfftnehuk, who was a good shot. To my lot fell 
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the duty of remaining in camp for the defence of the 
property which still remained to us. At Camp 31 we had 
left some baggage, and, for the recovery of this, Leno, 
Ramzan, Sanrnaii, and two caravan men with sixteen 
animals set out to accompany Pike as far as our old 
quarters. There was some ground for thinking that our 
movements were being watched by the Chukpas, who, 
not improbably, would make another inroad when our 
number was reduced. I did not wish any such intention 
on their part to be frustrated, and as the route between 
the two camps was not difficult, T instructed Leno not to 
return till after dark. The lighting strength remaining 
with me was thus reduced to Tara Singh (an old Sikh), 
and Dass, the Hindu cook. I next ordered look-out 
sentries to take up a position close to the camp, where the 
mules and ponies had been tied up, and scmt out two men, 
one to keep the loose ponies from straying and to bring 
them back in the evening, the other to look after the 
sheep. Hiese two men performed tlunr work satis- 
factorily, l)ut the sentry on duty at night could not keep 
awake. About half-past two in the morning I strolled 
round to see how things looked, and finding that the 
tied-np mules aJid ponies had been allowed to break 
loose, I had to despatch other men in search of the 
animals, and to undertake in person the work of sentry. 

At daybreak I was relieved from my post by Tara 
Singh, whom I stationed on a neighbouring hill, whence 
he could see om- camp and also the track to Camp 31. 
The old man’s head, formerly black, had recently assumed 
its natural grey colour, being deprived of the dye which 
had suj)plied the lustre of youth. Having some hopcj of 
a visit from the Chukpas, T ordered all the men except 
the sentry, the shepherd, and the man with the loose 
ponies, to remain in their tents, but my hope was 
disappointed, and in the afternoon Tara Singh announced 
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that he saw Pike on the way back to camp. I hastened 
to meet him, and soon learned the result of his expedition. 
After ascertaining that the Chukpas had returned to 
Camp i\l and taken more of our supplies, he had pushed 
on rapidly, following their track, till he came in sight 
of their tents. Then he reconnoitred the position, and 
bivouacked for the night in a small nullah, where he 
would escape observation. Next morning, before day- 
light, he proceeded to pay a surprise visit to the Chukpas. 
On the way tliere was a stream to be forded, and Utam 
Singh without hesitation leapt with him into the ice-cold 
water and waded across. Changfftnehuk, however, was 
deliberate in his proceedings, waited on the bank, took 
off his l)oots, and then crossed at his leisure, so that, in 
spite of emphatic remonstrances by Pike, he secured a 
position well in the rear and free from immediate risk. 
By the time it was daylight they had reached the Chukpas 
camp and found that the inmates were on the move. The 
approach had been accomplished so stealthily that the 
Chukpas were quite unsuspicious, and when one of them 
stepped out of his tent and found Pike standing at only 
a collide of yards’ distance, presenting a revolver at his 
head, he stanid in surprise and then ran off. Here were 
found the rice, suttoo, and other i)rovisions of which we 
had been robbed, but there was no sign of the lost mules. 
Other Chukpa tents were standing not far off, and it 
seemed expedient to retire at (nice with the recovered 
stores. Wke thought it prudent also to deprive the owner 
of the tent of arms and ammunition, and, as security for 
the mules which were not recovered, he seized two fine 
ponies. Some may be inclined to pity the poor nomads 
and to condemn Pike’s proceedings as harsh,- but it has 
to be considered that we were entirely dependent on our 
supplies for our life, and that beasts of burden were indis- 
pensable for transport. Successful robbery perpetrated on 
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men in these circumstances is little better than murder, 
and it was undoubtedly our duty to protect ourselves and 
those dependent on us. 

We lingered in the neighbourhood for several days 
searching for the missing animals, but without success. 
They had evidelitly been taken far beyond our reach, 
and, as it was impossible to carry all our luggage without 
them, we had to consider what could be abandoned with 
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least risk to ourselves. Of the mules still left, four died 
at this place, so that we had many pack-saddles and 
jhools which were now clearly superfluous. The beautiful 
Berthon boat which, with much trouble, we had brought 
thus far was not indisi)ensable ; there were camp beds 
and chairs which, in the circumstances, we condemned 
as luxuries, and altogether a considerable reduction of 
the wtught to be carried was found practicable. Thit, 
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though we were obliged to abandon these things, we 
were by no means disposed to make them over to 
the Chukpas, to whose malpractices the necessity for 
parting with them was largely due. We therefore regret- 
fully consigned them to destruction. Whatever would 
burn we reduced to ashes, and of the costly pile soon 
nothing remained but unattached metal fittings and half- 
consumed leatlier. 

During the twelve days we were compelled to remain 
at camp I carried out some geodetic measurements, and 
Leno, besides assisting me, executed much useful topo- 
graphic W'ork. To my regret, it was impossible during 
this period to obtain our longitude from observations of 
the moon and stars culminating near it. For a time the 
moon was too young, and, when it became sufficiently 
mature, clouds intervened, so that my preliminary 
computations and preparation for transit work were 
useless. 

Though it was now the middle of August, snow fell 
frequently, and sometimes the ground was white till 
noon. 

Our circumstances, on the whole, were depressing, and 
we were glad when any incident occurred tending to 
restore the cheerfulness of the company. There were 
antelopes in considerable numbers near the camp, and 
we easily obtained fresh meat. ].)uring most of the time 
the animals killed were perfectly lean, but at length a fat 
one was brought in, and at Pike’s suggestion liassoula set 
about the construction of an apple dumpling. Indian 
cooks love spices, while Ladaki cooks, under the influence 
of Turcoman taste, dispense onions with a liberal hand. 
The preparation set before us by Eassoula in the guise of 
apple dumpling consisted in fact of a mixture of onions 
and apples wdth a superabundance of spices ; but hungry 
travellers are not over-critical, and we enjoyed the dump- 
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ling. Our usual drink was tea, but on one evening (and 
only one) we had recourse, to hot toddy, the chief ingredient 
in which was rum. 

Wc knew our latitude and longitude, and could point 
out on the map the spot occupied by our camp, but at 
that place the map was a blank, and none of the men had 
any knowledge of our whereabouts. The important ques- 
tion to bo decided was whether we should retrace our 
stops, or move onwards through the unknown land. We 
carefully examined the remaining transport animals, and 
came to the conclusion that few or none of them would 
be able to carry loads as far as Fobrang. If we pushed 
on, what dinjction should wo take, or where was there a 
practicable route? The country was mountainous and 
difficult, and even in the valleys water and grass were 
not always to be found. Our general purpose was to 
proceed eastwards, but after full consideration we decided 
to go towards the south-east and, where that course was 
impossible, to turn to the south rather than to the east. 
On August 21st we resiiiuod our journey. During the 
night heavy rain and then snow^ had fallen, and in the 
niorning the tents were frozen into such an unmanage- 
able condition that we had to ])Ostpone our departure till 
afternoon when they w^cre fairly dry. 

We climbed the inevitable pass, and found on the other 
side a wxdl-marked track leading dow n an easy slope into 
a narrow valley. We had been compelled to leave behind 
us several loads, and, therefore, sending back for these, 
we camped at the first spot where we found water (Camp 
83). There we overhauled * our luggage for the second 
time with a view to its diminution. There w'cre tinned 
foods (mostly products of the Bovril Company), superfluous 
horse-shoes, nails, itc., and two tents which had to be 
got rid of. The caravan men were told they might take 
such of these things as they chose, but must eat promptly 
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whatever eatables they took, and carry on their persons 
whatever not eatable they wished. Things not disposed 
of in this way (mostly tinned foods) were packed in super- 
fluous yak dans and deposited in a cache dug on a dry site 
within an old sheep-pen, about 350 yards south by west 
from Camp 33. They were piled in a square heap and 
covered with a thick roof of earth and stones, which 
might serve for a protection against wild animals and 
possibly also for a landmark to other travellers. The 
two tents were given to the caravan men. At Leh these 
men had received an allowance for the purchase of clothes 
for the journey, but in most cases the money had been 
spent for other purposes. Ladaki caravan men have 
strong confidence in Kismet, or fate, and in the sahib 
whom they serve, expecting him at all times and in all 
circumstances to provide them with food and raiment. 
In Tibet warm clothing is absolutely necessary, and the 
men who, before starting, had, in reply to my inquiries, 
said they were “well provided,” or “no matter,” now 
eagerly scrambled for the tent canvas to mend their 
dilapidated gaiments. 

Kesuming our march, we followed the continuation of 
the track which we had found in descending from the 
pass, and hoped that it would lead to some native encamp- 
ment. This hope was disappointed, for, after a few miles, 
the track became invisible. Further sciarch revealed many 
smaller tracks, running in different directions and in- 
dicating, apparently, not the path of human beings, but 
of kyang. We saw abundance of excellent grass, but no 
water except that of a lake which, lying out of our route, 
was more than a day’s march distant, and, for all we 
knew, might be salt or otherwise undrinkable. After 
having failed to obtain water by digging, I walked to the 
top'of a low ridge about a mile distant, and saw a pool 
not far off. Before it was quite dark the caravan was 
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able to reach the spot, where we obtained water in abund- 
ance, but not of very good quality. 

Pike was now very unwell and weak. He had perse- 
vered in the march through sheer determination, and, 
when he regained the camping ground, sank utterly 
exhausted. A little rum, undiluted, proved an excellent 
restorative. The scarcity of water in this region seemed 
remarkable, for there was abundance of grass for miles 
around. The grass was mostly of the peelee sort, in 
which our transport animals luxuriated, and liamzau 
petitioned for a day’s rest on their account. This request 
was readily granted, but chiefly on account of Pike’s 
illness. This day’s rest provided the caravan men with 
an opportunity of renewing or repairing their apparel 
with the tent cloth, while 1 went out to reconnoitre. 
Prom a commanding hill-top, about seven miles distant, 
I could see grass in all directions, but the only water 
visible was at a spot far off and well to the west of south. 
It seemed to belong to a river, running in a wide valley 
whose direction, like that of most of the main valleys, lay 
east and west. But the river course, the further east it 
was followed by the eye, became fainter and fainter, as if 
a porous bed absorbed the water. We wez’e unwilling to 
turn westwards, and settled that we should strike the 
channel several miles below the point where the water 
was seen. Water might be found by digging, but, lest 
this hope should fail us, the men were advised to drink 
copiously and to fill their bottles before starting. Pike, 
still weak, set out early, so as to get over as much groimd 
as possible before the heat of the day. When I overtook 
him, he had reconsidered our plan, and was now strongly 
in favour of changing our direction. This we did, and, 
towards evening, camped (Camp 3!i) at the foot of some 
outlying hills on the north side of the broad valley I had 
seen the day before. No water could be found near the 
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place, and the water at Gamp 34 had proved to be so 
strongly impregnated with soda that all the men, except 
Leno, arrived not only thirsty but with empty water 
bottles. From a neighbouring hill w’e saw’^ a large herd 
of yak several miles off, and it seemed therefore probable 
that water was within reach. Dass and two of the 
caravan men, thinking they saw water at the foot of the 
mountains on the north side of the valley, set out for a 
supply with all the empty bottles. It was now late, but 
there was clear moonlight during the greater part of the 
night, and the conformation of the hills supplied un- 
mistakable landmarks. It was not till noon next day 
that the three returned, and they came from the quarter 
opposite to that towards which they had set out. They 
had only been partially successful, and had been able to 
fill very few of the bottles, b'roin the highest hill-top 
near the camp I carefully examined the country in the 
direction where the yaks had been seen, and discovered 
some tents at a distance of a few miles. Joeing in doubt 
whether the owuiers of the tents were harmless nomads or 
professional rob])ers, we thought it would be imprudent 
to l)e quite defenceless in visiting them, and therefore 
three or four of our number were provided with arms. 
Our approach evidently caused much alarm, and the 
nomads, hastily collecting their large flocks, drove them 
away. The encampment itself, however, consisting of 
about seven wretched tents, was left standing, and the 
occupants received us in the calmest manner. 

One man, who was making a numnah close to the 
springs, occasionally glanced up at us, but never stopped 
working. Having quenched our thirst with the excellent 
spring water, we gradually introduced the topic of guides 
and transports. The progress of negotiations was slow, 
but at length one man seemed disposed to sell us a yak, 
w’hile another was willing, for the modest sum of two 
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hundred rupees, to guide us to the nearest large en- 
campment. This offer was, however, refused. Before 
the bargaining for the }'ak was concluded, the chief of 
the nomads appeared and not only forbade the sale, btit 
commanded that no sort of help should be given us. He 
said, truly enough, that it was against the laws and 
customs to permit strangers to enter the country, and 
that he and his people would be severely punished if they 
supplied guides or trans^jort. This obstructionist was 
obdurate, and would accept neither payment nor presents, 
nor even listen to o\ir proposals. He said that the Heva 
Zung, the official head at Lhasa, was a god, and would 
certainly know of any transaction between him and 
strangers. No doubt one cause of bis determination was 
distrust of the men in his own neighbourhood. Tibetans 
have little confidence in their countrymen, and this chief 
would not nm the risk of being denounced as a receiver 
of bribes, and subjected to the severities inflicted on such 
delinquents. 

So far as the possession of coin is concerned, these 
nomads are exceedingly poor, and, indeed, in the ordi- 
nary course of things, have seldom occasion to use money. 
They are in a condition similar to that of the inhabitants 
of the Caucasus, whom I observed, when travelling 
through that country in 1893, to have no adequate 
notion of the value of money. Still, the Tibetans re- 
quire arms and ammunition as well as barley and other 
supplies from India and Ladak, and the means of pur- 
chasing these things are provided mainly by the sale of 
wool and salt, the chief products of W^estem Tibet. 
The use of money is thus known among them, but 
yet the offer of sums which must have appeared large, 
scarcely tempted them to run the slightest risk. 

It was not easy to make out whether the stolid manner 
of these men was due to the affectation of indifference 
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coniinonly practistul by Asiatics, or merely to intellectual 
sta^mjition. Nothing could surprise them. Arms were 
ol' im])ortance to tluuii and they had never before seen a 
niji^^azini^ (*arhini*, hut our carbines excited no interest 
nor curiosity. A line blue rock pif^eon liavinjj; alighted to 
rest and di’ink at a spot within ran^e, Pike took the 
opjiortunity of sliowin<^ tin* precision of his w(!apon, 
and shot the pi^(M)n, hut not one' of the l^ilx'tans evim^'d 
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the sli<^ditest concern in any way. Our ne^fotintions for 
^uiides and transport were (juite abortive, but Kanizan 
in(luc(‘d threes of the nomads to n*turn with us to our 
camp. Hoping to obtain some adviintni^c' from tlu^si^ 
visitors, \\<' (^n joined lianizan t(^ sec^ that they W(‘re 
hospitably en Until ined. 

T\w three w(n-o fed, and were supplii'd with the wcnnl 
honour(‘d by Tiiidiikis with tlu^ iianK^ of tobiicco, but they 
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would agroo to none of oiii* proposals, and all we could 
(obtain was <i promises llial soiiu*. of IIkmii would return 
next morning. We recognised that we had made a 
mistaki* in visiting tlui nomads iiistt,‘ad of striding 
ivamzan and a. fiuv laidakis, who would havi^ lunai able* 
to allay suspicion. We got luuther guides nor transports, 
but had to content oursidves with information concerning 
the best route to the large encaiiipnuait at (lerge. k'or 
the sum of livi^ ru])ees, paid by my own hand, one *)f the 
nomads pointed out to Ijeno and liainzan the gcauaal 
dirciction which, he said, should Ix^ takiai. This, as 
it wjis subsequently pennted out to me by Leno from 
a neighbouring Inll-top, was by no imsins in accordanci^ 
with my id(*as of the best natural line to follow, but 
the Tibetan alK'gial that by this routi*. alone watia- would 
he found. 

(.)n the morning of the third day from our arrival herl^ 
we resumed our joui’iiey. l*ike started early and, several 
hours aft(‘rwards, when the mules and ponii^s had returmid 
fnan watering at tiu*, nomad camp and Ramzan luul 
reported all presi'iit, I set out alone, (ioing in a straight 
liiu? to strike the route wdn’ch liad bcien pointed out to me, 
I. ri*aehed, in about five hours, a ])ool of muddy wati'r 
which I supp(»sed indicattal the spot intended by the 
Tibt?tan for our camping-grouiul. After a light repast 
of bread a,nd nu*at with muddy watcu', 1 set out to (dimb 
the adjacent mountain, hoping to obtain a. good view 
from th(* top; hut hen^ the prospect was intiUTiipted by 
othca* hills, and it was not till I had clijiibed another and 
then a third summit that J* could survey th(i region. 
Through the (dear mountain air I could sc^e in tlu^ far 
distances kyang and antelopc^s, but neitlu'r n(‘ar nor far 
off was there any signs of muh^s or ponies. Watcu*, as 1 
understood, could be found only on the proper roub;. 
There was abundance of water at the spot where I had 

5 
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lialtcMl, and T could not suj)posc that I had taken the 
wron^ course. I fiHed my bottli^ from the po(d and 
started to look for the; (;aravan. It seemed most pro- 
bable that it wjis moving along a luaghboiiring valley 
which I hoped to cross before daylight failed. 1 pushed 
on, but (!ould see no living thing except kyang, which 
inquisiliv(*ly circhal about me, and bi'fore I laid gained 
the near sidii of the valley, darkness oviulook me. The 
j)lac(i was bleak and barren, producing not even the 
familiar boortza, which would have served at U?ast for 
fuel. I had no food, and no drink but muddy water ; 1 
could light no fire for warmth or for sigiail, and in these 
circumstances I had to face the unpleasant fact that 1 
was lost. 



CIIAPTKll IV 

Jiost ill till* — Koiiiid hy Pike -Suddoii oiidinj' of n rivor — 

llocoiinoitHiig — Knioriiig inhabited (country - (!t*i-g(; -Xcgotia- 
tioMS with Tibotans lin|uisitive — MiMliciiit; iiscdrss -Kiinny 
strongly n-iiiforcod No assistance obtainalilc Wc; dcri«lc to 
start at all costs l'4\|>cc.tod light - P(*at*cfnl departure? I‘’a.lsc 

lu'ws (Icrcln' Arranging for transjiort Natives willing to assist 

ns I'Var of seven? piniishiiieiits (’oinpelh'd to return to Ladak 
I )epartnre from ( lerche ■ Alternative nnites I )inicnlty of survey- 
ing Scarcity of grass and water l)n‘adfnl sore backs— Treat- 
ment of wounds Ivecord Ovis Aiuinon head. 

^rV first tliuug[lit was to seek jirotection Irom the eold 
wind in SOUK', dry water-course, where I niig[ht slcu*]) 
till the moon roS(? ; but this purposii had to be abandoned 
owin^^ to the lowness of the temperature, which chilh;d 
iiK^ and k('pt me awake, hi the course of oui- jounu?y we 
had recently di’scended about 1,()0() fi?et, and as the air jit 
the lower level was of course much warmer than at the 
j^n'ah'r altitiub', F had temporarily discardi'd a g^ood deal 
of my woolKai underclothing^, and had (‘ven laid asid(? niy 
gdoves. C-onsequently I was (^xceedingdy sciiisitive to the 
cold nigdit air, and, to prev(Uit coinpleti? stagnation of tin; 
blood, wa.s obliged to keep moving on. b'eeling hungry, I 

tightened my belt and then wandiu-cd on in the dark up 
the valkiy. I shouted often, and now and then fired a 
shot in the hope of attracting attention, l)ut echoes were 
the only reply. After some hours tlu', moon rose and I 
had sullicicnt light to search for the track of tlu? caravan. 
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1 ascended to the narrowi^st part of the valley, crossed and 
re-crossed it, and madcj a minute exaiiiination, but there 
was no indication that the caravan had been there, ^rhis 
w-as (exceedingly disappointing, and made it Jiecessary to 
change my course?. I was now tire'd, somewdiat footsore, 
and vtery hungry, but, to avoid frostbite and otlier (evils, I 
was obliged to contimu; my exertions. I had then, as 
ahvays, the chnniomeUer watclues in my belt, but I nev(‘r 
carrieed a compass lest it should affeeft the watches. 1 had 
therefore to guide my course? by the stars, but, as the 
night was clear, I had no dilliculty in making sure? of my 
direction. INfy only physical comfe.a’t was the wateer- 
bottle ; its contents were muddy, but to a parejhed mouth 
an occasional sip w’as refreeshing. I I'elt tluinkful to 
Ih’ovidence that my fe*llow'-trave?llcr, l*ike?, wa.s a man 
worthy of absolute coJifideiice, whom .1 knew nothing 
would induce to leave? the neighbourhood till I was found. 
This assurance? ke?pt up my spirits, and I sought a short- 
cut over the? hills to the point from which I had started at 
dusk. The nujon was often hidden behind mountains, 
then it disappe?ared alte»gether; the' wny was dark and 
rejugh, but 1 stumble'd on, ge'ne?rally only half-erect, semie- 
tiiiK'S hilling over stoiu?s or sudden iueejualitie'S of the 
ground. Occasionally 1 had to rest for a few’ minute?s, but 
the e;e)ld wind chilled Jiie to the marrow. The? minimum 
temi)erature re?gistered at the camp on that night (August 
•J8th) was l'\, a tempe'.rature low* enough to cause keen 
dise’.omfort to one thinly clad, hungry, and facing a still' 
mountain l)reeze. T have? often, in othe?r circiun stances, 
watched for daybreak, and WH?lcomcd the rising sun, but 
jieve?r be'fore with such anxiety as on that morning. In 
the grey daw’u I reached the? si)ot whence? J had set out to 
s(?arch for the caravan, and, j-esting a few- minutes, I 
looked down tlie broad valley and thought I could discern 
through the moniing haze the smoke of our camp-fire. In 
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this case the wish might easily he father to tlu^ thought, 
but, as I gazed mon'. intently, the vapour partially dis- 
persed, and I was certain that the appearance of smoke 
was no illusion. ^Fhe distance, however, was s(weral miles, 
and, as I was weak through fatigue and hunger, I had 
frcjquently to lialt. The tall column, rising vc'rtically 
fiom the camp-fire through the peacciful morning air, was 
full of interest, suggesting food and rest and ev(M*y com- 
fort. As [ plodded on, my eyes were fixed upon it, and so 
ahsorlxid was 1 in its contemplation that it was almost a 
surprise when, about half-])ast eight, T saw Pike and oiu^ 
of th(' caravan men mi muh's close besid(' nu*. 1'hev had 
brought, among other supplit's, the' favourite' re'storative*, 
a mixture of rum and wateu-. This prove'd highly bene- 
licial anel I reunarke'd that, feu* one in my weake:*ne*el 
condition, the* jiroportion of spirit was judie*ious, anel did 
not e*iT on the' side* of too much, to which Pil\e> laughingly 
re'torted that even in my weakened condition 1 like'd my 
li([Uor strong, feir the hottle' hael e*onta.ined more' ruiei than 
water. Having had a hearty breakfast of cold me'at and 
biscuits, 1 climbed the' mule* that Pike^ had rielele'ii and, 
with feedings of relie'f and geneu'al goodwill, i*ode^ back 
towards (*amp. About edewen o’clock we* a])])roach(*d the* 
caravan, wlu're* most of the' men wei'e> s(*at(*d re)und the 
fire>. ^I'hew came streaming emt, salaaming to me and 
exprejssing tludr hopes that 1 hael not sutlered mue*h from 
spending a. night in the o])(ni air. Towaxels lluun, how- 
eve'r, my gratituele^ was imt ovorfle)wing ; 1 replie'el that my 
absence seemed to have caused them no anxiety, and that 
they evidently cai’cel nothing for their sahib so long as 
they were supjdied with fooel and other euun forts. 

1 at once* agreed to Pike’s suggestion that we shoulel 
halt for th(> day, and soon 1 was sound asle'ejp on Nature’s 
couch, the ground. The bare ground, if fairly dry and 
moderately freu' from stones, provideis an admirable 
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sleopiii^^-pljice, Jiiid, jiftor considerable (>x])('i‘i(Uice in 
various parts of tlu^ world, I liav(^ no syinpatliy with 
those who re^^ard as a hardshij) ilu* necessity for this use 
ol mother ('Jirth. 'rravelUu’s shouhl not put theiiistdves to 
needless inconv(‘nit‘ne<\ Captain Vcuin^duishand ^ivos 
.e:ood advice when lie says, “ 'Pravcd as conil'ortahly as 
circuiiistjinces will pcu’init/' and coml'orts should, when 
])ossihIe, h(' extend(‘d to the suhordinatti niemhers of tlu' 
caravan. I hit ofhm the inconvenience' of iinwit'ldy 
hajLj^^a^^e far outweii^hs tlu^ iHmelit which tlu* cunihi’ous 
article's can ^dv<*, and the luxuries which can most easily 
he (lispt'nscd with are' sut*h thint^s as camp-he'ds, chairs 
and tahl(‘s. 

'riie* river he'side' which we had (‘anipe'el was the* 
Pamtan^' Lun^^pa. Xear Camp it hael sunk se) far 
into tlu^ efround that the wat<*i* ceiuld not he^ re'ached, hut 
here' it hael a fairly hreiad chaniK*! and we' had ne) anxiety 
eai tlu' score' of wate'r. As we' pre)C(*e'eli'd alem^^ its ri^dit 
hank, we* jiasseel nume?rous disuse*d weirkiiijufs (proha, hly fe>r 
^^e>ld) all veiy close' tei^other, anel many of them ceiin- 
inunicatin^f with e'aedi either. The ojienin^^s we;re^ ve'ry 
small, varyinj^^ fremi aheiut twei anel a> half to four IVc't, 
anel tiu'. de^pth eif the deH'pe?st shafts was ahoiit or (at leaist 
in eine case*) rathe'r ineire than twemty fi*(4. 1 hire's we.'ro 

plentiful at this place*, and from the general appearance 
it was e*le*ar tha,t the digging hael be'on ahaneleine'd JVir 
se'veral years. hhirthe*r em, after a slmrt march we* found 
that tlu^ rivi'r again disappeareel within the poreuis e;arth, 
anel, lor the sake of oI>taining waU*r, we hael to e*anip. 
l^he* aspe'ct of the> surreuinelirig country was gleieany, anel 
the* le)fty mountains see'.me'd to har the* way teiwards the 
large* Tibetan encampmeuit eif whi(?h wei had been 
informeel. In the directiein we^ propeised to take wo 
e;oulel hnel ne) inelicatioji of water, neu* even eif meusture, 
till Ihke, having made* a lemg reconnaissance, saw, from 
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ji coiniiiaiidinfi; point, a small s])rin" to the cast of our 
intended course, lieforc strikin^^ our tents at (^amp Ml) 
\V(^ notii^cd a solitary Tibetan approaidiin*^, and s(*nl oiu^ 
of our men to invite him into tlu' camp. The visitor 
pretended to be in searcdi of ponies whicdi had been 
stolen, but we had no doubt that lu^ws of us had n^ached 
(}er"(^, and that tin’s man had been sent from li(*ad- 
(piarh'rs to watch and report on our movenumts. Aftm- 
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SOUK* well-fei^med unwillingness h(» agreed to lead us 
within sight of the t(*nts of (i(‘rge, which, Ik* said, W(?re 
distant two days’ niarcln 

After this agri'caiient had lu'eii concludt'd W(' s(‘t 
out, the animals being heavily ladcm, though all of th(‘m 
were V(M’v emaciated, and half of them had troubl(*some 
sores on their backs. Hamzan, with his usual want of 
judgment, intended that the caravan should cross a lofty 
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pass and travel several miles Ixivond it to the next eainp- 
inji: ground, but this arranf^enient was discovered in time, 
and we turned aside to the sprin*j[ which l^ike had seen 
the day Ix'fore. IMie spring-water pi’oved unfit for tlu^ 
use of mail, and, as there was too little of it to be of 
service for the aninuils, we had to ply the pick Jind spader 
to ])rocure a sullicient drinkable' sup])ly. Another day's 
march, during which our ‘jruide stuck to us, brought us 
almost within si^dit of the native encampment at Gerfje, 
and th(>n the Tibetan spcH'dily disappeared. were 

numerous flocks of sheep and floats, and, fai* apart from 
tliest', at the east end of a lon^^ narrow, salt lake, and 
dost' to a small marsh, we found a few tents with inhabi- 
tants. A\’(' pitch('<1 our campon soin(‘ dry ^Tound, sli*^ditly 
above tlu' l(*vel of tlu' marsh and close* to a small hole, 
from which all the drinkin^^- water of the* (’iicampment 
bad to b<‘ lifte'd with ladle's. Afte'r we* had e're*ete^el our 
tents and had bei^nm te> e'njew the* she‘lte*r the'V aflbreled 
a^^abist tlie^ rays of the' sun, a p(‘tty fillieial e*ame' to 
llam/an te) iiKpiire' wlio we^ were and whe*ie* we^ meant te) 
;^^o. Ilainzan, whe), like other Arinins, was (|uite ae*cus- 
te)med to lyin^^ i^ave, wilheiut lu'sitation, a e-ircumstantial 
ae*e*eumt of our pre)cee>din<>[s. Pike was a me'rediant re*turn- 
in^^ frean Turkestan te» l>atan^^ and 1 was a skilful 
me'elicine^ man willing te> be ed* servie*e* if there* we*re any 
sied\ in the* 'ribe'tan e*ne;ampment. Ifeiw the stateme'ut 
ivt^ardin^^ Pike*.'s status was re'ccive*d we* were imt informed, 
but the* olVer eif my assistances was jireimptly ele»cline'd. 
1'hev had a nuHlicine^ man of their e)wn anel weiuld have 
notbintj[ te) ele) with a stran<:,asr. This was unfortunate, as 
medical practice; amein^^ them mi^dit have serve'el many 
useful purpe)ses. During the; afterimon se)me Tibetans 
be;came imple>asantly inejuisitive, manifesting^ a stre)n^f 
dessire to inspect and liandle everythin^^ they saw, anel fe)r 
seime heiurs they hunf( about the; tents. I was disinclined 
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to l)e comniiinicativo, l)ein^y in sonn^ computa- 

tions, and, pcrlia])s obsei’vinf^ tliis, they l)(>sto\v(‘d most of 
thcii* attcuition on Pike’s quarters. 

Our visitors wen? ^^reatly surprised at tlie smallness of 
our company. Tlioy told us they had been warned to 
look out for a force of ‘J,()0() men, eommaJidod by tw(ilve 
l^uropean olficcrs, and had received onh'rs to turn it liack 
at onc(\ Where, they usked a^ain and a;^ain, were' the 
rest of our men? We ^^athered that exa^^^^erated informa- 
tion conc(irnin^our oxjieditioii had heen s(*nt to I jhasa lon^ 
hofoi'(' our d(q)arture from Leh, and that strict orders, 
followed by a reminded' (»very fortnight, had beem dis- 
liatched from the* Tibetan cnpital to all tlu' Pombos in 
\V(*st(‘rn Tilw't to watch and n'^nilarly n'port on llu* 
movianents of this force. 'rh(‘ Pombos had sc'arelu’d all 
the known route's, and w(‘ had only avoid<-d theii’ ath'U- 
tion by lindin^^ a routes for oin's('lv(*s. Pain/.an ]>rc)tt'st(‘d 
in vain that th(*s(‘ )’<^porls were false, and w(^ h'll mori' and 
more und<‘i‘ the suspiciofi of Ixane;* coiux'rni'd in a snhth' 
sclu'iiK* for the invasion of tlu^ (*apital. Oik' of the 
caravan men, howevei*, was equal to tin* occasion, and, 
havin^^ struck up a warm fric'iidshij) with a Tilu'tan 
visitor, assured him in tlu' strict<'st confidence' that tlu' 
ri'inainder of our forc(* had Ix'en ])acked away in tiu' yak 
dans and ba^^^^a^a*. 

’riiis ('xplanation, I'c'pc'ated in tIu' I’ilx^tan encanquiK'iil, 
proved hi^ddy satisfjictory, and, tlu'n'aftc'r, w(^ and oui’ 
Ix'lonffin^s were' re‘^^•^r<led with respc'ct and aw(^. We, in 
turn, were sur))rised at the smallness of the nomad 
encampment at (T(*r^a', J)ut subscxpiently W(^ ascertained 
that this name was applied not merely to this spot, but 
ilso to the adjacent tract of coimtiy where thc^ numerous 
valleys afforded slu'lter and concealment to many otheu* 
groups of tents with a considerable pojiulation. 

About dusk the visitors retired to tlu'ir own tcuits and 
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left me quite free to pursue my astronomical work. 
About daybreak 1 took observations of the principal 
peaks, and had my theodolite packed up a^ain before our 
nei^dibours emerged from their abodes. During the 
morning a servant of tlu^ Pombo canu* to make inquiries, 
but we refus(‘d him an interview, telling him that if his 
master wished for informiition he ought to come in p(?rson. 
Through our caravan men we ascertained that there was 
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in (lerge, a Kulu trader on his anninil visit for the pur- 
chase of wool and gold, and that he had a pony whicli h(’ 
w'as willing to sell. We were seriously in want of trans- 
port, having lost by death or robbery forty animals, whih^ 
of the twenty-six remaining half had son' backs. The 
pony ofh'red to us was not young, and the price asked 
was exorbitant, but we conclude<l the bargain, paying 
50 rupi'es down ?iiid giving a cheqiui on a bank at 
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I jiicknow for another 50 rupees, (iold is not dealt in at 
Gei’^e, but at Thok (lercl^e, a places about two days' 
journey to tlie south-west. Tliere, as w(^ were informed, 
traders lion^^ht it at Hi rup(;<is per tola of about hSO 
m’ains. This pi-iee, at Is. 4d. per rupc'O, would he about 
etpii valent to I Os. lOd. per ounce. Whether the 
TilH‘tans were over-reaeh('d would, of course, depend on 
the purity of the ffold. 

Pendin^^ thi^ arrival of the I\)mbo, L(*no was abli'. to 
execute some topo^n*a|)hieal work, while I a<^ain s(*t up 
my th(M)dolite and prepared for ohst'rvatirms at ni^dit to 
determiiu* the deviation ()f the compass. I 'or W(u k of 
this soit, I invariably s('t up tin* instrunu'nt by daylij^ht, 
since* it was almost impossible to do so with accuracy by 
lampli^dit- 

Later in the day a mess(»n^au’ canit* from llu* Poinbo, 
who had just arrived in tin* native (‘ucampment from 
some outlyinjjf place*, and we were infornu'd that, as it 
was not his custom to tra.nsaet business in the evi'iiine-, 
he would visit us early next morning;. Wc* were r(*ady 
to r<*C(?ive him early next lnornin^^ but he k(?pt us 
waitin^^ (V)nipani('s of mounted men, armed with «^nms 
and swords, Ixi^an to appear, and there was a considt*rabl(* 
display of force within 1.00 yards of our tents. The delay 
of the Pombo seeme<l due to the desire to impress his 
own peo})l(^ with a sense, of his importance, and it seeiiKMl 
our duty to uphold our dignity in a corresponding manner. 
When, aft(*r noon, tin? ^reat man was announcaxl, we 
took tinuj to delibc'rate, and tlum sent him word that it 
was contrary to our custom to attend to important aftairs 
till we liad finished out midday rejiast. JTavin^ devoted 
about two hours to our simple meal, we had a numnah 
spread for the Pombo in my tent, and invited him to 
enter and be seated. He had assunuid that his company 
mi^lit enter aloii^ with him, but, to his displeasure, was 
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infonneci by Ujiiiizan, who acted as interpreter, that we 
could not 1)(^ induced to dis(uiss any matter of business in 
presence of bis servants. The menials being kept out- 
side the interview went on, and ])roved eminently unsatis- 
factory. \V(^ told him that we meant to travel towards 
tli(' ('ast, but bad neitlun* the intention nor the wish to 
go near Lhasa, and we asked liim for assistance) in obtain- 
ing guides and trans])ort. He replied that lie could not 
assist us to tra.vi‘l in that direction without permission 
from his su]u*riors, and. to obtain this permission, he was 
willing to s('nd to Itudok. lie could not ria-eive a reply 
from Ixudok in less than sixb'cn days, and we could not 
])ossibly wait so long. \V(' told him that we meant to go 
to Kalang, and would set out next day, with or without 
his assistance. ^Phis was m(‘n' brag on our part for, 
owing to the state of our commissaLiat and ti*ansport, 
such a joui'iiey would hav(^ Ihmui <|uite imjiraetuaible. 
Monrovia-, a rumour had naiched us, doubtless originated 
by the Pombo, tliat a few days’ march to tlu) ('ast of 
(ierg('- there was a large body of (’hukpas. Still, it was 
necessary to seem r(^solute. So long as W(‘ pi'(\sented Ji 
bold ti-ont with some appearance of strength in reserves 
the 'rib(;tans were' not likely to us(' force against us. Tlu' 
o]iposilion wt* met was mostly passive, and tlu* Pombo 
was evidently taken aback by our reply, lb* now asked 
us to wait for live or six days, and asscuted that within 
that tinu* lu’ would be abb* to obtain instructions fi'om 
an official of higheu* rank than hims(df. \V(* n'peated 
our determination to proceed, and the Pombo further 
modified his jirojiosals by offering to sujiply us with food 
till the necessary instructions should lie received. We 
replied that, if one day’s supplies were produced at once, 
we would accept this offer, but if they wei-e not sjieedily 
forthcoming we, would adhere to our plans. It seemed 
evid(Mit that this offer of the Pombo was not made in 
good faith, for we lu*ard no move of it. 
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The mounted men eoniinued to assemble, and tluMi; 
demonstrations had a very depressin^jf effect on our timid 
Ladaki caravan men, who plainly showed tliat, if matters 
should pi’oceed to extremities, no assistanci'. could bo ex- 
pected from them. Threats, made by the Pombo and his 
people, were circulate<l, and wcj were warned that our 
proj.^ri'ss eastwards could only b(j effected ov(*r their dead 
bodices. lJnd(jrn(jath thesii attempts at intimidation thenj 
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did not appear to he very much ri.‘alily, and [ luul no 
doubt that ir li^ditinj^ became necessary our Jna^^*i/ine 
carbines would be luindbul with sufficiejjt effect to dis- 
perse tlu‘ miemy. liciio had been abhi to ^^et from tluj 
tradt*r, Dilsuk Uani, soim* information, which at tlu^ time 
seemed credible, concornin}j[ the diff’erent routi‘s, and we 
now hoped that this information mi^dit be, serviceable. 
Abandoning our purpose to advance eastwards, we agreed 
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to injikt> for Kangri, where, at the annual fair lield in the 
aiituniii, we might purchase sutticient supjdies and trans- 
port to enable us to reach Ahnora. The position of Kangri 
we did not know, but, according to Dilsuk Kani, theni were 
thnie practicabKj routes leading to it. '^^IMie most direct 
rout(' was to the west of south ; another lay, at first, to 
tlu; east of south ; and tluj third, the easiest but longest, 
lay for two iiiarclu*s in a wt'sterly direction along the valley 
in which we were now cainiped. Having decided on the 
iirst of these routes, we serve«l out abundance of ammuni- 
tion to Lemj, Sanmaii, the two Sikhs, Jhiss, and two of 
the caravan men, with strict orders that no shot was to 
be tired exct^))t by our command, or in re))ly to the fire of 
the 'rihetans. Our preparations caused great excitement 
among the ai’iiuMl m(*ii, more tluin two hundred in 
numlH‘r, who watched us from thi‘ eastern side, at a 
distance of about a (piarter of a mile. ^Vhey had their 
ponies close? by, and pres(?nted a rather formidable app(?ar- 
ance, so that Pike? and I thought fighting not im])rt)babli?. 
We k(?pt till* caravan in close ordi*r and wi*nt more slowly 
than usual, that the sheep might not lx? I(?ft behind. To 
our sm-))i ise, no opposition was offered, and we began our 
advance in the direction Dilsuk Ham had pointed out. 
Here, however, we could find no track nor any feasible, 
lini* of i*ountrv, and we were obliged to turn w(?stwards 
along the easy valley route. This movi*ment seemed to 
indicate an intention of returning to Ladak, and e.xjilained 
till* finally pacific attitudi? of the Tibetans. 

It was necessary now to search for a way across the 
mountains, and tor this purpose we camped at the south 
side of Lima Hingma Chaka (Long J^'ar-distant Salt-place), 
beside fresh water and grass. Soon after unloading we 
oliserved tour mounted men who halt(?d not far to the 
west, and we despatched liamzan to ascertain what they 
wanted. They professed to have been sent to guide us 
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westwards, l)ut no doubt their chief purpose was to keep 
iis under observation. One of them ass(*.rted there was 
no route southwards across the mountains, but said that 
his own tent was only two or tliree marclies distant, where 
he would be willin^^ to sell us some rice. He also promised 
to guide us towards Kangri if Ihimzaii would be sihuit on 
th(,‘ subject. 

h^rom 1’hingo (Oaiii]) 45) ihenj was a routes liMidijig to 
'rhok Jahnig, where gold was said to be found, and to 
Ihidok and Kangri, but the dread of punishment was too 
gr(;at for the inun who had promised to guide us, and he 
now r(4‘us(;d to accoin])any us, even for oiu' march, in 
that dirt'ction. We s(*riously thouglit of trying to force 
our way unaided out of 4’ibet by the Kangri route, l)ut 
the (lifiliculties were seen to be insurmountable, and we at 
length reluctantly agret'd to return to Ladak, having 
ree(UV(?d a promis(j that guides and sutlicient transport 
would l)e [)rovided for us. 'JMiere was now a prosj)ect of 
relief for our exhausted animals and an opportunity of 
attending to llieir sores. Neither medicine nor external 
applicatiojis had b(‘en of any avail whihi tli(*y were daily 
loaded with galling burdens, but witli other traiis])ort in 
])rospect 1. hoped for permanent improviunent. I care- 
fully dressed tludr wounds, thoroughly washing them and 
apj)lying a S(jlution of per-chloride of niiircury in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 1 ,()()() pai'ts of water. This task, which 1 
had to perform with my own hands, was tlie Jiiost un- 
])leasant wliich fell to my lot during the course of tlie 
expedition. 14ie appearance of the sores and tludr smell 
were sickening, and, in two' or three cases, the lotion 
applied at oiuj spot emerged through other apertures in 
the withers and back. 

As soon as tlui frcish transport had been ol)tained wii 
left Thurgo on the return journey to Ladak, under the 
guidanct* of an arjiied ami well-mounted Tibetan escort. 
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Wij lijid not f^one hir when it beciUiKi elear that wo worn 
to 1)0 led by a liMi^dhy route, an arraiigenieiit whioli suited 
me admirably, as it provided an opportunity for the survey 
of a widi* tract of country. To make sure tliat this c.ourse 
W(»uld be adhered to, I at once vi^^orously protested 
ii^^ainst it, and insisted on bein^ taken the sliortest way. 
Heiu^ told that, by the short route, the passes were lofty 
and diriicult, 1 acipiiesced, with .i I)ad ^rac(‘, in tlic escrort's 

r 
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;in*an^femenl. Ily the easier route the passes W(Te of 
suHicient lu'if^dit to tax our energies, one of tlieiii, 
appar(*ntly not ri'^^arded as formidabh^ bein^^ l(),700 fe(d. 
Tlie lar^^e I'scort ratlier hampered our movements, and, in 
th() survey work, w(? had h) take* ])recautions a^^ainst 
(‘X(Utin^‘ suspicion. Leno, attended l)y two caravan men 
who carried the plane-table and stand, invariably lagged 
bidiind, and contrived to elude the attention of the 
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Tilujliiiis, who only ask(ul why those three iii(>n were 
alvyiiys condeiiniiul to earry loads so that tluw arrived in 
(;ainp after every oiu? else. 

As we. ])roiHH>ded it heeaiiic^ ditlliiadt to liiid ^a)od water, 
and, afterwards, water of aiiy sort heeanui so searee that, 
lait lor tlu^ ^niides, we should scarcely luiv(i been able to 
find it. TIu; tiny sprin^^s were ^auierally coiUH?aled in 
narrow side valle\s: ^rass also lujcaiiie scarta;, and our 
wreteh(*d animals fared so badly tliat two of tluuii had to 
he. shot. Wc I'ound sev(‘i*al skulls of oris amnmn, or 
ffod^soni, and prohaljly living sptariinens of tins sheep 
were not far off, hut time di<l not admit of our searchin^f 
for tluMii. Oiu^ iiiK' luiad which we picked up near Camp 
4‘.) was 57 inclu's lon^^ and indues in (*ircuniferiuu.a? at 
the base of the horns. This, accordin^^^ to liowlaiid 
W ard's “ Ih'cords of Iht^Crame,” which is tlu) standard 
authority on the* suhjiad;, is undouhti^dly tluj largt'st known 
head of an oris aniniuH. 


G 
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CJood water — Difticiilt ascent— Hard work — Departure of our escort — 
Mountain sickness — Game very wild — Misled by guide — Annoy- 
ing ponies — Trying ascent to a hill station — News of Chukpas — 
Guides propose an attack — Division of spoil — Keze Chaka — 
Halwa — Kn forced short inarches — Had state of transport — Feel- 
ings of Tibetans towards Europeans — Pombos— Taxes — Curious 
behaviour of sick mule — Dusty camp — Frozen ink — Waterless 
camp — Strange river — In search of llimdor — Flashing signals — 
lieliable news of Bundor. 

TN this part of th(i country good water was difficult to 
find, and day aft(3r day we were obliged to content 
ourselves with such natural solutions of salt and soda, or 
such muddy mixtures as the neighbourhood supplied. 
We could think of no method of removing the salt and 
soda, but by boiling the muddy liquid and adding a mere 
pinch of powdered alum a fairly clear water could be 
obtained. The privations of the wilderness, how^ever, 
have their compensations, and the springs of water, fresh 
and pure, on which we at length lighted not only relieved 
our anxiety, but gave such keen enjoyment as only those 
who have suffered from similar inconvenience can under- 
stand. 

About a week’s journey from Thurgo we approached 
the fine snow-clad mountains of Lari Fobrang, or Lari 
Phai, and spent some time in measuring bases and 
observing the height of this as well as of Thachap Gangri 
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and other prominent peaks. All such mountains are 
closely associated with the ancient religious worship of 
the inhabitants. The wild forces of nature are per- 
sonified and deified ; the goddess Devi especially is 
supposed to haunt the summits and the passes, where 
wind and frost and snow are in the common course of 
things. .\t the head of each frequented pass, travellers 
are supposed to make some offering to this divinity. 
It may be only a rag, a scrap of sheep-skin, or a stone, 
but in some places mounds or pillars of stone have 
been erected, and in others the structures are of the 
skulls of animals. 

At Kunzum (Camp 51) we halted to give our beasts of 
burden a two days’ rest, and as soon as our escort 
heard of our purpose they announced thcsir intention of 
departing. The direct route to Ladak, which we had 
professed ourselves desirous of following, lay by lludok, 
a place which the officials at Gorge and Thurgo seemed 
determined that we should not visit. Tlie longer route 
gave us better geographical results, and the escort, per- 
ceiving that we were not likely to alter our plans, 
relieved us of their company but left us the guides. 

At Kunzum the valley afforded good shelter from the 
wind, but was so narrow as to render the measurement 
of a base-line rather troublesome. On the hills above 
the camp, where the wind was high and the temperature 
low, our work had to be accomplished under great diffi- 
culties. Leno and I observed and recorded by turns, but 
even with this division of labour the exposure was pro- 
longed, and resulted in chills which necessitated recourse 
to the medicine chest. Survey work was diversified by 
attention to the uncomplaining animals, whoso sores I 
washed and dressed, while Pike went out to make pro- 
vision for our larder. Tak were plentiful in the neigh- 
bourhood, and one day, looking from a hill station, I 
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noticed him busily discharging his carbine at a fine 
animal which would not yield. The stream of ’308 
bullets appeared to have no effect except to enrage the 
yak, and Pike’s ammunition was soon exhausted. The 
attack had begun in a narrow valley witli steep sides, 
where there was not very much chance for Pike if his 
weapon failed him, but he •contrived to reach a large 
projecting rock inaccessible to the pursuing yak. His 
urgent signals showed that he was in straits, and I at 
once dispatched Nurbu (the Ladaki shepherd) with 
ammunition, w'hich he speedily delivered. The next 
report of the rifle was the death-knell of the animal 
which had made so good a defence. After the carcase 
had been skinned and cut up, we went in search of 
another yak which had been w'ounded. For a couple of 
hours we tracked him and a third which had joined him, 
and at last I was able to get a long shot, but he galloped 
away as if uninjured. 

The effects of the atmospheric conditions at these 
altitudes seemed curiously inconstant. Here, at 16,630 
feet above the sea, most of the Argflns complained of 
headache, tliough cat greater elevations they had suffered 
no inconvenience. So distressed were they now that 
they refused to partake of the fresh meat which w^as their 
favourite food. Ijeno, on the last day at Camp 51, was 
also ill, but Sanman, Dass, and the two Sikhs were not 
affected. Those of our company wdio smoked found 
some difliculty in gratifying their taste. The pipe was 
easily lighted, but vigorous suction was required to keep 
the sJiiouldering lire in existence, and the violence of 
this exertion seemed more than the satisfaction was 
worth, so that even habitual smokers like Pike were 
content with an occasional whiff. Being a non-smoker 
1 was not troubled in this way, but 1 was annoyed at the 
serious reduction in the illuminating powTr of the candles, 
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and also by the diminution in the heat they gave out. 
The latter may seem a matter of small account, but it 
resulted in wax clogging the candlti-holder and blocking 
the upward passage of the flame. 

Jh'tween ^'honchu (Camp 10) and Kunzum we had s(mui 
little or no game, a fact which stnuned attributable not 
to the presence of nomads but to the comparatively low 
altitudes. ]h)wer, in the narrative of his plucky journey 
across Tibet, stat('.s that antelopes are seldom found below 
10,000 feet, and w(^ in our wanderings newer saw one at 
a lower level. Here they were in great numbers, but 
were so wild that wo could sc^ldom g(‘t within i*ange for 
an tdlective shot. 

At Chukyar (Camp 5;f) 1 wiis fortunate enough to shoot 
a fine l)ull yak after a long and rather exciting stalk. Tlu? 
tempc'ratun^ was viu’y low, and in skinning the carcase 
w(i had to kei'.p ours('lves warm by means of a fire, of dry 
dung, whi(;h was fanned into a glowing mass by a steady 
brcHVA*. In tlu^ pi’ocess of cutting up, however, W(5 found 
the natural heat of the aniinars body suHicicmt. l^he 
men took to eainp as much meat as could be used and 
also as much a.s could be carried on our next march, but 
they were developing a taste for spoi’t, and iK'xt day they 
shot another yak. Only the threat of depriving them of 
tludr ammunition could make tliem belic've that W(‘ 
object(‘d to wanton slaugbbu*. 

Usually Piki' or I went on ahi^ad of th(^ caravan, the 
guides having explicit and often repeatcul instructions to 
halt at any ])lacc, which they consideivd suitable for 
camping ground. After leaving ( -am]) /5b I was eager to 
re(a.)nnoitre, and with one of the guides pushed far in 
advance, hoping to obtain from a commanding lun ght a 
good view of tluj surrounding country. We n'acdied a 
spot with a ft‘vv small ])Ools of inoderately good water 
and plenty of grass, where my guide signal hid tr) me to 
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lialt. II(^ promi^tly removed the saddle from his pony 
and I spec'dily followed his example, supposing that this 
was to bii our iestiiig-])lace for the night. W(^ took our 
frugal midday i-epast of bread and meat, and then, 
leaving our animals loose among the grass, set out on 
foot towards some adjacent hills. When we hfid finisluul 
our n^connaissance we returned to the pools, but found 
no sign of the (‘aravan. Tn my eagerness to ('xplore the 
neighbourhood I had thought too little of the weakness 
of tlu^ transport animals, which now with ditticulty could 
travel ten miles a day, a distances which my guide and I 
had exce(‘ded a good deal. We therefore sought our 
ponies, hut they, rejoicing in their liberty, would not 
be caught. They seemed to delight in the annoyance 
they gave, circling round us and approaching so nejir 
that 1 could onc(J or twice touch them but was unable* 
to grasp the head collar. 1 suceieeded at huigtli in 
getting hold of the guide’s pony, but all efforts to catch 
my own, which was of stronger builti, failed. The large 
saddle I j)lac(‘d on the small pony, balancing it carefully, 
for the girths were? (juite useless, and then rode slowly 
back, attended by the guide, who carried his own saddle, 
while iny pony gand)()lled round him at a few j^ards’ 
distance. 

At (’amp oT our carjxvan remained two days, while l^ike 
W(*nt on to (’harol or Shemen (!ho to boil thermometers 
and obtain a view of the region through which W(*. should 
have to pass, licuioand I devoted oursedves to climbing 
mountains, sketching, and looking for sites for hill 
stations. ^I\) tin*, north-east of our camp th(>re was a 
lofty mountain which commanded a wide tract of country, 
and we had no doubt of finding on it a suitabhi spot for 
one of our stations. For the second, howtiver, we had 
more dithculty in discovering a convenient place. Leno, 
attended by a number of men, took the theodolite to the 
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iiioiintain on tlie nortli-oast, and I .sot out with one man 
towards the south-w(\st wliere there was a lofty raii«jo 
vvliicli seemed lik(dy to suit our purpose. For a lonp[ 
time 1 struf^^ded to reach tlie top, but the; sides were 
of loose sliale and very luecipitous. I dreaded having to 
return to camp l)aflled, and for hours kept perseveringly 
at W’ork until I was rewarded by n^aching the crest, 
where I was abUi to identify Lari Folu’ang and other 
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peaks wliieh liad been fixed. The men with Leno on tlie 
opposite side of tlie valley, many miles distant, had been 
told to keep a "ood look-ont for me, and so well did tliey 
carry out this order that before the pillar at my biil 
station was complete, it was used as a jioiiit in Ijeno’s 
observations. Next day the theodolite was with «reat 
labour carried to this mwv station, and careful observations 
weie made, which completed the • fjeodetic measurements 
at this camp. 
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Before \\i\ left Cjiiiip 57 a few Tibetans arrived with 
supplies for the ^aiides and the men in cliarjj^e of the yaks. 
Tlie comin" of tliesti men seemed to cause a ^ood deal of 
t»xcit(Mmuit, which was explained when Ramzan found 
leisure to ri'pi'at to us the Jiews thew had brou^dit. It 
was r(‘porte(l, lit' told us, that two of tlit^ ( 'hiikpiis who had 
been hit by LUam Sin^di near Camp nl had died. The 
(Muikpas were much drt'aded by the peaceful Tibetans, 
and the tidings gratified and clujered the guides, as wt'll 
as inspired tliem with a wliolt^somtj respect for the 
carbines. ^Fhe rt'poi t seemed the more satisfactory to 
the natives bt'cause they lielieved tlu*re was then a band 
of Chuk|)as in oul* ntd^dibourhood. Our visitors proft'ssed 
themst'lves most ea|>[(*r to attack the robbtu-s, and we were 
int(*rt‘sted in i'licitin<:>[ their plnn of campaign!. ^I’heir idea 
of lij^ditin^^ was to siMid us to mak(‘ the onslau^dit while 
th(*y r(‘mained behind to defend our camp. After this 
division of labour the plunder was to hi‘ divided also ; we 
should band over tlu‘ yaks and sh(‘ep to our allies, and 
r(;taiii the mules and point's for oursc'lves. ^IV) the simple 
Tibetans the arrangement seenuMl just and fair, ('spt'cially 
as without the information tluw had given we should not 
have known that the rolVbers and their booty W(*r(^ at 
hand. Our guides and tlu'ir fric'iids were grievously dis- 
appointed wlu'ii W(' told them that wi' had no (piarrel 
with thes(' Chnkims, and would not attack them c^xct'pt in 
self-defence, or for the recovery of our goods. 

Hk* visitors soon departed, and the guidi's, when free 
from the constraint of their presi'iice, became ([uite 
friendly towards us. One of them was ('spc'cially clu'erful 
and hard working, and both assisted in building pillars on 
[loints of obs(u*vation. ^rhey, of course, did not imdi'r- 
stand the purpose of tlu^ iiillars, but were satisfied with 
Kamzan’s answi'r: Sahilis are slrange jieople ; lliey do 
strange things, and give strange or<lers; but their servants 
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must ol)(\y. Unfortuiuitoly, Kaiiizaii, Iik(3 many bottci* 
men, did not live up to his own theory of duty. 

Our daily fai*e was plain and adniitt(Hl of little variet 5 ^ 
Usunlly, for a second course^ we had a small shape of riet? 
hoiled in wmUm-, hut at this season on these (diill a,ltitud('s 
this was almost invariahly served half-frozen. One eveji- 
in^^ Lemo s('nt to ask us to partak(‘ of a swijet dish w'hieh 
his cook had prepared, and this, simpk? as it was, we 
found a pleasant chan^fe. “llalwa” was its name, and it 
consist(‘d of Hour, j^du'e, and a litth'. su‘^^*n^ 

Our marelu's Iktcj W(M*e short, for the transport animals, 
under-fed and over-work(*d, were v(a-y (?maciat(*d. Krom 
th(' ^mides W(3 ^^aiiu^d much information conciu’nin" the 
loca]iti(»s, laki's and rivers of this part of the country, and 
th(' d(jscri))tions w(3 rcMa'ivc'd W(3re aftm wards corrol)oi*ati‘d 
hy a fric'iidly and intiOli/i^cmt ollicial named Nyiii^^^t Sl•inf^^ 
to whom w<3 wt?re otherwise indehtt'd for assistM,nce. W’e 
ohs(n'V(?d many indi(?ations of <^^ood-will on th(3 part of 
native's wdio wer(‘ not officials, and only tin* risk of detec- 
tion hy the I'omhos prtwi'iiti'd tlu’in from at any 

time informatioii a.nd active lu'.lp. Apart from thii sj)ecial 
pui*pos(' for which they weri3 c'mployi'd, our guides wen* 
not uncommunicative, and we could occasionally ^atlH'i* 
frn^unents relatin^^ to their customs or to llu^ hardships of 
their daily life. 

'I'h(3 Tihetans ar(‘ |)ooi-, and such possi'ssions as th(*y 
have consist of flocks and lienls, y(!t tlu'y are heavilv 
taxed. ()n(3 tjix, colltHded hy tlu' l^)nlhos, is levied in 
mom^y or in kind at the rat(i of about 50 rupiH's for 
(^very IKK) slu'ep and six yaks which the natives own. It 
is understood to he tlu' duly of the l*omhos to hand ovtu- 
the proceeds to the (lovermnent at Ijliasa; hut th (3 
Tomhos are appointed only for tlirca; years, and tlu'ir pay 
is little more than nominal, consistin^^ of sonu' tea, cloth, 
and food, so that tluw are poj)ularly crediti3d with retain- 
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ing for their own use no smfill part of tlic amount 
contributed by the population. To what persons they 
hand the balance is doubtful, but it seems probable that 
the contributions pass through the hands of several 
grades of ofHcials, and that only a small portion of the 
total roaches its proper destination. The second tax is 
collected by the Lamas who, in the case of non-payment, 
either punish the defaulters themselves or employ the 
Pombos to enforce the exactions in accordance with the 
sacred law book of the country. The most common form 
of punishment is by fine, but imprisonment is also 
awarded. This j^enalty, however, is only infiicted in 
Lhasa and, perhaps, Shigatze, and the criminals im- 
prisoned are mostly thieves. The death sentence is passed 
only ill Lhasa, land only on murdcirers and spies; it is 
carn(id out by tying the culprit in a yak-skin and throwing 
him into the river. 

The maniujr in which the Tibetans dispose of their 
dead s(^ems soniowhat akin to that in use among the 
Parsecs. TIkj bodies are carried to the top of a high 
mountain, where they are cut up and left to beconui 
the food of ravens. 

^ribetan habits are in one respect curiously diliercuit 
from thos(i of European mountaineers. In Scandinavia 
or in Switz(?rland, the flocks and herds are driven from 
the hills to the vall(?ys at the approach of winter, but in 
Western Tibet the sheep and goats are driven to the 
lofty ground, when the snow begins to cumber the 
valleys. The heights are constantly exposed to winds 
which sweep them clear of snow, so that they usually 
present some pasture aviiilable for tlui hardy Hocks of the 
country. In these rcjgions there secnns to be no great 
snowfall ; on the heights it is certainly slight. We could 
discover scarcely any trace of avalanches, and, though 
we sought to determine the snow-line, we could lind very 
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few (lat;i on whicli to ^enieralise. No well-marked limit 
could be trac(3d, but probably little snow lies all tluj year 
rt)iiiid in Western Tibet undcn* ‘20,000 feet. 

'File conditions here were tryin<^ for the transpcn’t 
animals, and tlioiif^h relieved of their burdens and care- 
fully tendcid, some of tlusm biicaiiKJ so weak that th(3y 
had to bo shot. One very fine mule, which had ref^ularly 
carried tluj iiisti’uments, behaved so stranp;ely at Camp ().l 
that we were concerned about her. When di’iven out to 
f^rass she promptly returned to camp and took up a 
position close to niy tent. Then, showing symptoms of 
colic, she lay down, partly on my t(;nt, at a spot close 
to the inediciiuj chest, from which large dosi'.s of opium 
and caloiiKil were thereafter taken and poured down her 
throat. Having a good constitution and a tough inside, 
the animal survived both the colic and the mediciiuj. 

4^hisneighl)ourhood contained many lakes which showed 
signs of a great contraction in area. The salt lake at 
the west of Kaze (-haka iiiust fornuu’ly have becm several 
hundreds of fi^et dtuiper than now.* At some places we 
were troubled with dust, but in this respect Camp (jM was 
by far the worst. 

By the beginning of October tlie minimum thermometer 
fell to within a few degrees of zero K., and soon aft(jr 
sunset it was impossible to write with ink. The liquid 
froze in the bottle unless it was held in the hand, and in 
that case the droj) on tlie pen nib became solid bid'ori^ it 
could be transfern^d to papia*. f was obliged to record 
observations in pimcil and subsecpuintly to transcribe 
them by the camp lire, or in a sunny place screened from 
the cold wind. 

The guides now told us that our way was towards 
iiundor, which was not far off, but the nearer we 
approach(?d it, the more uncertain they seemed as to 
See AiJX)endix 1., page 389. 
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what direction to take. They ])romisiid to find suitable 
eainpiiif; ground with abundance of water, but in this 
they did not always succeed. At Marcliok (Camp (Jfi) the 
animals had to be provided with water obtained from 
melted snow. From this point, liowever, we had a view 
of a faiily large stream, and tlu^ prospiu;t of camping 
beside it next day kept our spiiits up. In the morning 
we looked for the stream, but could perceive no trace of 
it ; W(^ climbed a stretch of rising ground wliich com- 
manded a view along the valley, but no running water 
could be seen. Y(d we had not betiii deceivcid ; the river 
did exist, but flowcid intermittently. At Cliagnangma 
(Camp ()7) wc found that it was the habit of the stream 
to visit that sjiot about noon, and to continue its course 
during the rest of the day, but promptly to stop when 
night set in. This peculiarity was doubtless caused 
partly by the action of the sun on the ice or snow, and 
partly by the porous nature of the river-b(*.d, but we had 
not time to make a minute investigation. We attempted 
to store watca* by constructing a small dam, in the hope 
of ol)taining a juire supply. Jhit our efforts were vain ; 
as tlu; How decr(»ased tin? stored supply vanished through 
the ground, and we had to be content with tin* muddy 
waL(U’ which caiiK! at intiu-vals with a rush as if from a 
newly-opened sluict?. 

We wished to ascertain the position of llu^ place* called 
Kiindor, whose very existence now seemed df)ul)tful, and 
was accepted, not on the stre,ngth of the guide’s assen- 
tions, but on the word of ^^urbu, the shepherd, who told 
us that he had visitcMl the placej several times, going from 
ijadak. We therefore sent Jbimzan ahead on my riding 
pony, attended by one of our guides, to reconnoitre, while 
Lent) and I betook ourselves to the work of survtiying. 
We found somt^ inconvenience from the want of helio- 
graphs. A small folding mirror had to serve the purpose. 
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and an alpenstock was used to align the sun’s rays so 
that the surveyor in the valley could make his signals 
visible to the men on the hill, who in turn, though 
untrained, were able to use a second mirror with sufficient 
exactness. Plere we spent three days in surveying, and 
then resumed our inarch. We had not goiui far when w’e 
met Kamzan n^turning from liundor, accompanied by tWT) 
natives of tlie place, which we were told was distant two 
days’ journey. 
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Kaiir/an s(Mit to I.adiik — Ifis cxciiso for dalsivin^ — Pike's love of 
(•old water Aniiovinj' eariivan men — Kiindor- ■“ IVestMits” from 
Pombo Fresh trans]K)rt -Xanu's of pla(?(*,s -Tiar{>[c* "lacicT — The 
Nabo l-iji Mountain sickness -Saninaji a^'ain disolxMlient -The 
last lialt — (\dd weather-- Accident to tlu'odolite — Pbid of surv(.*y- 
inj' Stranj^e \isitor —Ibissoiila’s “ konka ” — Grass and fuel very 
scaive -Ih^atli of animals — Our scribe Hasson la Sending; for 
transport and supplies — Siiootin^ ponies — Arrival of men from 
TiUtkum -Wood at last — The wat(?rless camps —Arrival at 
liUtknm Heturn to Leh- The /oji La in winter- Froxen to 
d(?atli— Knd of journey. 

1>AMZAN juid his now friends from Knndor informed 
us tliai the lk)mI)o had ejono to Tjadak to pllrchas(^ 
))arley and otluu* supplies for liis own people, and sinc(i in 
his ahs(*nc(^ there was little iwuhahility of the nomads 
providin^f us with sulllie.ient transport for tht) rtuiniiiider 
of our journey, we resolved to act independently of tluun. 
h'obran.i^^ was tin? n(*ar(»st villa*^(^ in Jh’itish territory, and 
thithi'i* we deeidcul to send Ivamzan to procure the neces- 
sary animals. By much talkin^^ and liberal promises he 
(•ohtriv('(l to obtain a L^uidc*, but no j)()ny could be Ixnight 
or borrow{‘d, and I had to ^ivc^ him mine. W(' had 
sutticient food foi* ours(dv(?s and tin* caravan men, but 
the barUw was almost us(*d up, and Ramzan was in- 
structed to {irran^^(' for a fresh supplj", as W(dl as for 
choppixl straw for thc^ animals. Ilis orders were to 
luFsten, but he was in no hurry to start, and in rejdy 
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to iiiy romoiiKtranoes he made siieli ridiculous and im- 
possible excuses as are commonly used by Ladakis, 
assertin|]f that he would certainly make up for lost time 
by travelling night and day. 

Our progr(?ss to liundor was slow and on the way wo 
had diflicultic's and annoyances to overcoiiK^ Tlu? 
weather had become very cold, and wlum, as on th(^ 
mornings of October iHth and IDth, the thermometer 
showed a temp(U'ature within 8° of zero h\, I was tempted 
to pay less attention than usual to my ablutions. I’iki?, 
howiw’er, \vith the rigour of a Spartan, abatt'd no jot of 
tlie morning cenunony. My occasional use of water 
raised by tlie- camp tircj a litth' above the freezing point, 
was regarded by him as a sign of luxurious softness. H(i 
was umnov(‘d hy accidents of the weather, and when the 
water w-as changing to icicles or when only unmelted 
snow was at hand, lie only l•ld)be<l tlui more vigorously. 
When our tent was so situated as to catch the first rays 
of tlui morning sun, a dilTerencc of t(un])(Talure was very 
perceptibl(‘ ; but we could not always have this advantagt*. 
A trying part of my work was the observation of Collie’s 
portable baromet(jr at seven in tlie nioi*ning and nine in 
the evening (local tinuO, an operation in which gloves had 
to be discarded. In unpacking tlu'. instrument, in reading 
its indications and repeating the readings until three of 
them agrei'd to withii' *004 of an inch, and in agaiji 
packing up the instrument, a good deal of tinu; was 
occupied, and I ny lingius ofhm became so numbed that 
the work had to be int(*rrupt(;d till the cinudation was 
n^stored. 

Then W(j had a good deal of annoyances from the want 
of a moderately e(mipet(*nt caravan bashi to secj that our 
orders, whic*h W(M*e never (jxacting, W(*re duly carried 
out. The men could not be trusted to do as they were 
told unless they were under constant supervision, and 
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soiiietimos tlieir disobeclienice was provoking. Instructions 
were given that certain of tlie animals, being unfit for 
work, should be exempt from carrying burdens. The 
orders were clearly understood by the men, and then 
disregarded. To the worst offender, callous to the 
sufferings of the mules, I administered two blows with 
a stick which disconcerted him so much that he lay down 
on the ground and howled that I had kilhul him. The 
lusty voice in w^hich he bew’'ailed his punishment showed 
that he had received no injury, but ridiculous as his 
behaviour was, the necessity of enforcing compliance 
with orders by such moans w'as exceedingly disagreeable. 

The tw:o Kundor men whom llamzan had introduced 
into our camp w'ere accompanied by tw^o large and ugly 
dogs. One of them very soon showed a great anti])athy 
to strangers, but as he kept at a respectful distance from 
me, 1 thought little about him. As he became more 
accustomed to our presence he seemed to lay aside his 
enmity, and when w-e reached the Churti watershed he ap- 
peared quite friendly. But his friendship was feigned, for, 
observing me defenceless, engaged in the needful w’ork of 
collecting dung for fuel, he took advantage of the 
opportunity and seized me by the calf. My position was 
distinctly disagreeable, but, at length, the brute loosened 
his hold and 1 was able to reach my rifle. By that time, 
how’ever, he was in full retreat and presented such a 
small and rapidly-moving target that the bullets did him 
]io harm. 

Kundor, w^e found was nothing more than an encamp- 
ment of nomads. Our guides had led us to believe that 
it w'as a very large one, but though, as regards area, it 
was large, embracing the valley running east and south of 
Nabo La, the tents, so far as we could see, were few and 
the population small. No doubt the numerous side 
valleys which siflford shelter and grazing for cattle, and 
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concealment from the Chukpas, were also sparsely 
inhabited. Soon after we had pitched our camp at 
Kamoyogma, the liundor Poiiibo’s Deputy, Nymget Sring, 
paid us a visit. He gave us milk and cheese, nominjilly 
as presents hut really in the hope of receiving a more 
valuable gift. In our route there were, at no great 
distaiKJO, two rathcir difficult passes, and our purpose was 
to cross these and then wait for the return of our men 
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from Fobrarig. We entered into negotiations with 
Nymget Sring, and after much talking, he agreed to sell 
us barley and to supply us with ten yaks at the rat(i of 
twelve annas per march for each animal, for at least thriie 
days. This arrangement suited us very well and was 
probably an advantageous one for . Nymget Sring. In 
such circumstances it was tlu* custom of the officials to 
commandeer the animals or provisions required, but 
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never to hand over to the owner the payment they 
received. 

Nymget, a cheerful inaii and well disposed towards us, 
agreed to accompany us till we should meet the men from 
Fobrang. Having s(jt out from Itundor, we advanced 
on the asc(int of the Nabo Ija, and, pieparatory to 
crossing the ridge, camped for the night at Larcha. 
Here the height was about 17,480 feet, but no incon- 
venience was felt l)y any of tlie men, except Tara Singh 
who complained of a headache, due probably to an over- 
abundant meal th(^ previous day. The Nabo La had btien 
mentioned to us as not high, a description which £ would 
not quite adopt. The (iastcrn slope we found gradual and 
easy. We passed a very large glacitn* which projects well 
into the main valhjy, its foot being at an altitude of about 
17,700 feet. Frequent halts w<?re necessary to rcist the 
men and animals, but without too much exertion we 
reached th(3 top. 'riiere we found the usual heap of stones 
and skulls, and this afforded us some shelter from the 
cold west wind when we proceeded to boil thermometers 
for the determination of the height. l\vo caravan men 
supplied more effectual protection by holding their filthy 
and vile-smelling sheepskins round me, and at length the 
various diiVujulties in the way of lighting the candle were 
overcome. The hypsometer screen was so admirably 
dcisigned that, as soon as the candle was lighted it 
burned freely and without waste, no additional shelter 
being required. The hypsoineters gave the altitude as 
feet. The aneroid barometer which I carried went 
below fifteen inches, the lowest point to which it was 
graduated, and there stuck fast, showing an estimated 
altitude of 19,700 feet. What height the instrument would 
have indicated had the mechanism been constructed for 
greater elevations, it is impossible to say, but the error on 
this occasion was sufficient to show that for altitudes over 
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about ]«,000 feet, this instrument was valueless. Nearly 
all aneroids record too small a barometric pressure at 
great lieiglits : their errors increase with tin; height, and 
at great heights no two instruments isvon hy the same 
maker, when placed under the same conditions, record the 
same pressure. Th(!ir errors .can only be detected by 
comparison witli the mercurial barometer, or hypsonieter 
on the si)ot. As a rule, our aneroid was compartid 
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inoriiiiifif and evcniii^^ witli Collie’s portable nierenrial 
baioiiuiter, but we never used the latter instrument at 
jiasses, only in eainp. 

The Nabo La was undoubtedly the highest point the 
caravan had reached, but few of us were seriously aftectcjd. 
Leno, Tara Singh, and two Arguns complained of head- 
aches, and Sanman's face and hands became swolhui. 
All of us had to make frequent halts for a minute or two 
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to regain breath, a circumstance which affected Pike a 
good deal, and to me was very distressing. Here Sanman, 
as at earlier stages of our journey, showed himself lazy 
and disobedient, causing more trouble tlian his assistance 
was worth. He would have been much improved by a 
sound beating, which neither Pike nor I cared to inflict. 

Descending the Nabo La, we entered a narrow, rather 
steep, and very stony valley, from which we passed into a 
broad valley almost destitute of grass, where the mules 
and ponies had to subsist on a few handfuls of com and 
the little water that was not frozcni. Fortunately, as we 
advanced we found a better supi)ly of grass and water. 
Here we halted for a day and I completed the system of 
triangulatioii by connecting it \vith Tartary Peaks, Nos. 
1 and *2, of the Griiat Trigonometrical Survey of India. 
This task 1 had fortunately accomplished before the 
theodolite was damaged by an accident. At the hill 
station hen?, on October 19th, the cold west wind was so 
violent that the instrument was blown over, though large 
stones had been piled round the stand. Leno had par- 
tially broken its fall so thsit it was not irretrievably 
destroyed, but it w^as so damaged that further work 
with it was out of the question. During four months 
the theodolite had provided me with the means of 
interesting employment, for few days or nights had 
passed without my talking either terrestrial or astrono- 
mical observations, and now, to my regret, this occu- 
pation was gone. 

Haul it not been for the cutting wdnd, we might have 
lingered and aidniin^d the painorama of maijestic mountains 
which extended before us, many of their summits being 
clothed with perpetual Snow. At leaist three of the peaks 
wdiich we observed were over ‘21,000 feet in height, and 
doubtless others were as high. Within the depression 
which they enclosed hiy, Dyap Cho, or Lake Treb, as 
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Wellby calls it. To the north of this lake was a lofty 
mountain with rounded summit, the height of which 
we endeavoured to ascertain ; our efforts, however, wore 
unsuccessful as the rounded top presented not one 
feature which could possibly be recognised from ar second 
station. 

Nymget Sring, liassoula, and some of the caravan men 
to whom our homeward route w'as to some extent familiar, 
asserted that there were no more high passes to cross, 
only a “ koiika,*’ or low i)ass, and tw^o others of insignifi- 
cant height. 

A careful examination which T made of the lofty range 
west of the Dyap Clio, did not tend to bear out their 
statement, but still Eassoula persisted in his opinion. 
We moved on and ('.aiiiped at a cheerless spot, where 
no fuel could be found and where the stream was frozen 
to a solid mass. This was at Thakcho Karu (Camp 7()), 
17,600 feet in height. This place was, in fact, very little 
below the level of the top of the pass, the ascent being so 
very gradual that the highest point could not easily be 
determined. Here was liassoula’s “ konka,” identical 
with Nymget Sring’s “ Kone La’' and the “ Kepsang 
Pass” of the maps. Snow had fallen, but not so as to 
prevent the animals from finding a scanty supply of the 
langma grass of the region. These dumb servants, owing 
to daily marches, scaicity of food and water, and the 
severe cold, were reduced to a pitiable condition 
Several of them were frozen to death and many of them 
had to be shot. In the moniings my first question w'as, 
” How many deaths during the night?” When 1 think 
of this portion of our journey it seems wonderful that any 
of our mules or ponies survived to reach Ladak. The few 
Tibetan ponies we had fared better than the other 
animals, for they had the habit of pawing the snow 
till the grass beneath was laid bare, and they hammered 
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witli their hoofs on the ice in search of water, now and 
then with success. Near the camp there was noticed an 
unexpected visitor, a bald-headed coot, which had been 
attracted by the presence of so many animals in the 
desolation of the mountains. The poor bird, like our 
beasts, was quite exhausted and was easily caught by 
the men, who were ordered to put an end to its misery 
and save it IVoiii a ling('ring and painful death. 

Of all the members of our caravan, Kassoula showed 
the most wonderful imperviousness to cold. Tn such 
weather it was inqiortant to have proper footgear; boots 
were undoubtedly the worst, unless so large as to admit 
with ease two pairs of the thickest woollen socks; but 
Kassoula, whether riding or walking, would wear nothing 
in pr(d‘erenc(i to a cast-off pair of my boots, which ho 
never fastened. This man, besides liis professional attain- 
ments, had some slender accomplishments which made 
him useful in another way. He was from Ladak, where 
the language spoken is Bhoti, and he was the only man 
in our camp who could write a lettcu* in l^hoti. When 
we wtu'e sending V) Ladak for help, a letter was necessary 
to coniirm the words of our messenger, and for the writing 
of this hitter the services of our cook were impressed, 
^riiis woi’k, however, proved almost beyond his ])owers ; 
when the orders whi(di were to form tlui groundwork of 
the epistle were rehearsed to him, lie kept inuttciring to 
himself and then proceeded to vvrite ; but it was (jasy to 
se(i that the words he used were partly IJhcjti, partly 
Hindostaiii, and partly, doubtless, from other tongues. 
All efforts to adhere to one language were hopeless, and 
when, after much labour, tlui (ipistle was finished it was 
very doubtful what its meaning was, or whether it had a 
meaning. Kassoula could repeat to us what he had been 
told to say, and doubtless did so, only pretending to read 
the letter as it finally stood. During the whole of this 
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labour the puzzled look on his solemn countenance was 
the cause of much merriment. 

In these trying times our spirits were supported by 
liassoula’s assurance that a “ gurram jugga,” or “ warm 
spot,” was not far off, but this jdace of comfort was still 
too far olf for our puii)ose. At Pagrim, where we found 
a small nomad encampment, the guide who had been 
sent with Eamzan to Ijutkum returned in the company 
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of two Tjutkuiii nion, but without Kamzaii who, lus iii- 
foniiud us, was ill and unaldo to travel. To arran^^e for 
assistance we sent Utani l)ack with oikj of these new- 
comers, hut fresh diiliculties awaited us. IMie Uundor 
men were naturally inij)atient to return to their homes. 
Winter w^as closin^^ in upon them ; there w'ere two passes 
behind them, and for all their trouble they did m)t expect 
to receive one anna. We offered an increase of pay, hut 
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without avail, for all our negotiations were with Nyniget 
Sring and were carried on in our camp apart from the 
otlier Hundor men, who, there is little doubt, knew 
nothing of the bargaining. As soon as night set in these 
men bolted and took their yaks with them, and, what 
was vexatious, they went unjiaid, so that we had to 
entrust the money to Nyniget Sring, who, with a smile, 
undertook to satisfy them. 

At Pagrini our situation was very dreary, and wo 
resolved to proceed. The transport yaks were now gone, 
but having obtained from Nymget Sring the use of his 
two ponies, we loaded these and the other animals heavily 
and set out. W(i had to send back repeatedly for surplus 
baggage, and it took us two days to travel eleven mihis to 
Niagzu. On the hills to the north of the valley there 
was a large herd of sheej), and on my asking the J jadaki, 
(^hangfunchuk, for what purpose they were driven there 
he replied, ‘‘ To get food.” 

“ Jbit,” said I, “ they cannot eat stones or earth.” 

“No, Sahib, they eat grass.” 

“ Hut they cannot find grass there.” 

“ Oh, yes, Sahib, there is grass between the stones.” 

The mountain-side was rocky, and 1 could perceive no 
green thing, but the Tibetan sheep were used to scanty 
fare and could subsist in winter on thes(j bleak mountains. 

Niagzu was liassoula’s “ warm spot.” The jilace was 
sheltered from the cold west wind by high mountains, 
and we found a fairly levcd piece of turfy ground hemmed 
in on three sides by low trees and tall brushwood so as 
to form an excellent camping-ground. In a short time 
we had collected a large quantity of dry brushwood and 
roots of trees, and all hands indulged in the luxury of 
large camp fires. Since leaving Tanksc) on June 1st 
(five months before) wo had found no fuel but l)Oortza 
and dung, which barely siiiliced for cooking purposes. 
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and we now had unspeakable delight in stretching our- 
selves at full length on the turf (frozen hard as a rock, 
but still turf) in front of a blazing lire of genuine crack- 
ling blocks of wood. For a time we forgot we were at 
an filtitude of 1 0,000 feet, on November 1st, but with the 
teiuperatun^ at zero F. we came back to realities. We 
re(}uired thick fur coats, and at night we betook ourselves 
to our much prized sleeping-bags, which left only the lace 
exposed to the frost. 

On tluj mountain-side opposite our camp wo. saw a 
larg(^ number of ram chicore, which kept calling in the 
most provoking manner, but all efforts to g(*t near these 
toothsome birds with a shot-gun proved abortive. How- 
ever, Changfuncdiuk succeeded in bringing one down with 
his carbine. 

Tn tlu^ really cold weather the cordite used for the 
caid)in(js was so useless that we gavcj up attempting to 
shoot, (-losc^ to (^Jamp 75 Pike tried to shoot an antelop(^ 
but utterly faihul, no l(;ss than six bulh^ts having droi)ped 
to the ground within lifty yards of him. The only 
])urpose to which the cordite could be ])ut in such circum- 
stanc(^s was to kill exhausted mules and poTiies. 

At hmgth the Lutkum men and baggage animals 
arrived, and we were able to rc^sume our journey. There 
werc^ still two waterless camping-grounds before us,, but 
at tluise places barley and ch()])j)ed straw had been stored 
ready for our animals, and water was obtained from fresh- 
fallen snow. 

The severity of the weather iiuueasod the demand for 
medicines, but sonu^times these W(u;e asked for w’lien 
(piite unnecessary. The old Sikh, Tara Singh, was the 
fii*st to feign illness by a forced and frecpient cough ; his 
example was followed with aiiiioyiiig rapidity, and vigorous 
remedies became necessary. After it was made (juite 
clear that there was no real malady in the camp the 
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dispensing of drugs ceased, and an order was issued 
allowing for each man’s restoration to health a period 
of twenty-four hours, after which a heavy fine would be 
imposed for every cough that was heard. This remedy 
was more effective than all drugs and cured the camp 
with marvellous rapidity. 

After a long and tiring march, in which we had to 
cross a pass, high but not difficult, we reached the valley 
in which Lutkum stands. During the greater part of 
the last day’s march 1 rode Pike’s pony, which he very 
generously gave me, as T was rather used up, and when it 
was drawing near to seven o’clock in the evening we 
entered the village. A great supply of boortza had been 
collected for us, and other stores were in readiness, but 
we had to wait for about an hour till we heard the salaam- 
ing which betokened the meeting of our Argilns with 
their fellow-countrymen, and the arrival of our diminished 
caravan. 

Of the sixty-six animals with which we had set out 
from Leh no less than sixty had fallen victims to the 
hardships of the journey, or had been stolen by the 
Chukpas. The remaining six were fit for no greater 
load than a few of the men’s sheepskin coats, and with 
that they could only crawl slowly along. So low had 
their vitality been reduced by privation, that for several 
days they could not eat anything like a satisfactory 
quantity of the grass or barley, which was now offered 
them in abundance. 

Thii provisions which we carried for the caravan — 
suttoo, flour, rice, and bread — lasted till the day of our 
return. Since the 18th of June, when we crossed the 
Lanak La, our caravan luad travelled 77(5 miles, of which 
I had walked more than half. I had still to reach Leh 
to complete the journey, but there was no longer the 
need for pedestrian exercise, as the Wazir, Bishuii Dass, 
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THE ZOJI LA IN WINTER. 

very kindly had sent a chaprassic to meet us and make 
the necessary arrangements. Fortunately very little 
snow had fallen on the Chang La, and having easily 
surmounted this pass, we reached Leh on November 13th. 

I spent a few days in resting and paying off the caravan 
men, and when all business relating to the expedition had 
been accomplished, I reluctantly said goodbye to Arnold 
Pike, who, for the purpose of sport, had determined to 
spend the winter in Ladak. His genial society had been 
a sourc(j of gre^at enjoyment during the expedition, and 
to his indefatigable (Uiergy and hearty co-operation I 
was largely indebted for success. Put for his carcj 
and skill the natural history and bola specimens which 
we picked up would have fared badly. In addition to 
rendering such assistance, he had acted as quarter-master, 
and had, besides, been always eager to reconnoitre, even 
at times when labouring under physical weakness. He 
had resolved to remain in Ijadak -I had to rejoin my 
regiment ; so with a hearty handshake we parted com- 
pany and I set out for Srinagar. 

There w(?re reports of an ecarly snowfall on the Zoji La, 
and whil() 1 was delayed at Dras twemty inches of snow 
fell. When the wciather had cleared I set out with coolies 
lightly laden, and four men to act as guidcis and make a 
track through the snow. Our prognjss w’as at the rate 
of about a mile an hour, and it took us four days to travel 
to Baltal, a journey of 31 miles, which in summer I had 
accomplisluid in a single day. The pass, we found, was 
closed even to mail runners, fuid a number of wretchedly 
clad women and children from Baltistan, who were 
WJiiting to cross, attached themselves to my party. The 
worst day’s march w^as from Mcchuhoi to Haltal, during 
which we were impedcul by a strong wind which blew the 
fine frozen snow in our faces. Accompanied by Leno, 
Utam Singh, and a man from Dras, I had set out early 
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from tlic rest-house jit Medmhoi ahead of the coolies, 
and after some hours of weary plodding through the snow 
I reached the top of the pass. There I almost stumbled 
over the body of a Sepoy who had been frozen to death. 
I learned afterwards that my men had noticed him the 
day before pushing on from Mechuhoi, and had en- 
deavoured to recall him. The poor man, clothed in the 
thinnest rags, had evidently reached the spot after dark, 
and before attempting to descend the stcjcp snowy slope 
had sat down to rest. He had removed one puttie, and 
had partially removed the other, and then had been over- 
taken by the fatal sleep. The snowfall not having been 
as yet sutticiont to fill uj) the bottom of the narrow gorge, 
and bridge over the rushing str(\am, we had to cut steps 
for ourselves on the steep sides of the ravine — an un- 
pleasant task in the face of the cold wind. We reached 
I^altal without mishap to any of iny ])arty, but one of the 
Ihiltis who had joined our coolies was frozen to death 
while b(iing carried across the ])ass. 

At Baltal I expected to spend the night with less 
discomfort than 1 had experienced at Mechuhoi. The 
key of the apartment reserved for Ihiropeans visiting tlu^ 
nist-house had bi^en entrusted to a postal I^aroga, or 
overseer of mail-runners, but he had unaccountably 
n'turned it to Kashmir. I had to rest in the largo room 
in company with coolies, servants, mail-runners, Baliis, 
and a couple of Kaskmiris who had been sent from 
Srinagar with some luxuries for me. It was the 11th of 
Decembei- when I reached Srinagar, so alt(u*cd in appear- 
ances that my own friends failed to recognise me. Thence 
I travelled to 'Kawal Pindi in a “ tonga,’’ or stage-cart, 
specially adapted for steep gradients and sharp curves, 
and from liawal Pindi I travelled by rail to Umballa, 
where my regiment was quartered. 
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Proi)arations at Siinaj'ar— Start from Uandipoora — Troublo with 
Kliiilik Trial of Klialik — Stay at Gilf^it— Hunza — Mutinous pony 
men -rloiu’iiey to the Pamirs — Prost-hitton — Ditlieulty of sur- 
veyiiig in winter — Trouble with natives — Visit to C’obbolcl. 

L IK]^ otlier Hritisli otlicors smitten with the exploration 
fever, 1 had had diihcnlty in ohtainin^^ sullieient 
leave of absence from my regiment, hut in March, 18‘.)7, 
owing to troubles arising from an unhealthy liver, I 
foimd it necessary to resign my commission and quit 
India for good. 

The immediate ])urpose of the first portion of this 
journey for which I now pnjpared, was the exploration 
and careful survey of that part of the valley of the 
Varkand River extending from the west (uid of Raskain 
to the neighbourhood of Yarkand, The most recent map 
of this region with which I was provided was Lord 
Curzoirs, published in the Geographical Journal for 
July, IS‘J(). On this carefully compiled map, showing 
the Pamirs and adjacent country, a long stri^tch of the 
Yarkand Uiv(!r is nipresented by dotted lines whose', 
general direction is about north-north-east, and I resolved 
to investigate what truth there was in this doubtful 
representation. Sojiie bhiropeans had crossed the river 
at Langar, and Grombehefsky had crossed it at Sanglash, 
but no other traveller had followed its course below' the 
west end of Raskam. Eor the pui’pose of this investiga- 
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tion it was advisable to avoid, if possible, the long and 
circuitous route by Leh and Yarkand, and to proceed by 
the Gilgit-Hunza route to the Taghdumbash Pamir. 
Along this route the difficulties of transport and supplies 
were very considerabkj, and it was doubtful whether the 
necessary permission would be granted by the Indian 
Government. The autliorities, however, not only acceded 
to my application, but also enjoined their officials to 
render me such assistance as might be within their 
power, so that I had the prospect of being able to com- 
mence survey work immediately after crossing the frontier, 
and of achieving my first purpose before any great fall of 
snow could retard operations. 

For this, as for the earlier expedition, caravan prepara- 
tions had to be made at Srinagar, but as it was my 
intention to winter in Turkestan and enter Tibet from the 
north in the following summer, the j)reliminary work was 
on a much smaller scale than in 1890. 

Owing to the demand for troops for the Tirah Field 
Force then being mobilised, I was deprived of a companion 
who had intended joining the expedition, but, fortunately, 
K. P. Coblxdd, late of the 00th llifles, who was then in 
Srinagar, obtained leave and became my fellow-traveller 
as far as the Taghdumbash Pamir. lUie assistant- 
surveyor, formerly lent to me by the Indian Survey 
l)ej)artment, had been murdered during an expedition 
undertaken by Pottinger, but a fresh man, Dalbir Jiai, 
trained at Dchra l^un, was now supplied. As my con- 
nection wdth th(; army and the Government of India had 
ceased, I was at a loss for a young and trustworthy man 
to act as orderly. Many old pensioners from native 
regiments could easily have l)een procured, but youth was 
as essential as staunchness. While dining one night with 
the 8rd Madras Lancers at Secunderabad I happened to 
memtion the mjitter, and the commanding oiheer. Major 
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Jones, said that' he had in his regiment an excellent fellow 
who might volunteer. When I asked the youth whether 
he would join me, he replied at bnce, “ I will go with 
you to Kabul, Lhasa, or Pekin,” rendering further parley 
unnecessary. The man was named Naik Ahdiil Karim ; 
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ho was a Cliinaiiian, a native of Yunnan, whence he had 
wandered through Lhasa and Nepal to India. The 
permission of the Military Department was obtained, 
and the orderly joined me at Srinagar a few days before 1 
started. Other members of the party were Dass, the 
cook ; Utam Singh, the collector ; Abdul Khalik, the 
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caravan bashi ; and five other Argftns, four of whom had 
accompanied me on the former journey. 

Owin<( to the demand for transport animals for the 
Tirah Campai^^n, ponies or mules lit for my purpose were 
difficult to find in Srinagar. There was no scarcity of old 
and useless animals, for which the owners asked fancy 
prices, and scores of these had to b(5 rejected before 
-thirteen ponies of fair quality could be s(?cin*ed. On 
my behalf an arrangeimnit was kindly made at Bandipur 
by Major Yeilding, the commissariat and transport olKc(n* 
on special duty in Kashmir, for twenty-five ponicis for at 
least six niontlis, from Shiikur, a native of Astor. 1'he 
average native of the J^ast, however, doiis not hesitate to 
go hack on Ids bargain if it s(5ems convenient to do so, 
though he rightly (considers such a proceciding disgraceful 
in a Sahib. Of the ponies supplied by Shukiir none wen', 
of th(? prescribi'd standard and condition, and only a few 
were fit for a lengtlumed journey. Kora linii^ there was a 
difficulty in procuring pack saddles, wliich tlie carjivan 
baslii asserted amounted almost to an impossibility, hut 
ev(uitually wooden ones w('re obtained from J)ras. 

Having seem Khalik and tluj ponies set out on the road 
to liandipur, the start ing- 2 :)oint for Gilgit, it was with gn?at 
jdeasure that on September 13th I left Srinagar, and floatcxl 
dcjw'ii stream in a dunga, or native house-boat. Next 
morning, suffering from the stings of vicious mosquitoes, 
1 reached Jlandipur, where; Khalik and the iionies were 
waiting, but the lazy bashi had done nothing towards 
having the new saddles fitted to the ponies, two of which 
had slight sores on the back, so that T had to ask Major 
Yeilding for a couple of substitutes. Profiting by ex- 
j)erience acquired in my first journey, I determined not 
only to weigh every jiackage, but to have the fiackages 
arranged in almost (;qual loads of about two maiinds or 
IhOlbs. each. The caravan biishi is usually instructed to 
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make arrangements (bandarbast karna), and the result is 
rather a lessening of his own work than a satisfactory 
distribution of the paekjiges. My proceedings now were 
contrary to custom, and Khalik, evidently resenting the 
innovation, became (piite sulky. For the labour under- 
gone by myself in this inattcn* I was abundantly repaid 
during the journey. The work was properly done once 
for all, instead of having to be rej)eatcd in an unsatisfactory 
manner before every marcl), and the risks of loads sli2:)ping 
otr was reduced to a minimuiii. Our thirty- three baggage 
animals on leaving Bandi2)ur carried a total weight of 
nearly two and one-third tons, mostly of flour, ri(;e, and 
corn, so that we exi)ected to be nearly indcjpeiident of 
local supplitjs till we reached Turkestan. After a busy 
morning I saw the last of the 2)oni(5S loaded and on its 
way by half-i)ast ouo ; then 1. went to Major Yeilding's 
bungalow, a couple of miles from the village, and oneci 
more enjoyed tlie cheerful coni2)any of this hosjntable 
family wlio had freely helixid me in tlui all ijni)ortant 
matter of transport. (.^Jimbing a zigzag road from whicli 
(jxcellimt views of the 2)ictures(|ue valley b(Jiieath and tluj 
adjacent pine-clad mountains were obtained, I reached 
the small rest-house of Tragbal about eight o’clock in tluj 
iiV(Uiing, and found Col)bold w'aiting for my arrival. TIki 
cool, bracing air provided a delightful change from the hot, 
moist cliniat(j of Srinagar, wliile the scenery, enlivemxl 
by the wild flowers scatttu'ed about the Tragbal Fass, and 
by clear rivers flowing in the distance, made us moni 
thoroughly enjoy this jdeasant country. 

It was not long before com[)laints were made to me 
against Khalik, the caravan bashi, who was alleged to 
have defrauded his namesake, Cobbold’s factotum, of about 
forty rin)ees. Though Khalik had bcien rcicommended to 
me as an excellent man for supervising others, my own 
i^xi^erience of him had led me to a different opinion, and 
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there seemed no room for doubt as to his dishonesty. 
However, as it would have been inconvenient to bring 
matters to a crisis while we were en route to Gilgit, I 
pretended to be ignorant of his misdeeds, even though 
Abdul Karim offered to enlighten me on the subject. 
Natives have generally a clearer insight into each other’s 
characters than Euroi)eans possess, and have genersilly 
better opportunities for arriving at a correct opinion. I, 
therefore, when on the march to Astor, took advantage of 
Abdul Karim’s presence alone with me and spoke of 
Khalik’s character. 

“ Well, Abdul Karim, what do you think of the caravan 
bashi ? ” 

“ Sahib, he is a very bad man and a great thief ; 
kill him, Sahib, at once, and there will be no 
more troubkj.” Seeing that 1 did not at once concur, 
he added, “ If you do not like to kill him, give me 
the order; I shall kill him at once, and then you will 
have no more troubkj.” 

Abdurs method of dealing with the delinquent was more 
severe than any I had considered, and did not obtain my 
approval, but, as I did not wish to extinguish completely 
the zeal of my orderly, I only remarked that, as we were 
still on British territory, it would be better not to act on 
his advice just at present. Khalik was cordially hated as 
well as dreaded by several of his fellow-countrymen, who 
offered convincing evidcjiice of his evil doings. lf(j was 
apparently quite ignorant of the dislike with which he 
was regarded, and when we came to Dak Pari, the last 
rest-house on the way to Gilgit, he openly denounced and 
abused me in the j)resence of all my followers and the few 
Dak men, or mail-runners, who inhabited the place. He 
asserted that his Sahib was a miserable cur, who had 
himself meanly purchased the few ponies which belonged 
to his section of the caravan, and had even bought the 
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provisions for th 6 journey. The point of the grievance 
was that the caravan bashi had been unable to make such 
illicit gains as he professed to have made when in the 
service of others, whom, according to his own shewing he 
had defrauded of forty or fifty rupees a day. Khalik’s 
ways were now clearly intolerable, and a few hours after 
we had reached Crilgit, he was safely housed in gaol on a 
charge of robbery and fraud. Tliis incident was in itself 
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exceedingly disagreeable, and it marred my enjoyment of 
the otherwise cheerful conditions of my stay at Gilgit. 
^I’ho Wazir, or native Governor, Mohammed Akbar Khan, 
was well acquainted with Khalik’s antecedents, but never- 
theless devoted the best part of tliree days in a painstaking 
and impartial investigation of tluj charges now brought 
against liim. The result was the prisoner was convicted 
and condemned to twelve months’ imprisonment with 
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hard labour, a sentence which was afterwards considerably 
mitigated. In the midst of unavailing protestations, 
Khalik was photographed with shackles on, and, in his 
bitter resentment, he vowed that I should receive the 
same measure as Dagleish, who had been murdered by 
Dad Mohammed near the Karakoram Pass. 

At Dak Pari, Cobbold had suffered from an attack of 
blood poisoning and had been carried thence to Gilgit 
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where we were hospitably received by the Political Agent, 
Caj)tain A. H. MacMahon, C.S.I., C.I.K., and by Mrs. 
MacMahon, who had a most luxurious camp pitched for 
us in the delightfully cool shade of a large clump of trees 
a little below the Agency. The open-handed hospitfility 
displayed was most generous in a country where every- 
thing but meat and milk has to be brought from India, on 
baggage animals during the few months in which the 
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passes are practicable. To supply the place of some use- 
less ponies, we obtained at Gilgit ten fine mules and two 
ponies on a six months’ agreement with Mohammed 
Amin, a wiry old Pathan, who proved as great an 
acquisition as his three fellow-countrymen, who did nearlj^ 
all the heavy work of this section of the caravan. From 
Gilgit to lialtit, the capital of Hunza, and a picturesque 
village, we had the company of Captain MacMahon, and 
of Captain Roberts, the Agency Surgeon, who, having 
been present at the capture of Nilt, took us round the 
place and pointed out the olqects of special interest. 

At Baltit the Astor pony men wdio, a few weeks before, 
had clamoured for employment during the winter months, 
now' became openly mutinous, and refused to proceed 
further on any conditions. Tha matter was reported to 
the Political Agent, and under the pressure which he 
could bring to boar the men yielded, but sulked and lied 
freely concerning me. 

We were tempted to delay a few' days, for the sake of 
Captain MacMahon’s company as far as the Kilik Pass, 
w’hither he was going on a tour of inspection, but the 
season was now well advanced, and we dcjemcd it advis- 
able to set out at once so as' to reach the Taghdumbash 
Pamir before the passes wcire encumbered with snow. A 
short distance beyond Baltit the track becanu) narrower, 
and often so stecjp and stony as to bc) inipracticrabh? for 
laden ponies, so that it w'as necessary for a time to transfer 
all the baggage to the coolicis. ^Jlie journey to th(3 Pamirs, 
how’ever, was accomplished without any more serious 
mishap than the d(iath of one pony, and the fall of another 
laden with Hour, into a deep w’atcr liole with a soft, muddy 
bottom with w'hich the driver also, in consideration of his 
neglect, w'as required to make acquaintance. The Astoris 
continued to be troublesome, and it w'as with great joy 
that we beheld the approach of • several Kirghiz with 
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numerous yak and ponies for our baggage. T was now 
resolved to dispense with the services of the Astoris, Jind, 
knowing their contemptible character, I took the pre- 
caution of paying them in the presence of Mohammed 
Amin and his Pathans, as well as other witnesses, giving 
them, in addition, a small gratuity, providing them also 
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with the letter of discharge without which they could not 
proceed h(\yond Jhiltit, and making them the bearers of a 
letter to (Captain MacMahon, in which it was stated that 
they had been paid off. Yet, on reaching Gilgit on their 
waj^ hoiiKi, they freely accused me of having sent them 
back unj)aid. 
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Soon after reaching Shiran Maidan, the last halting- 
place on the south side of the Kilik Pass, we were agree- 
ably surprised at meeting Isidore Morse, an American, 
who had left Ladak early in the summer in search of wild 
sheep {pvis Poli), His description of the excellent and 
varied big-game shooting in the Hi Kich district so excited 
Cobbold, that as soon as possible he applied for and 
obtained from M. Petrovsky, the Russian Consul-General 
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at Kashgar, the necessary pcuinission to travel in that land 
of promise. 

Very fortunately there was but little snow on the 
Kilik Pass, which we crossed on October 20th, and none 
in the Taghdumbash Pamir, where we pitched our first 
camp not far from the Kukteruk nullah at an altitude of 
Rl,050 feet. So long a time had elapsed since our setting 
out from Gilgit that w'c could not place much reliance on 
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the longitude brought up by the clironometers, and I 
resolved to determine the longitude of Camp 1 by triangu- 
lation from soiiK^ of the peaks fixed by the Pamir Boundary 
Commission. 

For this purpose sites for hill stations had to be selected, 
but, owing to the severity of tlie w(iather, I was unable to 
r(^ach the elevation T wished. 

The day after we reached the Taghdunibash Pamir, 
Cobbold, who w’as not an enthusiast in the work of 
surveying, set off in seai’cli of the ovin Poll, which w'ere 
l)l(>ntiful in the Kukteruk nullah, but these animals were 
so uncommon 1}^ wary tliat I declined to waste much time 
in their pursuit, and moved towards Ujabadi, rejoining my 
companion on the route. 

This was the more? necessary as on the latest map of 
this part of the country our presemt locality was repre- 
stiiited incorrectly, and it was indispensable for topo- 
graphical w’ork that we should have good values for the 
longitude of our en(!ainpment. The niquisite operation is 
exceedingly simple in theory, but, owing in great measure 
to diniculties arising from the lateness of the season, I 
found it troublesome in practice. By the end of October, 
when work was well b(‘gun at Hill Station “A,” 1 7,(150 
fe(’t ill height, near Mazar Sultan, there was too much 
snow and the wind was too strong and biting to permit 
the erection of the theodolite at the most suitable places. 
^rher(? was also very great difficulty in identifying the 
points wliich had to be observed. All of them had been 
fixed by Colonel Wahab from the west, from which quarter 
I had never seen tluun. I was doubtful of my longitude, 
and my perplexity was increas(*d by the action of the 
wind, which altered the direction of the ruler on the plane 
table, aligning it now to one peak, now to another, each 
appanuitly as imjiortant as any of the others. In fact, to 
one looking westwards from Hill Station “ A,” near Mazar 
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Sultan, there seemed to be an archipelago of peaks, with 
one exception nearly all about the same height. As the 
day advanced the wind increased in strength, and, in order 
to get the observations at this exposed place coini)leted as 
early in the morning as possible, I twice camped at an 
altitude of 14,9;i0 feet in a small waterless vall(5y, wluire 
there was sullicient snow to make tea with and just 
sufficient level ground for a small tent. Enveloped in 
huge fur coats, and with the extremities suitably protected 
from the cold, Dalbir Kai and 1 mounted a couple of yaks, 
the theodolite and heliograph being placed on tlu^ back of 
a third yak, and with two Kirghiz to urge forward the 
animals, we commenced the ascent an hour or so before 
daybreak. ^riie mountain side was covered with shale 
and a thick layer of large loose stones of various dimen- 
sions, and so steep was it that we found the continual 
(jffort to avoid slipping backwards from the saddU) exceed- 
ingly unpleasant. We therefore dismounted and continued 
the ascent on foot, considerably aided still by the yak, to 
whose tails we clung pertinaciously. The Kirghiz could 
not understand the craze which iniiDelled me to climb 
mountains in winter (it was about the middle of 
November), and to remain on their summits for hours at 
a stretch looking through a telescope, but they did their 
work faithfully, and shewed fewer signs of resentment 
than did the yak, which now and then could oidy be urged 
on by blows. Unfortunately, though we were early at 
work, the strong wind was as early, and we found it very 
difficult to make observations, l^he observer was now' 
and tlien blown against the theodolite, and the tail of his 
fur coat swept against the stand, and the alignment again 
and again disturbed. The altitude and the wind together 
made it difficult for JJalbir liai to hear my shouting of the 
entries he should make in the angle book, and the work 
W'as delaycul by the necessity of repeating the entries to 

9 
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avoid mistakes. The work, however, was completed, 
heliographic signals from stations in the valley were 
observed, and replies were sent, the theodolite was packed 
up, the yaks loaded, and a large pillar was erected to mark 
the spot for observation from the lower stations ; then we 
gladly returned to the camp in the valley. 

The result, I may add, was very satisfactory, but it 
was accomplished at the cost of frostbitten fingers. The 
hill station was at an altitude of about 16,880 feet. 

It was evident that the Kirghiz and Tajiks of Oprang, 
Ujadbai, and its vicinity were most unwilling that I 
should travel to that part of the valley of the Yarkand 
River known as Raskam, their allegation being that the 
roads had been rendered impassable by earthquakes a few 
years beforti, and that no one ever used them now. 
After a short time, a Tajik was found who undertook 
to accompany Changfunchuk, one of my men, whom 1 
detailed to inspect the route as far as the Y^arkand River 
and return to Mazar Sultan with his report. While this 
investigation was being carried out, I set about the 
removal of my camp to Oprang, at the junction of the 
river and tlui valley which descends from the Oprang 
Pass. Col)bold had gone to that neighbourhood in quest 
of shikar, l)ut, in his directions for my guidance, he had 
underestimated the distance from Mazar Sultan. In the 
forenoon I despatched the few men and baggage animals 
required at tlie new camp, but, with Dalbir Rai, remained 
behind till nearly four o’clock to complete the triangula- 
tion. The man in charge of the pony carrying the 
theodolite, preferred to go bacik to a ford which he knew 
near Mazar Sultan, rather tluiii trust to the discovery 
of one higher up the stream, while llalbir and I were 
taken by a guidt'. along a more direct route. At the ford 
the river had been partially dammed by ice Which was 
not strong enough to bear the weight of a mounted man. 
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The guide, going on in front, made his pony smash 
through the ice, and thus prepared an easier* passage for 
me. Dalbir Kai’s pony, however, being allowed to take 
his own course, mounted on the ice which broke up into 
large patches, swaying under their load like planks in 
a rough sea. Dalbir Kai seemed a temder, sensitive man 
who had not sufficient strength of' will for the guidance 
even of a pony. When 1 remonstrated with him for not 
taking the prepared course, he thought it a sufficient 
reply that the pony wished to go another way, and he 
evidently felt aggrieved at my remarks. 1 did not reach 
Opraiig till about half-past eight in the (wening ; but tw’o 
of the num, over-confid(!nt in their ability to lind the 
route, were (luite belated, one of them having to sjK'iid 
the night in the open air, while the other was sheltered 
by some Kirghiz. 

A few (lays were devoted to sport in the neighbourhood 
of the Kungerab I’ass, where shikar were {plentiful, and, 
in the meantime, Islam, a Ijadaki, was sent to reconnoitre 
the route via the Oprang Pass to Kaskam. There had 
again been difficulty in finding a man to accompany the 
Ladaki, the stereotyped reason, that the route bad been 
destroy(?d by eartlujuakes, being strengthened by the 
rumour that lunther grass nor fuel could be found then;. 
The opposition of the Tajiks made me the more de- 
termined to go to the west end of liaskani, and eventually 
a native was found to accompq,ny Islam. The effoi-ts of 
this guide seemed less directed to finding whether the 
route was open than to proving that it was not; but 
Islam remained faithful, and at length brought back 
the welcome news that the route was perfectly easy, 
with plenty of grass and fuel as far as Issok J3ulok 
(Hot Springs), the furthest point be bad been reciuired 
to reach. 
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T> Y this time, however, Changfunchuk had reported that 
the Ilisu route, tliough beset with greater difticulties 
than that by Issok Biilok, was (juite practicable. Con- 
sequently I had a choice of routes, and a comparison 
of their respective advantagcjs led me to choose that 
wliich Changfunchuk had investigated. Its merit was 
that it led to the west end of Itaskam, and would sav(5 
tw’o days’ march as compared with the Issok liulok 
route, 'rhe Tajiks, pcjrceiving that I was not to be dcj- 
terred by false i-eports, began to yield, and, whihj alleging 
dread of earthquakes, supplied me with transport but no 
guides.* 

Public orders had been issued by the Taotai at Kashgar not only 
that no opposition was to be oilercd to me on my jouriu?y, but tliat 
every assistance was to be rendered to enable me to ti’avel wherever 
I wished. But it was subsequently ascertained that, secret orders 
had been given to the (’Jiow-Kuan at Taslikurghan cancelling the 
public orders, and enjoining that I should be dissuaded by reports 
of roads blocked by landslips caused by cai'thqualics, but that, if I 
proved obstinate and resolved to proceed to Raskam, transport might 
be supplied, but no guides on any account. 
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It curiously happened that at Ilisu two shocks of earth- 
quake occurred on the nij»ht of November 19th, and one 
on the following morning. Very soon after th(i first two 
w’ere felt, a large dejDutation of Tajiks, with their head- 
men, came to my tent and, greeting me with the expected 
“ we told you so,” begged me to desist from a journey 
which was sure to end in disaster. When they had 
finished tlieir entreaticjs, I complained of the annoyance 
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they caused by their wanton interruption of niy night’s 
rest, reiptesting them to leave me in peace and assuring 
tlunu that T should travel to the Yarkand Itiver hy the route 
that 1 had chos(!n. The men, evidcmtly much surprised 
at th(! nature of my reply, left me to enjoy my slumhers. 

I’he ascent to the Ilisu or llighsu Pass from the 
Taghdumbash Pamir is exceedingly stony, and, near the 
summit, very steep, though the descent into the Talde 
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Kol Su valley proved comparatively easy. It was in this 
valley that I first became acquainted with the distinctive 
features of the re"ion. Bold, rupged mountains, absolutely 
barren and, as a rule, so precipitous as to be within very 
few decrees of the vertical, towered above us on either 
side to a considerable height. The winter sun in many 
places (jould scarcely reach th(5 bottom of the valley, and, 
where it did, it was only for a little while. At such spots 
we turned the animals loose (as at Ilak VVydi) that they 
might search for food. ^Fhe grass at Gezuk was short, 
here it was long and coarse of the sort called kainish, but 
so dry as to be of little value. The lower portion of the 
valley was choked u]) with jungle, and in manj^ places 
there was ice which had to be roughened or overspread 
with earth to be rendered passable for the baggage 
animals. From the gorge which forms the mouth of 
this vall()y we entered, the liaskam valley which, only 
a f(?w years before, owing to the depnnlations of the 
Kanjiits, was forbidden ground to British travellers. I 
believe that Messrs. Church and Phelps were the only 
British travellers who had ever passed through the valley, 
and the fact that this was, in a manner, virgin soil, 
rendered this portion of my journey the more interesting. 

From the opposite bank of the Yarkand or liaskam 
Daria, as the river is called at Sarok Kamish, there is a 
well-marked trail leading up to Topa Dawan, and thence 
by a series of exceedingly steep zigzags into a very 
narrow and d(;ep valley in which there is plenty of 
jungle. It was in this direction that T was most anxious 
to proceed, but the route had to be abandoned, as the 
men with the hired transport not only denied all know- 
ledge of it, but flatly refused to accompany me in any 
other direction than that to Bazar Dara. At the east 
end of Sarok Kamish, the mountains on the left bank of 
the Yarkand Kiver were so steep as to be quite inaccessible 
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to one burdened with a large theodolite, and I had to 
content myself with those on the right bank which, 
though not so steep, were too low to afford a view of the 
peaks fixed from the neighbourhood of Mazar Sultan. 

' The tract known as Raskam, is that portion of the 
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valley of the Yarkand River stretching from liazar Dara, a 
small fort at the mouth of the l^ozak Dara Su, westwards 
to the point where the river turns sliarply to the north. 
The uninhabited valley is bounded by steep and lofty 
mountains, utterly barren, and with the exception of the 
Miskan Jilga, a small valley to the north of Topa Dawan, 
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where there is a little cultivation, and a few spots of 
which Azfjar and Kuktash are the more important, the 
whole valhiy is unfit for cultivation. A few hundred 
yards east of Azgar the valley is very narrow, but opens 
out a little near Surukwat, or Xaraul, where there are 
small trees and a patch of good short grass. This spot, 
situated in a semicircular depression between the river 
and a series of cliffs almost all vertical, forms a con- 
venient camping ground. A short distance beyond, the 
valley again resumes its gorge-like aspect. By far the 
widest portion of Itaskam is at Chiung Jangle (Large 
Jungle), where the bottom of the valley contains low 
dense jungle but little grass. 

^riie Mir of Hunza and the Tvanjuts, as I was informed 
before leaving the Taghdumbash Pamir, laid claim to 
Jlaskam, with what justice I cannot say. The eagerness 
of the Kanjuts to bo allowed to return to this barren land, 
and to resume the cultivation of its few cultivable patches 
\vas very remarkable. They believed that by means of 
irrigation fair crops could be raised, but when one thinks 
of the long distance from Hunza to liaskam, of the 
absence of facilities for communication, the miserable 
foot tracks, and the wide and rapid rivers to be crossed, 
it is only fair to assume that these brave and hardy men 
were influenced by a strong attachment to their ancient 
home. 

The march from Surukwat to Bazar Dara, though only 
about ten miles, took a long time to accomplish owing to 
the necessity of fording the river repeatedly. The depth 
of the water, tho. strength of the current, and the stony 
nature of the bottom made it diflicult for the mules and 
ponies to keep their footing. On December 5, 1897, 
there was a margin of very thick and slippery ice 
extending for some yards from each bank. The man 
who, for the time, was acting as guide, and whose duty 
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it was to find whore the river could be most conveniently 
forded, had a pony which was quite accustomed to the ice. 
IMie guide thought nothing of the difficulties of those who 
were less satisfactorily mounted, but boldly crossed the 
river wherever he chanced to meet it. The pony, freed 
from the rider’s weight, kept his f(uit on tlie ice at the 
near side of the river ; then he carried his master across 
the channel where there w^as no ice, gave him a lift on to 
the ice at the further side, and scjramhling up without 
nmcli difficulty reached terra finna beyond. Tin’s pro- 
cedure may have been admirable in itself, but it was not 
what was recpiired in tluj leader of a mixed company like 
ours, and our inconsiderate guide was deposed, Kaju, the 
caravan bashi, and I undertaking the work. With long 
sticks w(i ascertained the dej^th of the chaniud and the 
nature of its bed. When the place seemed suitable, we 
niquisitioned the servic(is of the quondam guide in 
clearing away the ic(^ with a pick-axe from the bank to 
the op('n channel of the stream. 'Then we d(jsj)jitched 
two men on horseback to the further bank and there 
a similar operation was carried out, the ponies having 
lu^en sent back for further loads, half-frozen, with their 
tails decked with long icicles that jingled and rattled at 
tjvery movenumt. 'riu; yaks, too, after crossing, sparkled 
with the countless icicles w^hich hung from their long 
hair and tails, but these animals, unlike tlie 
seemed indifferent to th(', cold. 

Quit(j close to Iryar in this vall(\y, tlu^ route w^as 
very difficult. 'FIh^ track was narrow, along th(^ edge of 
steep cliffs, and one of the ponies, having lost its footing, 
fell to the rocks below, where it must have met instan- 
taneous death. Among the packages with wdiich the 
animal was laden, were a bag of flour encased in a water- 
proof covering which was but little injured, a bag of corn 
which was quite torn up, and • a box containing, in 
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addition to 100 rupees in small change, a number of 
tins of matches. The matches were ignited by the 
concussion, but the tins containing them were so strong 
and so firmly soldered that none of them burst, though 
they were Inilged out like balloons. 

h^rom Sarok Kamish I had sent forward a messenger 
to Bazar Dara on a baggage ponj^ to announce my visit 
to the coiuniandant of the garrison, and when approach- 
ing the fort along with llaju, tlui caravan bashi, we went 
on ahead on foot to look for tlu^ best course for the 
caravan to follow. As we advanced we overtook th(» 
pony of the messengin; which had been left to gra/xi by 
the side of the track, and I w’as about to mount when 
Raju seriously remonstrated with me against such an 
unseemly proceeding. As the pony had only some rags 
for a saddle, and a piece of ropci for a bridle, it seemed 
to llaju beneath my dignity and the dignity of the 
occasion, that I should enter a Chinese stronghold with 
no more sumptuous equipment. The earnest manner in 
which he protested and urged me to wait for my pro))er 
pony was very amusing, and, to his keen satisfaction, 
I acquiesced, so that whcTi, soon aft(irwards, some of 
the garrison of the small walled enclosure, which the 
Chines(j call a fort, rounded the corner and salaamed to 
me, I was able to respond to tlunr greeting with becoming 
stsite. The love of outward show seems supplied in 
excess by Nature to the Oriental mind. 

T^he garrison at this plae.e nominally consists of twenty 
Kirghiz : and the Jleg of Zad, in whose district it stands, 
receives pay and food for the support of that number; 
but, in accordance with the usual methods of Chinese 
officials, this functionary pockets most of the pay and 
maintains only a few unarmed men. In most countries 
flags are not regarded as part of the soldier’s armament, 
but here there appeared to bo no military equipment 
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whatever, except tho large yellow flag which was hoisted 
daily during the few days of niy visit, so that this 
Celestial fort may fitly be described as arnuid with a 
flag. 

The vall(\y at the mouth of wdiich Bazar Dara is 
situated, well deserves the name of Dozok Dara (Difficult 
Valley), for it is stony and barren. The pass at its head, 
the Kukalimg Pass, though 1(),000 feet high, is not 
difficult when fre(^ from ice, but as we approached it we 
found the valley in some places not more than twenty- 
five f(iet wide, and encumbered with slippery and sloping 
ice. Here the animals fared very badly, especially tluj 
mules, which (piite belied their reputation for sure- 
footedness, slipping and falling far oftener than any of 
the ponies. At Tapin Chat (14,300 fe(it) we halted for 
the night before crossing the pass, but there the altitude, 
the cold wind, and the absence of vegetation made the 
conditions too trying for the baggage animals. Hasten- 
ing forward w(^ reached Zad, the largest permanent 
(Jiicampment of Kirghiz in the Kulan Urgi valley, wherc^ 
we remained a few days, and then, having obtained some 
fresh yak, we set out to recross the pass, in ordei' to 
conn('.ct the triangulation with that from Bazar Dara. 
Most of the men and all the mules and ponies wer(^ h^ft 
at Zad to recuperate, while Dalbir Uai and 1, with Dass 
the cook, and Changfflnchuk who ac.ted as interpreter, 
along with two Kirghiz who looked after three yak, re- 
ascended the slope towards the pass. The yak could 
endure the strain ; they are j)ati(uit, plodding animals, 
not sensitive to cold, and, being ruminant, can without 
difficulty be without food for a few days. 

The work of a surveyor at an altitude of 14,700 feet is 
not in itself attractive. It requires some resolution, when 
the thermometer is below zero F., to bear exj)osure during 
the greater part of the day to a strong freezing w’ind, 
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while on the moustache and heard icicles form, which can 
only be f^ot rid of by melting before a smoky fire of dung. 
The work at Tapin Chat was undoubtedly trying, but that 
at the pass itself, from 16,000 to 17,000 feet in height, 
was much more so. On Christmas Day, 1897, we began 
early, and, after measuring a base with the subtense bar, 
entered on a difficult ascent towards a commanding spot 
where Changfffnchuk had already erected a pillar. 1'he 
steep slop(i was slippery with fresh-fallen snow, and by 
the time wv hfid reacluid the pillar and had fixed the 
theodolite in 2)osition, a strong wind had arisen which, 
with the temixjrature several degrees below zero, made 
observations difficult. A sudden gust would impel nu) 
agfiinst the eye-piece, or blow my coat-tail against the 
stand of the theodolite, and, unhiSs I used a i)iece of 
j)ap(ir or cardboard to scrtien my face from the instrument 
when njading the vernier, my beard or moustache in- 
variably got frozen to the nuitiil. Such matters seem 
trifling, but attention to them rendered the work slow, 
while n'(igl(jct of them retarded it still more. When wo 
had complected these observations, we found it more 
difficult to descend from this hill station than it had l)een 
to reach it. We tried a more direct line, but the slope 
was too steej). ^riiere was serious risk of falling down 
the niounlain-sid(i or of spraining tluc ankle by treading 
on the treacher<nis 2)ieces of shale, and it was necessary 
to wait till th(c trusty yaks, managed by one of the sure- 
footed Kirghiz, had made a scries of footholds for our 
descent. 

At the pass there was no fuel to bo found. We had 
brought two sacks of dung and boortza from Tapin Chat, 
and this sufficed to make hot tea in tluc morning and to 
cook our dinner. Hut the sujiply we liJid ordered 
Mohammed Amin’s men to bring did not arrive, and our 
operations at the pass were therefore shortened. As soon 
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as we had finished the work on hand and had placed the 
instruments securely on the yak, \ set out on foot and 
reached camp in the Kulan Urgi valley about ten o’clock 
in the evening. Dalbir Kai preferred to ride, and was much 
later. The exposure and privation had been too much 
for Dalbir Eai, and he became feverish and very unwell. 
Eor a time I was deprived of his assistance, and in fact 
he never did recover from the hardships of those days. 
In this (the third) crossing of the Kukalung Pass, the 
tube of the full length mercurial barometei* was broken, 
but I had a spare one in which a few air bubbles had 
found entrance into the column of mercury. These could 
not be got rid of by shaking and tapping, but I was able 
to dispel them by carefully heating the tube over the 
camp fire. 

As I became better acquainted with this n^gion, my 
faith in the only map 1 had became weaker, and when 1 
njached Issok Bulok Agzi in latitude 37° N. and found 
that I w'as still two days’ march from th(5 Yarkand iliver, 
my confidence iii the map quite vanished. 

In the neighbourhood of Fortash, I made unsuccessful 
efforts to find an accessible peak whence 1 might obtain 
a commanding view of the country we were about to 
traverse. We discovenid an eminence which semned 
suitable for a hill station, and one of the men whom 1 
had trained to the work, laboured at the erection of a 
pillar of stones, but the task was found to be impractic- 
able. Eeturning to Issok Bulok Agzi, I began to take 
observations of moon culminating stars for longitude, but 
this work was stopped by bad weather, and, as the season 
of heavy snowfalls was about to commence, the only course 
open to me was to set out for the plains of Turkestan as 
speedily as possible. 

brom Issok ISulok Agzi to Tir, the largest village in 
the Kulan Urgi valley, and about five miles from its 
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junction with the valley of the Yarkand, the route lay 
along the bottom of the valley. Mountains, utterly barren 
and too precipitous to be climbed, except at one place near 
Ysigzi, rose to a great height on either side. At some 
places the river was frozen over and we could cross on the 
ice, but between Issok Bulok Agzi and Yagzi, the current 
was so rapid that the stream was only partially bridged in 
this fashion. From a point a little above Yagzi down to 
the Yarkand River, there are numerous patches of cultiva- 
tion with apricot trees scattered about. In fact, w'herevcr 
cultivation is possible it is carried on. 

There were two direct routes from Tir to Yarkand, one 
over the Karamut Dawan, which was said to be execrable 
owing to the steepness of the rocky sides of the valley; 
th(i other by Sandal Dawan, which, in accordance with 
the advice of the Yuz Bashi (Head of a Hundred Men) of 
Tir, 1 resolved to follow. The only difficulty of which I 
was told in this route, was a slide of bare rock whore 
animals had to be unloaded and hauled up. This obstacle 
we reached (iarly in the day, and being supplied with a 
party of villagers for haulage. We set vigorously to work. 
The task was laborious and tedious, some of the animals 
were hurt in their struggles, and it was not till dark that 
w’e succeeded in reaching a fairly open space, some few 
hundred yards abov(j. This was a cheerless spot, called 
Keshna, at an altitude of 10,000 feet, where we found 
little grass for the animals, but a sufficiency of fuel and 
water. The Yuz Bashi having assured us that there was 
no other serious obstacle on the route, he and his men 
went back to llieir homes. Their representations proved 
much fairer than the truth, for, when we had gone half- 
way from Keshna to the top of the Sandal Daw^an, which 
is 16,000 feet high, w’e came upon so steep a slope that the 
animals had to be unloaded and the baggage carried up by 
the men. We had here few hands to do the work, and 
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the process was lengthy ; but with this exception the 
track to the summit, though steep, was on the whole 
not bad. It faced southwards, and was free from snow. 
Looking from the summit northwards, we found a peri- 
lous descent before us. The slope was steep and covered 
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with snow, so that both inch and animals had many a 
tumble. We hoped that things would improve when we 
reached lower ground, but thei'o we had to rcjckon with 
very slippery, sloihng iee, on which the animals fell and 
slid for yards together. By scattering earth over the ice 
we were able by dusk, with the ‘ foremost part of the 
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caravan, to reach a grassy slope, where we found a 
small excavation used by shepherds in summer. Here 
Dass lighted a fire of yak dung, and about nine o’clock 
Mohammed Amin, tlie old Pathan, arrived with his party, 
very tired and without baggage, all of which had been left 
some little distance behind. It is worth mentioning that 
the full-length mercurial barometer and spare tubes filled 
with mercury survived this day’s journey. 

Early next morning several villagers from the Asgan Sal 
valley came hurriedly to our bivouac (Camp 31), anxious 
to know why I had not reached them in the evening. 
Being satisfied on this point, they asked why I had 
chosen the more difiicult and longer route, in prefer- 
ence to that over the Karaniut Dawan. When they 
had heard my explanation they gave free and emphatic 
expression to their opinion of the conduct of the Yuz 
Bashi of Tir, but that ofiicial was now beyond our 
reach, and 1 could only report his behaviour to the 
Chow-Kuan on arriving at Yarkand. 

For a few days Dalbir liai’s illness was a puzzle to me, 
but when we reached Zumchi he was plainly suffering 
from dysentery. He had, as I learned, disregarded my 
strict orders to abstain from solid food while his tem- 
j)erature was above normal, find had gorged himself with 
ghee and whatever else he could lay hands on. It was not 
easy to make an effective or lasting impression on this 
patient, but 1 tried aTid had some success. When he was 
suffering the pangs of sickness I cheered him ujj with the 
prospect of a speedy ndease, indicating that there was no 
hope of recov(uy except by strict self-restraint. My 
harangue had a good effect, and he promised not to 
swallow a mouthful of solid food. It was necessary to 
have him fed on milk and properly cared for in his 
weakness, and I had to devise the means of his removal 
to a place of safety. No stretcher could be procured, 
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SO I had him carried on my bed down the Asgan Sal 
valley, fortunately ovcir good tracks, to Yarkand. 

l^vei* sincci leaving Hiiiiza, about the middle of October, 
we had traversed desert places, suffering privation and 
hardship. Now we were in a habitable country, where 
supplies were easily obtained. From Zumchi to ^ arkand 
the wlude country (with exception of but a f(iw miles) is 
cultivated and fairly populous, but the breadth of the 



cultivated area is restricted by the necessity for irriga- 
tion. Wluire this fails the country is a desert of loess, 
with sand here and there. The loess evidently rciaches 
to a great depth, and at Tar Agzi its stratified forma- 
tion, seen from a distance, resembhjs rocks. In contrast 
with the mournful wastes on either side, the Asgan Sal 
vallej’, with its cultivated land and its fruit trees, mostly 
apricots— and, at Oyung, pears too— seems a j)aradise. 

lO 
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Kroiii Cliimidi I despatched Kajii, the caravan bashi, to 
Yarkand, to ^ive the Chow-Kiian <lefinite information as to 
the date of my arrival at tluit town. In Chinese ^Purkestan 
(or Sin-(^hiang) the Pniropean traveller slioiild, lor his own 
sake, inform the authorities beforehand cojicerning his 
movements. In that country, which is regarded as the 
Siberia of China, good rest-houses artj not numerous, 
and ar(j not habitually kept clean and habitable. If the 
traveller neglects to infoini the head ollicials of his 
approach, he will pi’obably find no decent lodging ready 
to receive him, and no sup])lies for his caravan. 

I'rustworthy estimates of distances were important, and 
I was exercised in discovciriTig the significance of native 
methods of indicating distances. Words were vague, 
and were sehhan used for this purpose. The tone of 
the voice, a shake of the head, a movement of the 
hainl or arm were deemed sufficient to enlighten tlui 
traveller both as to direction and distanc(^ A little 
practice enabled me to attach a Jiieaning, more or less 
deliiiite, .to each gesture, but the matter was often coin- 
plicated by tluj manifest inaccuracy of the estimate which 
was oClered. 

At a distance of a few miles from Varkajid, I met tlu^ 
postman who goes twice a month to Kashgar and back, 
carrying letters of Indian traders, which pass by the 
Taghdumbasli ramir and Gilgit. A little nearer the 
town, the chief interpreter of the C-how-Kuan, accom- 
panied by tlu'. lieg ill whose district I was to stay, 
presented his chief's red card and tlui usual civil 
messages, h'urther on, Mr. M. J^ackland, a Swedish 
missionary stationed at Yarkand, met me, and thus, 
pleasantly escorted, 1 passed through the outskirts of 
tluj Yangi Shahr to the quarters prepared for me. 1 
found my place of rest outside the old town, in a good- 
sized fruit garden known as Kolkachi. Tlie house was 
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decidedly airy, and altogether would form an agreeable 
isiuiimer residence; but on that day, January ;2(), 189H, 
1 would have preferred a less draughty abode. However, 
the place was preferable to the noisy and dirty serais 
inside the town, and my landlord supplied abundance 
of forage for the animals, thus lightening the labours 
of the caravan nu;n, who well deserved a. rest. 

My rooms had been nicely carpeted through th(^ kind- 
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ntiss of Miinslii liiuiyiird Ali, wlio ushered me into them 
with as much state as if I had been a ])ers()iiage of vast 
importance. JMiese courtesies L accepted witli all the 
dignity at my command, for, as my caravan bashi had 
shown me, it is inexpedient to belittle oneself in the 
East. Submitting to the inevitabhj, 1 conversed with 
the Muushi until, long after dark, the baggage animals 
arrived. 
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rpHE yreator part of luy first day at Yarkand was 
(lovoted to a visit to the Chow-Knan, coimiioiily called 
the Ainban, the chief ('hinese othcial. Here, as elsewhere 
within the Celestial Empire, strict ceremonial jioliteness 
is expected oven at the hands of strangers. It is neces- 
sary to give notice of an intended visit, and to mention 
the hour at which it is intended to ])ay it. Jf the day is 
unlucky, a day of mourning for a deceased emperor, 
then the Yaiuen is closed to visitors till the afternoon. 
Such days are fairly numerous, and as they come round 
they are denoted by the words Chi Shen (“13ad omen 
day”) written on a yellow cloth spread on a table at the 
entrance. 1 recognised that, so far as they concerned 
myself, the Chinese requirements were not unreasonable, 
for 1 was provided with oflidals ready to assist me. One 
of these I simt to make the announcement of my' visit in 
the proper manner. Taking my visiting card, a piece of 
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bright red paper 9 inches long and 4^ inches wide, he 
went to the Yamen and, sending in my name to the 
(Ihow-Kuan, intimated the hour of the intended visit. The 
Ohow-Kiian, M'ith the civility usual in such circumstances, 
replied that he would be pleased to receiver me at the 
appointed hour. The question of dress is of course 
important, and a European traveller does well to provide 
hinis(df beforehand with raiment suitable for such occa- 
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sions. Chinese olticials do not undergo the hardships of 
explorers, and can make no allowaiu^e for a giu'st with 
travel-stained clothing. If one intends to appear in 
uniform, he is expected to give due notice, that his host 
may he correspondingly arrayed. 1 had n<»w no right 
to wear uniform, but put on the brightest garments I 
possessed -a smoking jacket, knickerbockers, leggings, 
brown hoots, and a terai hat with scarlet j)Uggaree. 
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Escorted by the J^e^^ in whose district I lodged and by 
Munslii Jiiinyard Ali, and attended by iny orderly, Abdul 
Karim, and my caravan bashi, Rajii, I proceeded on 
horseback to tlu^ Vamcii in the middles of the Yangi 
Shahr. In tlie outer courtyard were several tiny guns, 
not more than a foot long, fastened to pieces of wood a 
little above the level of the ground. With these a salute 
was fired in my honour, much to the alarm of my pony, 
which was further pt'rturbed by tiu' crowd of loaf(?rs that 
rushed in from the l)azaar to see what was going on. I 
dismounted at the luitrance to the inner courtyard, wher(‘ 
the main dooi*s wtae opened for my recc'.ption, the sub' 
doors being us(m 1 by the rest of the com|)any. On (Altering 
I was met by the Ohow-Kuan, a courteous elderly man, 
who shook liands with me and escoi ted nu' to the recep- 
tion room on the east side of the building. We advanced 
to the end of the room, and there, with due formality, the 
inevitabhi cup of U'ai was at once presented to ni(' by my 
host, who raised it to his head and then placed it on the 
small low table betweem our seats. 1 had been impressed, 
not unfavourably, by the external api)earanc(^ of the 
^'anien, with its gaudily-painted arches, and was a littk* 
disappointed with this small, badly lighted, dingy a])art- 
nuMit wlierc', at tlie opposite end, a company of ragged 
and unwashed underlings wen^ permitted to remain. 1'he 
(’how-Kuan and I conversed in a leisurely w^ay through the 
medium of two interpreters, and I had amph' time to 
study the fac(*s of the cojnpany. I munched tlu^ swind,- 
ineats with whicli my host with his own hands supplied 
me, and observed tli at the nails of his fingers ])rojected 
about half an inerh. I mentioned my grievance against 
th(» Yuz Bashi of Tir, who had given me false information 
concerning the Sandal Dawan route, and tlu' Chow-Kuan 
blandly promised that he should be punished. The inter- 
view was lengthy and tedious, and T felt relieved when 
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the time cjiiiie for departure. Afi T left the Yaiiieii tli(? 
popguns again sounded, and I proceeded at a quiet ])iicv 
through the bazaar towards iny quarters. I had not gon(i 
far when the news reached me that the Chow- Kuan was 
already half way thither on the return visit. Setting off 
at a gallop, 1 reached Kolkachi in time to welcome niy 
former host. He came in a two-wheeled cart, or marpa, 
drawn by a veiy fine* mule, and he was provid(*d with a 
numerous retiniu^ of tag-rag and bobtail. Some of his 
attiMidants carried placards, one' an umbrella, anotlu'r a 
gong to give notice ot tiui approach of this distinguished 
magistrate. With his consent T took s(^veral photographs 
of him, but as all my photogra))hs were dovelopc'd by 
Messrs. Law Ibntbers, at Tinballa, 1 could only promise 
him a print in the distant future, a promise* which scarcely 
satisfi(*d him. On the whole, the Oliow-Kiian was conside- 
rat(\ and his visit was of short duration. 

Yarkand has often been described, and I not'd not 
re])eat dt^tails with which readers of books of travel in 
Asia are familiar, ^riio dirty, gloomy bazaa,r, with its 
tumble-down appearance, cannot be called pleasant, but 
it is certainly picturesque. The most frequented streets, 
howt'ver, and the most interesting, art* very narrow and 
far too tlark fta; the purposes of an amateur i)hotographer. 
On the first day of thtj ('hinese now year (htdd as a gala 
day) there was a remarkable display, intendtul as a mili- 
tjiry parade, outside the Yangi Shahr. The company of 
men claiming to be soldiers was no better than a rabble, 
though provided with a plentiful su])ply t)f large flags and 
a fair number f)f antiquattid Jiiuzzle-loading firearms with 
very bad black pt)wtler. In the evening the Chow- Kuan 
gtive a dinner at which T wjis the honoured guest. Tht' 
rtipast was starved at a large rountl table under the portico 
of the inner courtyard, in order that the guests might 
witm^ss a strange, dreary p(H-formance in which the 
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l)rji"on was a prominent figure. The representation was 
varied in an erratic sort of w\ay by squills, but, for me, it 
was wliolly uninteresting. Not having expected an open- 
air feast in the depth of winter, I had left my fur coat 
behind, and sat shivering in my smoking-jacket, while 
the w’(\arisonio ivpast w^ent on. Anxious not to offend 
the (ihiKise by any appearance' of indifhirencii, I had 
posted Ihiju behind the Chow’-Kuan at the opposite side of 

^ ^ 
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tlie table, wliciicn he (;ould sif^nal to me as occasion mif'ht 
icKiiiin;. 'I’he dishcis, as they were served one after another, 
seemed interminable. There wci’e more than thirty in all, 
some of them very Rood (for example, st(iwed duck and 
pastry), but others were IkmI and even repulsive. 'I’he 
viands had to bo washed down with vile-smelliii" raw' 
spirits of local manufacture, sei-ved in small cups almost 
saucer-shaped. Several times f tried to evade- the refresh- 
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ineiits both solid and fluid on the plea of ill-health, but 
in each cast; I was constrained to comply with native 
custom. Some of the usafjes at table were, to say the 
least, disagreeable to think of. If a guest had not 
emptied his cup when the time came for nsplenishing it, 
its contents (whatever might have been left) were poured 
back into the spirit kettle, and then it was refilled. The 
guests were not supplied with separate table napkins, but 
were not left absolutely unprovided for with respect to 
sueb comforts. An attendant handed round to them 
successively, in due rotation, a greasy, steaming cloth, 
wherewith eacdi wiped his hands and mouth. When my 
turn came 1 made a strenuous effort to decline its use, 
hut a look of calm surprise from the Chow-Kuan, i)ackcd 
by a seven? fretwn from Kaju, quite (;owed me, and J 
me(?kly wiped my hands and month with the disgusting 
rag, even as the others had done. It was not till late? 
that 1 was able to take leave of my host, who sent 
lantern hearers to light me to my quartera. Having 
gone straight to the medicine chest, I swallowed the 
most potent correctives I could lay hands on, but from 
the effects of that huge repast, eaten when I was shivering 
with cold, my general health suffered s(?verely. 

1 j'emained in Yarkand for about three weeks that both 
men and animals might enjoy the repose which they had 
fairly earned. During that time I had the pleasure of 
se<?iug Mr. Mackliind, of the Swedish Mission, almost 
daily, and, as w(! walked or r«)de together, sometimes in 
the bazaar but oftener in the country, he gave me much 
information about tlu? ways of the (ffiinesc? and tlu? 
natives. 

Being most anxious to make a third attempt to explore? 
the unknown parts of Sarikol before the ice disappeared 
from the? Y'arkand liiver, T went. to the Chow-Kuan to 
explain my purpose, as far as it had a definite form, and 
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to obtain from him the promise of assistance. The Yuz 
Bashi of Tir liad been brought from his villager and, when 
I went to the Yamen, I found him waiting to have his 
ease disposed of. The Chow-Kuan investigated the matter, 
and it seemed clear that the man was to blame. He was 
sentenccid to l)e beaten and, that he might not be subjected 
to torture, I asked and obtained permission to bcj present 
wh(m the punishment was inflicted. Some of the oflieials 
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of the Yanu'ii asked me to deal with the prisoner myself, 
but this I declined to do. The prisoner was j)laced on the 
stone floor in front of the judgment seat, and ludd face 
downwards by two or three men while another beat him 
on the leg between tlu^ knee and the buttock. The short, 
rapid strokes of tlu* thick stick seemed at first to cause 
little pain, but in a short time the skin became discoloured 
and, at my intervention, the beating was discontinued. 
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The Chow-Kiian not only sought in this manner to 
redress past wrongs, but gave orders to an official to 
accompany me when I set out, so that there might be 
no difficulty as to accommodation and supplies. It was 
impossible) to obtain any information in Yarkand regarding 
the portion of the river valley between the west end of 
llaskam and Kosamb, and when I set out, it was wuth the 
intention of attempting to ascend the valley from Kosarab. 
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TIkmv, liowovor, llio river was without ice, and 1 had to 
ehanj^e my plan. Proceodinji; -to Ijan^ar, a small village 
which before^ my visit had seldom seen a Kuropean, I 
found the icc still strong enon^^li to l)ear the caravan in 
crossiuf^ the stream. As wc advanced, snow be^taii to 
fall, and, by the time we I’eached Hahbut, it was falliiifif 
so heavily that the natives who accompanied me refused 
to ^^o further. It was, at tlu* tiling very annoying to be 
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compelled to abandon the attempt to cross the difficult 
Khandar Pass, but on the whole it proved fortunate. In 
consequonc(i of the open-air dinner on th(5 Chinese new 
year’s day I was in an unsatisfactory condition, and wfis 
forced to restrict my diet to milk or soup, the former 
being sometimes beyond my power of retention. Weak 
as I was, Dalbirliai was much more helpless, suffering 
from rheumatism and fever, so that, even if we had 
reached the west side of Khandar Pass, neither of iis 
would have been physically cjipable of survey work. 

The ic(^ was now melting fast, and wlujii, on February 
lUth, we returned to Tjangar, the river was almost clear. 
Tlu' water was so d('(ip that camels had to be employed to 
(*arrv the l)aggage across, while the ponies swam. TMiis 
retrograde movement was disappointing to me, and must 
have IxHMi more so to the Oan Ibishi (Head of Ten Men) at 
Tung Tjangar. 1’his petty official had procurcid supplies 
for me and had been duly paid before I left the village, 
hut had not disbursed the money to those who had 
actually provided the various articles. News of his 
delinquencies reached me on my return, when I con- 
sidered it right and ])roper, in my own interest and in 
that of the defrauded villagers, to see justice done. 'Fhe 
Oan Bashi, on being arrested, admitted the charge against 
him, and there was no difficulty in making him disgorge. 
Ih]t restitution was not enoughj and, as the Beg of 
Sarikol, the? only magistrate who was capable^ of dealing 
with the case, was tlum at Tashkurghan, some method of 
liaving the matter at once disposed of liad to be devised. 
In the Fjast, speedy justice, even though rough, is more 
effective than long-delayed retribution, and I determined 
for once to take the administration of the law into my 
hands. I inquired of several villagers if they were aware 
of the prisoner's guilt, and knew what punishment he 
would receive from the Chow-Kuan at Yarkand if the 
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iiiattei* were ixjported to him. They told me he was 
certainly ^milty and would he severely beaten if reported 
to the Chow- Kuan, whercjupoii 1 ordered Kaju and Al)dul 
Karim to hold the delinqiiont, while I deliberately 
administered twelve hard strokes on his bare back with 
my stirrup leather. A similar ease was that of thi? 
Yu/ Mashi of Oshboldu, who had defrauded several 
villaf(ers, asserting that 1 had not paid for the supplies 
I had received. It seemed to me that this offender was 
worthy of being dealt with at Yarkand by the Cliow-Kuan, 
hut the news of the summary justice there meted out to 
the Yu/ Jhishi of Tir, inclined the men of Oshbeldu 
to mercy, and at th(;ir earnest entreaty, 1 myself adminis- 
tered a firm ljut iiKjderate castigation to tlie fraudulent 
calumniator. 

Having no coiiHdeiice in the. information given us 
concerning the fnjquentcMl routes, 1 resolved to go and 
examine the country as far as Kosarab, though Dalbir 
liai and I were still unfit for work. '^Phe ford between 
'Paklay and Aytash presented no dilHculty as [he river 
there is very broad, and on February *J»*h(l was very low. 
In the day's march from Aytash to Kosarab the river had 
to he forded twice, hut more, troublesome? than tlu? fords 
wen? a siiarp corner which the camels liad dillic.ulty in 
turning, and a couple of rocky ascents up which the 
baggag(' had to be carriial by men from Kosarab. Coal, 
iron, and, I was told, coppm-, are found at this village, 
but thiiie is little enterprise, and the minerals are scarcely 
worki>d. Further than this point we found it impossible 
to advance. ^J.^luj narj-ow valley was bounded by pre- 
cipitous mountains ; the track, which only reached to 
Yajt'k, was frequently too narrow and steep for baggage 
animals, and we were precluded from trying the; opposite 
bank by the river, whi(di w^as too deep and swift to be 
forde»l. 
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This part of the Yarkand Itiver is called the Zarafshan 
(literally, “ full of gold ”) liiver, but the names of Raskaiii, 
Chiung (large), and Yarkand River are also employed. 
The name Zarafshan is doubtless given from the fact 
that gold is occasionally found on its banks, washed 
down in summer from the higher grounds. 

On March 1st W('. re-entered Yarkand with our sick list 
increased. The cold, foggy, windy weatluir had put too 
severe a strain on L^tam Singh, and ho was laid up for a 
long time with fever. 

It was with very great pleasuie that I heard of the 
arrival of another European, Mr. George Macartney, the 
Special Assistant for Chinese Affairs to the Resident in 
Kashmir. The ordinary residence of this official is at 
Kashgar, but he l)ays an annual visit to Yarkand. We 
rc^solved to have quarters in common, and, as my house 
at Kolkachi was too small for both of us, Macartney 
rentcul a much larger establishment, not far oft*, called 
Chilli Jhigh, to which I removed a sufficiency oF my 
belongings. • About a fortnight later we were joined by 
a vei*y accomplished Roman ( -atholic Missionary, h'athcir 
Hendriks, a Dutchman who, in the course of a long 
residence wdtliin the Chinese J^mpire, had become familiar 
with the languages and the customs of this part of th(i 
world. He was now' stationed at Kashgar, where Mr. 
Miicartney's inffueiice and hospitality were employed in 
mitigating tlui hardships of his lo.t. 

When the Eorsyth Mission had visited Y'arkand, 
quarters had been assigned to its members in the Yangi 
Shahr, and thercj Colonel Trotter had made his nocturnal 
observations. The spot where mine were now carried 
on was in the outer courtyard of Kolkachi, within a few 
yards of ttie door leading into the garden. I w'as desirous 
of determining the difference of the longitude of the two 
l)laces, and, to do so, it was necessary that I should have 
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iiccess t<» Colonel Tfottei-”s old station. The place was 
now under military control, and when Macartney, on my 
behalf, applied to the Chow-Kuan for the requisite ])er- 
mission, he was informed that the proper person to aj^ply 
to was the commanding military officer, or Teetai. To 
this pei’sonage we sent an intimation, with the customary 
formality, that we intended to visit him, and without 
dtilay proceeded to his abode. On reaching his dooi-. 
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liow(^vc*r, \\v welt*, info lined lliat he was eii^a^cd with 
other visitors, but that, if we waited a little, we could see 
him. This iiicssa^c^ was uniiiistakably an insult, for we 
knew that the Chow-Kuan was not tlien his visitor, and 
there was no otluir dignitary in the town who should not 
have been required to leave in order to give ])la(i) to 
MacartiKiy. We at once returned to the Chini Ihigh and 
despatched the Aksakal, within whose jurisdiction our 

1 1 
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was situatcjd, to the Yaiuon to domaud an 
explanation. The Aksakal came back with many apologies 
from the Teetai, who professed to be deaf, said he had not 
been properly informed by his servants of onr intention 
to visit him, assured us that these careless menials would 
be beaten, and promised that he would visit us next day. 
True to his word the Teetai, soon after breakfast next 
morning, jippeared at the Chini Bagh, and, on entering 
Macartney’s room, at once began to kotow to him, bring- 
ing his forehead down to the ground in token of humble 
apology. The action was directed to Macartney who, in 
politeness, w’as required to acknowledge it by a like move- 
ment, while 1 was free to enjoy the spectacle. My friend 
was not quite convinced of the good faith of our visitor, 
who might slyly leave the ceremony incompkite, and he 
resolved to reciprocate no further than occasion demanded. 
His observation was hampered by his white helnuit, which 
dropped over his face as ho bent towards the ground, but 
he was able by stealthy glances to assure himself that the 
Teetai really did kotow, and when both had thus humbled 
themselves, the reconciliation was complete. The Teetai, 
a profoundly ignorant man, raised some difficulty as to 
the purpose of the observations I wisluul to make, for he 
persisted in thinking that the result w^ould somehow 
enable me to throw cannon balls within the city with 
unerring precision. How^ever, objections were got over, 
and I obtained the necessary permission which, as the 
Chow-Kuan entered before the visit ended, received the 
approval of the civil as well as of the military authority. 
Accompanied by Father Hendriks, who kindly interpreted 
for me, I had no trouble in making the observations, 
and the dilTerence of longitude was accurately determined 
ch ronometrical 1 y . 

My original intention w^as to complete my survey 
operations in the Yarkand region and then to proceed 
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oastwiirds into Tibet. The purpose of my journey, how- 
ever, being still unfulfilled, I had to rearrange iiiy plans. 
I resolv(id to spend the sumiucu- inontlis in Tibet, and I 
clung to the hope of being abl(5 to explore tlu? unknown 
stretcdi of the Yarkand lliver, when it would be frozen over 
ill the coldest weeks of the following winter. It was still 
too early in the season to start for Tibet, and Macartney 
suggested that I should make a short excursion into the 
Takla Makan Desert. He was acejuainted with a man 
named Tslam Akun, who had ofttui sold him books pur- 
jiorting to lx* anc*i(iiit and to have h(*en found in the Takla 
Makan. My friend was not the only purehasca* of th(?se 
hooks, for Petrovsky and nearly all hhiropean travidlers 
in the region had been induced to buy them. 'I’lie man 
professed to Ik? accpiainted with buried cities in that 
d('sert, and he agreed that, acting as my guide, he should 
receive no payment until he had brought nu? to at least 
one buried city not previously visited by any European. 

During tin* visit of ^lacartney and Father Hendriks to 
Yarkand, Mr, Ihickland received iiiteri*sting information 
concerning tlu* manufacture of ancient Kotaii manu- 
scripts, his informant being a buy, the servant of Dr. Josef 
Messrur, a Persian missionary. This youth, while at 
Khotaii the year before, had struck up a warm friendship 
with another hoy, the son of an enterprising producau* of 
ancient manuscrijits, and the inforniatij)!! which reached 
llu; Swtalish missionary through these lads was probably 
true ill sulistance. ’ According to tlu? statement of the 
hoy, the hooks consist of pages printed from blocks 
of pear-tree wood, many of the characters list'd being 
from genuine old documents. After being printed - the 
pages are hung up in chimneys until they assunuj the 
required old look, and are thiui fastened togt'ther in liooks 

■■ Si*(» ** \ |{e])ovt on tlu* Rntisli Collection of Antiquities from 
Ceiitrtil Asia." In A. F. Rudolf Ilocriile, C.T., Rli.D. (Tiibin^eiil. 
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with (;()))pei* nails which arc proventcid from tearing the 
paper by copper plates. The leaves are next slightly 
damped and s])rinklcd with sand, the copper nails and 
plates are treated with acid to produce verdegris, and the 
completed article is buried in the desert where it will be 
found when wanted. The name and habitation of this 
book-manufactunu- were not disclosed, but it was under- 
stood that the man was Islam Akun, and the place 
Khotan. 

Curiously, not a single ancient maiiuscri])t (true or 
false) was offei’iid for sale to me during my first visit to 
Khotan, though 1 inquired about them and announced 
the fact that 1 was eager to jnirchase. Probably it had 
leaked out tliat the system of manufacture had been 
disclosed, and the owners of genuine manuscripts had 
considered it prudent to avoid tiui appc'.arance of com- 
l)licity in the fraud, by refraining from offering even 
genuine books tor sale. 

Having arranged to travel into the desert under Islam 
Akim’s guidance, I set about preparation. The chief 
difficulties biuiig that of water supply, I had iron tanks 
constructed with padlocks to keep the contents secure. I 
questioned Islam now and tium about his plans for the 
journey, and he always adhered to f)n(5 general outline of 
his scheme. Sometimes, however, the distances of the 
buried cities would vary, and the book-making system 
attributed to him put me on my guard. My suspicions 
were not fairly awakened till the tanks were completed, 
and then, thinking it a pity not to use them, I decided to 
spend a portion of the spring in tluj diisert, where, if I 
could light on no buried cities or books, 1 might at least 
unveil a fraud. It was on April Pith that I left Yarkand 
bound for the east. 'J^he loads had been arranged two 
days before, but Asiatics are slow to begin a journey, and 
it was not till a late hour that we were fairly on the way. 
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])(jl)arture from Yarkand— Chiiua — The Takla Makaii— Kara Targaz 
- Waste of water — Ignorance of guides— Lucky returii — Punisli- 
iiicnt of guides -Ketiirn to (.iunia -Journey to Khotan-- Kliotaii 
— Islam Akim rewarded— Hun on the mediciiicchest—Discases - 
Chlorofori II --Important operation- departure for l*olu--(’haka 
-Ha/y weather —Escaping attention —Entertained by a Mullah - - 
Tolu Stay at rolii— Negotiations with (Ihinese — Anxiety about 
Ladakis—Kiria -Delay there— Night march -Sorgak gold mines 
— Kaju very lazy -Kara Sai. 


rpHE weather was now comparatively warm, the tom- 
perature in the shade, at ‘2 p.m. on April 11th, having 
been 78° F., and I was desirous of getting over the short 
distance to Posgain before noon. So far as [ could make 
lireparation, everything was ready, but travellers in the 
hhist are depcndciiit on Orientals in whose promises it is un- 
wise to put implicit trust. The Aksakal had l)een deputed 
l)y the Chow-Kuan to attend to my wants while \ was 
in A^arkand, and from him I had obtained the promise of 
a marpa, or small cart, which was to be ready at an early 
hour to convey the tanks as far as Karghalik. The hour 
came but not the marpa, and it was not till after mid-day 
that a vehicle could be secured. The driver sot a high 
Vcalue on the service which was required, demanding a 
fare about four times that usually asked. In the bargain- 
ing, tlie Aksakal supported the driver, but tluj demand 
being ultimately reduced by about one-half, 1 agreed to 
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pjiy .‘^0 (un^fjis (the usual cliarj^e bein^f from lb to 
‘20), 1111(1 soon after one o’clock I was on my way 
towards the desert. This route was well known to 
European travellers, and it seemed unlikely that any 
uncertainty existed as to the correct ^(‘O^raphical jiosition 
of the villaf^es alon^^ the road. Hut in the cvenin^^ of the 
first day after my de|)arture from Yarkand, tiiiiii hun*:^ 
heavy on my liands, and, as two of the chronometers 
wert‘ ^^oin<i[ very steadily, I set about takin^^ astronomical 
observations to ch(!ck the position. The result of my 
work differt'd from that of prcwioiis travellers as indicated 
on the maps, and 1 thought it well to continiuj the 
ohsi'ivations, checkin«^ the lon^ntiide at each haltin*^ 
lila.ee. 

.\l Kart^halik, after some little diniculty and delay, 
thi\H? caiiu'ls were obtained from a luaj.jhbourin^^ villaj^e, 
and thes(‘ joined nu‘ a few days lat(?r at tlie oasis of (lunia. 
b’roin this r(?rtil(‘ spot a portion of the caravan accompanied 
ni(‘(»ne day's march to the oasis call(*d Kara Ta,r^^a/, when* 
we found many lar^^e irtH's in full folia^^e. Not far beyond 
this, we ent(T(‘d on the famous ’Fakla IMakan Destirt, tlu* 
apjiearance of whicli surprised me. ’Fhe landscape was 
(piite ‘^n.'een witli a profusion of jil^^an, a sp(HM(?s of tania- 
i*isk, and tivt^s, wliich stauned as if bursting;' into leaf after a 
lon^r (h'oii^dit. ’riui lar^^(* sand-dunes, sonu! n(>arly 20 feet 
hif^di, wei’e covered with jil^^-in and invariably surrounded 
with a ditch, narrow and shallow but very sharply defined. 
Amon*^^ these sand-dunes 1 and my ccimpanions, Dalbir 
Hai, Jiaju, Islam Akun, two local f^niidijs, and the camel 
man with the camels, slowly wended our way. So shjwly 
did we Jiiove, and in such a windin^^ course, aniong thc^ 
dunes and ridges, that we were at no gi*eat distance from 
Kara IWga/ when we found it nec(jssary to bivouac for 
the night. We used up the vvatei- in two of our portable 
tanks, two of the cjiinels having drunk friHOy from a 
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wooden bowl providt'd [or their use, thoiioli tlu' 
third, hein^^ nntniiiK'd in this niannc'r of potation, eouid 
not !)(• induei'd to <lo so. two tanks \\r l(‘[t lor a 

I'k'sIi supply, which was t() he brought from Kaia Tar^^a/. 

Next day 1 rosi* early, and, after awakening- my sleepy 
coJiipany, found it neei*ssary to r(‘monstrat(*. stron.udy with 
I)all>ir Ihii, wliom I found enoliy (‘njoyini^ his morning 
ablutions as if water had l)(‘en supc'rahimdanl. We eoji- 
liimed our mar(;h llii'ou.i,di a country which pr<‘s(‘nt(‘d 
little variation from that which W(‘ had traversed the day 
heh)re. 'riu‘ presence of a liny ureiin ])lanl with lone 
I'oDis led me to hoju' that water mi^dit be found i)en(‘ath 
lht‘ surface, l)ul tlmuj^di \\r du^ ilei*]) in the l)i‘d i)f a, small 
ravine, wt* huind mmc. It seenual marv(?llous that tin* 
diminiitixe plant could liv(‘ and thrive in this ]»arched 
land, wh('r(.‘ the sand by day was so hot that i‘Vi‘n the 
nalixcs, with llu’ir thick-skinned hai’t* fM‘t. could lint 
^tancl on it for any leiieth nf time. 

At the end of <iur sectuid day's march in this desert. I 
Ihiiiul that we were almost exactly on the paralli 1 id' 
• iS'’ N. latitiule. Next morning, whiui we had ,eoni‘ a 
shnrt <listance from the spot where we had hivniiacke<l, it 
heea.iie clear that our ^Ulides WCl'C «juite unlit fnr the 
work they had und(*rtaken. W’laui ( jU(‘st i(»ned, one nf 
them admitted that he had forj^'otteii tlu* dirt'clion we 
nu;.,dil tn take, and I at ni.ee .i^ave the order In nUurn. It 
Iftid hei'ii iin pait nf my purpnsi* to attempt a Inii^ dest'rt 
joiii’iK'V at this season, hut the incomptdcncc' of ^mid(‘s, 
who were at fault aflei* only tW(» short marclu's, was 
irritatin^^ I tried to l(*a.d the party back to Kara. 'rai;i»a/ 
hy th(‘ strai^dit(‘st course*, hut this I'tlbrt had to la* ahan- 
doiU‘d. In all directioiis tlu* landscape ,.])re‘sented one 
unvaryin< 4 ‘ app(‘aram*(‘ ; tlu* treats seiunud all of oiu* lu'ij^ht 
and tlu* sand-hills all (»f one sha])(*. A^uiin and a^^ain 1 
sou^ilil tn keep a distant ohjocl in \ii‘W to direct my 
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course, but, as we advanced, the chosen point was inter- 
cepted by dunes or ridges which had to be circumvented, 
and, when our prospect was again unimpeded, it was 
impossible to identify the former landmark. As we 
walked back, patiently following the track of our outward 
march, one of the guides confessed to Kaju that he had 
never been so far into the desert before, and expressed his 
satisfaction that the order had been given to return. To 
escape the heat and to mitigate the discomfort they 
experienced from the want of water, the guides scraped 
the hot sand from the surface and embedded themselves 
in the cooler layers beneath, where they remained till 
near sunset. On reaching Kara Targa/., Islam Akun, the 
chief deliiKiuent, was nowhere to be found, the two local 
men being left to suffer whatever penalty might be 
awarded. These two were merely dupes of Islam Akun, 
and having detained theni two days in fear and dread, I 
let them go without further punishment ; but on reaching 
Guma I induced the Beg to take means to secure the 
arrest of the chief off'ender. 

Having made satisfactory observations for the deter- 
mination of the rates of the chronometers, 1 resumed my 
journey towards Kbotan. It lay mostly through desert, 
where, now and then, a little scrub relieved the monotony 
of the sandy waste. We passed through several oases, in 
all of which, owing to the scantiness of the winter snow- 
fall, there was scarcity of water for irrigation. The 
annual rainfall is very slight, and it is to the melting of 
the snow on the Kwen Lun range in the spring and 
summer, that the inhabitants look for water for their 
crops. 

On May 5th I reached Khotan, where a cool and roomy 
house on the north side of the street, and a few hundred 
yards east of the Yangi Shahr, was prepared for me. As 
a dwedling, this house was excellent, but the garden 
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attached to it was small, and there was not sufficient 
open space for observing. For this purpose I had to 
betake iiiysolf to the roof, which proved so shaky that it 
was only by placing two of the feet of the theodolite on 
the main wall and keeping my assistants perfectly 
motionless, so as not to disturb the third foot while the 
levels were being read, that I could accomplish tlie work. 

I had not been long in Khotan when news reached me 
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that Islam Akim had been taken, and had been sentenced 
by the Chow- Kuan to wear the canguo, a large square 
board, weigiiing about HO lbs., round his neck for a 
month. 

At this town, letter writing and the dispensing of 
medicines occupied most of my time. I had a well- 
stocked medicine-chest, and, haying had occasion to 
administer driig.s and even to perform surgical and dental 
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work for tht3 l)eiiefit of luombers of my own company, T 
suddenly found nij^ medical skill in demand. Among the 
caravan men was oiu; Sonam Sang, who, having been 
shown his photograpli when in Srinagai*, covered his 
face with liis liands and uttered a groan of horror at his 
own ugliness. Hiis man now suflered from a large and 
(l(3ep-seatcd abscess which required to be opened. Having 
a good supply of chloroform, I put the patient under its 
inHu(‘nc(^ and successfully opened th(3 absc(?ss. Ana‘s- 
thetics had nev('r before been heard of in that part of tlu^ 
woi'ld, and great was tlu' surprise of the onlooktu’s. The 
])atient himself, on regaining consciousness, required the 
rijpeated assuranc(?s of liis compatriots to persuade him 
that the knife Ivad actually been used. 

.\ few days later, a wcialthy landowner applied to me 
for surgical assistance of a more; dillicult sort. He had 
l)e<jn carrie<l two marches to see me, but as 1 had not the 
pro))er instruments, 1 was doubtful of my ability to benelit 
hijii, ami declined to operate. Hut tlu^ poor man looked 
so disai)poinled and so lirndy refused to go till sonudhing. 
had be(*n done, that I was induced to assejil. Xotwith- 
standing my fears, the operation proved successful, and, 
not long afterwar<ls, 1 was told that the patient, who for 
six years had l)een unable to sit on horseback, had rc'sumed 
his habit of riding. 

Khotaii and its neighbourliood, though poss(‘ssed of 
no large manufacturing establishments, have important 
cottage industries. 'These comprise carpeUweaving, silk- 
weaving, the making of felt rugs, and the cutting and 
])olishing of ja(h*. For jade, the town is a well-known 
market, and 1 was desirous of purchasing some good 
specimens. Jadcj of the best quality is very rare and can 
la; obtained only in small pieces, such as are suitable; for 
rings. I went round the dealers and workers, and none 
of th(;m would even think of accepting a c.ommission from 
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iiui to procure lar^^e specinujiis. The invariable reply was, 
“If you "et the stones, we will cut and polish them 
according to any model you may show us, but we cannot 
get stones both large and good.” 

On Mfiy IHtb we set out from Khotan towards Polu, 
where we knew the climate was coohu- and the surround- 
ings mor(^ pleasant. At the long, straggling oasis of 
(’liaka 1 remaiiu'd for t(ui days. 4Mns oasis is elos(* to 
the Tckelik Tagh range, which, though not in itself of 
great importance, contains two peaks whose positions 
have l)(>en carefully determined by the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey of India. I hoped, therefore, to obtain 
the longitude of ( -haka by triangulation, but the season 
of thick haze had set in, and, for the present, the attempt 
had to be abandoned. On May Hist, the morning when 
1 left the Ohaka oasis, there were two hours of clear 
atmospluM’e, and I had an excellent vi('w of th(‘ great 
Kwen Jjun mountains, still covered with snow at the 
higher altitude's. 

In this region Kurop(\‘in visitors were very rans and as 
I proceedi'd from village to village news of my a])proach 
went before me. Ih'gs and Yuz Ihishis desired to welcome 
me, and so often were their demonstrations repeatial, 
with (escorts and other display, that such performances 
became intolei’ably vvearisonuj, while the coloui’ed I'ggs, 
bread, and sw('(*tmeats which I r()ciuved by the wayside* 
proved costly, as they had to be acknowledged by pr(*s(*nts 
of much greater valium .\11 but the very poorest inhabi- 
tants of Sin-( -hiaiig wia-e accustomed to ride, and a sahib 
who wished to be respected among them n^quired to be 
well mounted, and attended by a nuiiKirous retinue. In 
short, compliance with tlu? usages of tlu*, country became^ 
unendurable, and I souglit means of escaping unwelcome 
attention. In the hot weather I set out (^arly in tlH^ 
morning, alone and on foot, so that 'my day's march was 
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accomplished before noon. Behind me came Abdul 
Karim with my riding pony, of which I made use only 
when the day was very hot. One morning, just as I had 
overtaken Ipay with the camels, an excited Yuz Bashi 
galloj)ed up to him and inquired for news about me. 
The camel man pointed me out to him, as I stepped 
along in the cool morning air, bareheaded, clad in an 
ancient and patched khaki suit and grey flannel shirt, 
without any attendant ; and the Yuz Bashi, surprised and 
incredulous, thinking he was being imposed on by my 
people, created much amusement by his perplexity. 

The inhabitants of this region (as, indeed, of most 
others that I visited) welcome British travellers, and, 
when not forbidden, are willing to assist them. In Sai 
Bagh one of the most important residents insisted on my 
partaking of tea and sweets at his house. A little further 
on a rich and influential mullah liad prei)ared for me a 
substantial breakfast, which, though I had but recently 
had a hearty meal, I found it impossible to escape. 
When I pleaded my utter inability to avail myself of the 
proffered hospitality, my host seized the bridle of my 
pony on one side while his friends took hold of it on the 
other, so that I was constrained to dismount and eat of 
the baked mutton and bread prepared for me and iny 
men. The repast was spread in gr(?at simplicity. Seated 
on the ground under the shad<5 of some large trees we 
were provided with Imnid, large, round, and thin, to serve 
for plates on which the viands were laid. While the 
other guests, in primitive fashion, tore the meat from the 
bones with their teeth, 1 was able to facilitate matters by 
using a knife, which was my constant companion. 

The last day’s march to Polu was long and fatiguing, 
as it included an ascent of more than 8,000 feet from 
Imam La to the high plateau above the village. This 
plateau, consisting, in fact, of a long, broad, and gently 
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slopinfj ridge, running, roughly speaking, due north from 
the Kwen Lun range, is used as a grazing ground for 
large numbers of brood mares and theur foals, and for 
flocks of slieep. Hero the scenery provided a delightful 
change from that through which we had passed since 
leaving Yarkand, and the long stretch of green ridge, 
with the majestic Kwen Lun range rising abruptly before 
us, gladdened the heart. Almost due east of Polu a fine 
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double peak, 21,850 feet in height, whicli I wrongly 
assumed to be Aiishe Tagh, stood boldly out, forming a 
prominent landmark when not hidden by the prevalent 
haze.* 

From the crest of the ridge had to descend more? 

^ • Kepcfitod attempts to identify Anshc Tagh failed. This name is 

quite^ unknown to the natives of Polu and adjacent \'illagcs, who call 
the Kwen Lun range ** Snow Mountains,” and koiik^ of the princi})ul 
peaks “ (/hfikal” or “ White Mountains.”' 
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ttiaii ‘2,000 foet, the latter part of the descent bein^ very 
steep and over deep sand. At the bottom of tlie valley 
flows the Knrab River, on fording which we found our- 
selves at Polu. The village is small l)ut compact, 
situated on a ridge a little abov(^ the confluenc(j of th(^ 
Kiirab and Terelik Rivers, and about two miles soutli of 
the point where the united stream flows into the Kiria 
River. A comfortable house, belonging to a rich man, 
was vacated for ni(^, and every civility and assistance was 
proffered, but, nevertheless, sjunptoms of coming trouble 
soon appeared. An official, deputed by the Chow-Kuan of 
Kiria, and attended by a Mohammedan interpreter, came 
to the village and professed himself desirous of helping 
me. 1 had been (jxi)ecting men from Leh with baggage- 
sheep, corn, money, and sundry other articles, and, being 
doubtful whether th(?y would l>e able to find tlieir way 
unaided across the mountains, 1 had despatched a man 
w(»ll ac(]uainted with the route to look out for th(>m. 
Soon after my arrival jit Polu this man returned without 
having seen the Ladakis, but having, in accordance with 
instructions from me, “cached” food for them at Ulugh 
Kul. After this, the Chow-Kuan’s envoy, though in my 
])resence he gave utterance merely to soft nothings, 
threatened the natives with dreadful punishment if any 
assistance; should hi; giveii' me in travelling by Carey's 
route to Uadak, here known as 'Pibet. 

(1iin(;s(^ opposition works, by- j)r(;ference, und(;rhand, 
and for a time things went on smoothly. In the morn- 
ings many villagers visited me, some desirous of medi(;in(', 
others anxious to he r(;lieved of troublesome teeth. The 
extraction of teeth, I was told, was usually performed by 
the village farrier, who, while the patient was held by two 
or three men, api)lied his huge pincers and ])ulled out not 
merely th(; one offending organ, but often some inoffensive 
teeth besides. The small size of my forceps, and tlie 
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rapidity with which my patients were relieved, ensured 
'lie a lar«(e dental practice. On sonic days it was difficult 
to go out of doors without being waylaid by sufferers or 
applicants for medicine. One morning, after having 
attended to many patients, I thought I might venture forth 
for a walk, hut at the door 1 \vas met by the Yu Jhishi 
holding a man, who extended his arm towwds me and 
muttered “ Issok, issok ” (hot, liot). According to native 
notions diseases were either “ hot ” or “ cold," and it was 
the duty of tlie medicine man to detiu'mine whiidi descrip- 
tion applied to tlie case on hand. I fidt the man’s pulse 
and found it normal ; bis tongue was of the projior hue, 
and his tempiu’ature was not higli ; still he kept repeating 
the word “ Issok, issok," with which I thought myself 
familiar. I re-entered my room and brought out a box of 
pills, whi(?h I knew could do no harm. The man liad a 
look of sur|)rise as f proceeded to administer the drug, but 
just th(ui liaju approached, and, after a little questioning, 
informed nu? that the applicant had said, not “Issok” 
(hot) but “Issuk” (donkey), asking payment for the hire 
of his donkey the previous day. 

In tlie hope of obtaining guides and other assistance 
for a journey towards Ladak to meet the overdue men, 

I entered into negotiations wuth the ChoW'Kuan of Kiria, 
and, while tliese were pending, pitched my camp on the 
higli plateau I had alr(?ady crossed. The place w'as 
expos(;d, wat(jrless, and destitute of fuel, but its position 
was suitable for tlie pui-pose of measuring a basci-line and 
determining the heiglit of the jirincipjil adjacent peaks, 
including the doulile peak already mentioned. During 
thi^ first day I had clear weathcu;, but afterwards a dens(^ 
haze ov(>rspread the country, so that (^ven tlu^ near foot- 
hills were obscured, and surveying became impossibh\ 
I^or ten days J waited in that cheerless place, hoping that 
tlie veil would rise* ; and the tedium became intolerable. 

12 
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I was bent on work which could not he done, and mere 
aniiiseinent or the killing of the time seemed “ flat and 
nnpr()titabl(\” My lit(U‘ary stores were of the scantiest, 
and had they been abundant 1 could not luave (uijoyocl 
them. Kor a day or two my do<:( “ Zambok diverted 
himself and me with his vain pursuit of marmots. Then 
[ entt^red on the search for botanical specimems, but tluM-e 
was little scopti for the ^ratificjition of this taste, and I 
dis(JOvered that the most satisfactory nujthod of relievin^^ 
the monotony of existenc(‘ vras to sleep. Continuous 
sleep beinfj iiUpossible, my w'aking thoughts turned hoims 
wards, and, to my sorrow, I found that memories and 
longings whi(;h, when one is activi^ly employed, only give 
rise to healthy hopelulness, may become oppressive and 
painful when the mind lias no othm* resource. Occupa- 
tion, however, was .provided for me by tlu*. illness which 
overtook Utam Singh. The fever with which this trusty 
Hindu had been attacked at Yarkand kept him weak, and 
when I had removed my quarters from Polu village to 
Camp 78 on the high plateau, 1 liad brought him witli 
me in the hope that rest and the bracing mountain 
air would hasten his recovery. Unfortunately his hcialth 
became', worse, and I was in great perplexity as to the 
malady from which he suflfered. ffis temperature rose, 
his mouth Viccame so swollen that only the tip of his 
tongue could be siujii, and his voice was almost inaudible. 
By putting my (jar close to bis lips I could distinguish 
articulate sounds, but their meaning I could not make 
out. The most distressing feature in liis case was the 
unbearable stench w’hich proceeded from his body, and 
which made me finir that he was suffering from some 
contagious or inffjctious disease. I had his tent pitchc'd 
some hundreds of yards from the camp on a breezy si)Ot, 
and ther(j the poor fellow lay in solitudcj. He and CUiang- 
funchuk had always b(3en good friends, and now th(3 one 
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coiiipaiiioii was not unwilling to minister to the comfort 
of the other, but he was directed never to remain longer 
in the sick man’s tent than was necessary. Dass, the 
cook, obtained milk and prepared soup for him, and 
poured tliesc^ supplies into the sick man’s cup at the 
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boundary line beyond which ho one was allowed to step 
I except ( hangtunchuk. Usually I paid him a visit three 
l^or lour times a day to observe his temperature, to ascer- 
tain liis wants, and to administer medicine. No drugs 
which I gav(^ him seemed to do any good, and my eflfoils 
to diagnose* his case* wen? fruitless. Howev(*r, Ik* began 
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to mend, and gradually became so much bettt^r that I 
resolved to have him removed to Yarkand. T travelled 
with him to Kiria, the patient being carried most of the 
W'ay on an improvised litter. From Kiria he was able to 
proceed by easy stages by night in charge of Ipay, the 
camelman, and on reaching Y^arkand was received by Dr. 
Josef Messrur, the Persian missionary, who looked after 
him till my luiturn in October. 

Meanwliile my Jiegotiations with the Ohow-Kuan made 
little pnigress. It was quite clearly understood that 1 
had no intention of going to Ladak, but only wished to 
proce<Ml as far as Aksai Ohin and return to Pohi within 
two months. He told nui repeahidly that the territory 
through whicli I wished to travel was Chinese and within 
his jurisdiction, yet I could get no satisfactory or even 
definite reply. No ( -liiTiese oflicial with whom f ever liad 
dealings could be induced to transact business in a reason- 
able way. If opposed to my advances, as a Chincise oflicial 
might be assumed to bo, he would talk about the dangers 
of the journey and the terrible hardships former travellers 
had had to endure, but he would not say “ You must not 
go.” Being resolved to bring the negotiations to a dis- 
tinct issue, I decided to pay a visit to the chief obstruc- 
tionist at Kiria, and, presenting myself at the Yamen, 
was admitted to his presence. He had a very haggard, 
effeminate appc'.arance, sugg(;stive of the habitual use of 
opium, and he was evidently in bad health. My first 
visit was ineffectual, but when I called a second time 
some progress was inside. He said he W'ould not assist 
me or my people to go to Aksai Chin by w^ay of l^)lu, but 
lie undertook to send men and supplies from Polu to meet 
the expected Ladakis. I promised that I would return to 
Polu in tw'o months, and said that I now required only 
an order to the Beg of Polu authorising him to allow the 
villagers to assist me wuth guides and transport, l^his he 
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refused, but he agreed to sanction my travelling by Sorgak 
to Kara Sai, and obtaining the necessary assistance. 

Before my departure from Kiria on June ‘27th, I had 
occasion to send a message to the Chow-Kuan, and he 
took that opportunity to request me to survey the frontier 
between Sin-Chiang and Tibet — accurately, but on no 
account to place it too far south. This request made it 
plain that he was quite aw'are of my intention to continue 
the survey oi)(jrations, wdiich, in fact, .1 never concealed 
from the Chinese or any others. 

The season was now well advaTic(id, and tluj ther- 
mometer indicated a t(uiiperaturc of V. in the shade at 
two o'clock in the afternoon, the difference between the 
wet and dry bulb temi)eraturcs being about 30”. To 
avoid th() scoi’ching heat and prevent needless distress to 
Jiien and animals, I resolved to travel by night; but this 
jirrangement was displeasing to liajn, who, pretejiding not 
to hav(i understood the order, was not ri^ady to start at 
the proper hour in the evening. On the second day he 
followed a similar method but without the pretence of 
mistake, asserting that it was impossible to march at 
night, hut that the desert journey of thirty miles to 
Soi-gak could easily be accomplished in tluj daytime. I 
gave him the requisite orders as to feeding the animals 
and the supplies to be carried for the night's march. After 
mucli protestation a?id display of bad temper, he began 
th^ lU’eparation, and soon after six o’clock in the evening 
we set out. In about four hours we reached the low hills 
of loess and sand, called Awras, whither water for the 
men had been sent on donkeys. By the time w'e had 
r(^freslled ourselves and were ready to resume the march 
it was too dark to see the footprints on the sand, vaguely 
described as a road, and our halt had to be proIong(jd.* 

• Thu word “rojid” means any path. It may he applied, on thu 
one hand, to th« track of an expert mountaineer, or, on the other, to 
a wide cart-road. 
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As the night was chilJy I wrapped myself in a thin, 
well-worn numnah lent me hy one of the donkey-men, 
and, curling myself up on the sand, with my arm for a 
pillow, was soon asleep. 

About three o’clock in the morning we resunK'.d our 
march, and travelled through a country hai’e and waterless 
almost as far as Sorgak. About a mile from this village 
water was found, but the region was still devoid of 
vegetation. The villagers earn a liveliliood l)y digging 
for gold, but, from the poverty-strickcm look of the place, 
it was clear that gold was scarce', in the Jieighbourhood. 
The village houses weni miserable liovels, usually mere 
excavations with roofs almost flush with the ground. 
Supplies for the villager's had to bo bnuighi fiom ibe 
village of Talkolok, about twelve miles distant, or even (if 
flour was required) from Nia, about foi'ty miles distant. 

In the march which ende<l hero \\v bad covered quite 
forty miles (we had l)een told that the distance was thirty 
miles), but the chopped straw, dry lucerne, and corn 
which the Beg of the village had c.ollected for us and with 
which he met us as we approached, enabled me to give 
the animals a wtdl-oarned rest. Next day the air, cooled 
with rain, became clear, and in the. (ivcuiing we had an 
excellent view of the distant villages on the plains, ^riie 
few oases, of whicli Nia was by far the largc^st, with their 
bright green fields and abundant tiees in foliage, presented 
a marked contrast to the surrounding country which con- 
sisted of nothing but a dreary desert of sand and loess, 
'^rhe eye, however, could not but rest with pleasure on the 
majestic Kwen Lun mountains, now not far distant, to 
the south. Here I witnessed a gorgeous sunset, during 
which the western liorizon, almost from north to south, 
was lit up with rosy red, while, over the sun, an extra- 
ordinary effect was produced. A band of reddish yellow, 
with a breadth of about one and half times the sun’s 
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appar< 3 nt diameter, and an altitude of about J;j", burst 
into view, and after a brief display suddenly vanished. 

Continuing the journey eastwards from Sorgak, we 
entered scrubby country with here and there a small 
village, the houses of which had sloping roofs. When 
we were about two marclujs from Kara Sai the men from 
Kiria, who attended to tlui hinal transport, became 
troublesome. '^IMiey had already unreasonably petitioned 
to be allowed to return, and now they became ox)enly 
jnutinous. In such circumstances the only safe course) 
is to require implicit obedience and, if persuasion cannot 
s('cure it, then to coni])el it by force. 1 was not ignorant 
of what had been going on amongst the jaen, and when 
my orders t(j load the animals met with a refusal, I was 
prepar(?d to act. Abdul Karim, in accordance with my 
instructions, sedzed one of the ringleaders and held him 
prisoner while I walked up to the other and, with my left 
list, delivered a firm blow straight from the shoulder. 
The man staggered and was about to fall, but I kept him 
upright by a second ))low wliich Avas speedily followed by 
a tliird. 'The second and third blows, though not ad- 
ministered in the way of punishment, but rather for 
assistance and su])port to tlu*. crestfallen delimpient, 
evidently convinced him that iiionj would follow^ if 
require«l. While he st(»od dazi*d and tcTrilied, the whole 
of his compjMiiiJiis fled, save only the man whom Abdul 
Karim had secured. '1 ^ I ui proceedings mnv became farcical, 
for it was evident no danger would arise from the Kiria 
men ; but it was necessary that the comedy should roach 
a proper conclusion. I sent for a stirrup leather wdiich 
was hanging from a saddle at some little distance, and for 
some ghee (butter often rancid) to oil it, and, advancing to 
AbduTs prisoner, T explained the nature of the operation 
to which lie was about to be subjected. The man became 
abjectly penitent and protested that he would give no 
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mor(! trouble, but I refused to listen to his confessions or 
accept his assurances. At length, however, Itaju, acting 
on instructions, came forward and performed the part of 
intercessor. Though he begged hard, it apparently took 
some little time to incline me to mercy ; but when I had 
been assured that all the Kiria men would return to their 
duty, I accepted their unreserved submission and released 
the prisoner. It was surprising how soon the disturbance 
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TVriiS <IK LADAKl CAKAVAX JIKN. 


was at an end. I^licro W'ere eight nv nine men who liad 
plotted together, and there was no man but Abdul to 
whom I could look for help. I had no weapon ; my 
revolver was in my bedding ; my rifle was on my saddle 
at some distance. Had the men been I'cjsolute, I should 
have been at their mercy ; but within a very short time 
the baggage w^as loadtul up, the caravan en route, and 
disobedience on the part of these men quelled for ever. 
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Thenceforth the troublesome member of my company 
was Raju, wijo had become lazy. He shirked his work, 
neglected the necessary inspection of the animals after 
our marches until remonstrated with, and when we 
readied Kai*a Sai he became no better than an agitator 
and a creator of discontent. Of this, however, 1 pretended 
to know nothing. 

Kara Sai (Rlack Water), so far as architectural forma- 
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lion is concerned, consists of a few small caves, hollowed 
out of the loess which fonns the eastern bank of a tiny 
stream at tlie place where it leaves the hills. Close by 
am one or two patches of stunted barley \ not far olf there 
IS good grazing for camels, and on the hills abuiidancie 
ot vtigetation for Hocks of slujep and goats, which, at 
niffht, are regularly tied up in the narrow ))arts of the 
valley beside springs of excellent water. The best cave in 
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the village was cleared out for me and served for iiiy 
abode. It was not roomy; its entrance (as the photo- 
graph sliows) was low and narrow; if one toiiclu'd tlie 
walls or roof a sliower of loess fell, hut th(i dwailliiig had 
the advantagii of being ph^asantly The headmen of 

the village consulted together, and agi’eed to su])ply me 
with fresh transport as far as Yepal IJngiir on the Kiria 
river. This arrangement was satisfactory to all concerned, 
but chiefly to the Kiria men, wlio were now paid off cand at . 
liberty to return home. Thinking that possibly sonuj of 
these men had been impnissed, and believing that only 
two of them had beem to blame for the troubh? whi(;h had 
arisen, I gav(j some backslieesli to all but -the two ring- 
leaders, whose surprise and disappointment were depicted 
on their faces when they found that they were deliberately 
passed over. 



( IIAPTEK XI 

I)('|)Mrt.ujT for Tiljct- (’Iiiiioso post -Toliin Kluijri viilloy -*- Second 
journey to 'ribet Atish l*ass -Slior Kul — Dif^giiig for Wiiter- 
The Kiria Hiver — Vepal rngiir— liad weatlier- Keeonnoilring 
llsiju leaves for L’olii -Journey to Aksn - lleginning triangulation 
Uetnrn to Vepal ITngur -Departure of Kara Sai men Kiiu; 

. snow range doing cast again ■ Reeonnoitrers useless- -Ibid 
liealtli -No feasible route \>pal I'ngur onec more Fording 
Kiria liivcr -Kuiii at Maba llatun -Sourcres of Kiria River - 
Numerous glaciers - Journey to Yeshil Knl -Return to “ Fever 
Cam]) ” (’onn(?eiing with 1806 work. 

I) Y rliily Util tiu'. promised transport liad l)een provided, 
jiiid ne.\t moriiinj:^ \\v. set out I'roiu Kara Sai. Tlu^ 
eiiravan eeiisistijd i)!' 15 ponies (H) lor baggage and 5 for 
riding), and 10 donkeys, besides 7 biri'd ponii’saiid U liin d 
donkeys. In addition we bad 8 donkeys to i*arry food and 
ollu'r stores for the men who accompanied me frojn Kara 
Sai. For tlie sake of fresh meat 1 had obtaiiu'd and sent 
on a day's march in front, twenty sheep and for milk 
two goats, l)ut the milk these animals yielded was 
not worth tlie trouble tliey cost. 1 took witli nn^ a two 
months’ supj)ly of gnxin, Hour, rice, ghee, salt, tea, sugar 
and spices. My purpose was to examiiui and survey thc^ 
country to the west of the spot wdierc^ Koborovsky had 
nearly i)erished, and det(irinine the heights of as many of 
the mountain summits as possible. It was*niost desirable 
to connect the triangulation and tlu^ topograpliic work 
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accomplished in Tibet during the previous year, with the 
work on which I was now engaged, and to carry the 
triangulation across the Kw^en Lun range to Camp 78 on 
the plateau above Polu. I wished also to ascertain 
whether any feasible route led from Polu towards Central 
Tibet. I had often heard that there was such a route, 
and that it had formerly been used by Tibetans, but this 
was stoutly denied by the Polu people whom 1 questioncul 



JiOADINti TllK JiONKKT^S. 

on tluj subject. Within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitfint of Polu, none but Ladakis had come across 
the; mountains to Polu, and of Ladakis only the few 
who had accompanied Carey and Dagleish. The people 
of Kara Sai said that, the only route into the mountains 
was by the Tolan Khoja valley, and they alleg(3d that 
they had never seen any people come that way. To be 
absolutely certain that there is no route practicable for 
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animals across the Kwen Lun range between Pohi and 
the Tolan Khoja Kiver, one would have to examine every 
valley in that stretch of country ; but I think it highly 
probable tliat no such route exists. I was assured that 
tlie Kiria valley cannot be ascended as it is block(;d by 
lofty cliffs ovei; which the river falls. This statement is 
contirined by the fact that men going from Tolu to the 
upper waters of the Kiria to shoot yak, invariably go and 
r(*turn by the At To Pass and Kha Yak Day. 

As the gorg(> betwtnm l\)lan Khoja and Khuyek was 
sjiid to be impriicticabki for a caravan, we went almost 
due south for a few’ miles from Kara Sai, up a very 
nanwv valley inhabited by shepherds. Crossing a low 
and easy pass, w-e entered tlu) r()gion drained by tlu^ 
Tolan Khoja Itivcr, where the hills w’ere comparatively 
low and were covered with vc^getation. We passed one 
or tw’o W’retched hovels (dose to the confluences of the 
Itula Khan and the Tolan Khoja Rivers, and reacluid 
Khuyek on the left bank, where, though tluire wx're no 
inhabitants and little grass, we halted for the night. 

Next day we marcluid up an easy slope, from the top 
of which wx had to descend a rather steep declivity to 
Sarok l^iz (Yellow Salt) on the left bank of the Tolan 
Khoja, just below its junction with a river of about 
equal volume, the Ihizlok Sai (Salt River), and clo.sc; to a 
large saline sj)ring w’hose w^aters leave a white deposit, 
d'his spot might possibly be of some) importance, fbr it 
was said to be the point of separation of the two routes 
to Ladak. The place was very (dieerless and without 
inhabitants, (ixcept three or four men wdio formed a 
(Miinesci post, established about a month before. This 
small company was quartered in a very porous tent, in 
front of which floated a huge yellow’ flag. T asked tlui 
official in command how’ it happened that a post had 
been established at such a j)lace, and was informed that 
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its sold purpose was to render me assistance and provide 
supplies, none of which, however, were forthcoming. 
Doubtless tlu', CIiow-Kuan’s intention was to have iny 
movements und(U' observation, but he wished also to 
mal\(‘ it plain that Sarok Tnz was (ihinesc^, not Tibetan, 
territory, though th(^ possession of such a place seemed 
not wortli asserting. The man in command showcul me 
a pai^jr on which were two parallel rows of thick zigzag 
lines, intcu'spersed with dots and dashes, and told me that 
this was the map of the country. It seemed such a map 
as a couple of spiders, dipped in ink and then turned 
loose on tlu' paper, might have drawn. 

(Considering it possible that an old and disused route 
from l aidak joined that from Yopal Ihigur at Sarok ^I'uz, 
I thought it worth while to devote a day to reconnoitre. 
Tlie valltw of tlu> ^ruzlok Sai, in its 1ow(t part, did not 
pres(‘nt any serious obstacle to the march of the caravan, 
but aftiu- a few miles it became very narrow. On either 
hand rose barren mountains, those on tlie right bank 
being lofty and precipitous, while those on the left, 
though not so high, were far too steej) to l)e climbed by 
aninijils. Aft(u: ascending this bU'ak gorge for about 
7 mil(*s, liaju and I managed to cliinl) to a spot about 
‘200 fei't above the valley, but \ve could see only high 
mountains pr(>S(Miting no foothold even for mem, and 
showing not tlu^ slightest trace of vegetation. W’e wei*(‘. 
thus compidled to abandon all thoughts of procec^ling in 
that direction. 

Next day we ascended tlui valley which, soutli of Sarok 
'Ihiz, is called Sarok ^Fuz valley, and north of that point 
the Tolan Khoja valley. We had Jiot gone far wluui we 
came on a plentiful supply of grass, in the midst of which 
we i*ncam|)ed in order that our animals miglit enjoy a 
good ft'cd before' starting for the bare country of Kan 
Sai. h'or tlu' lu'xt two marclu's the fodder consistc'd 
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Willy of ii littlo boort/ii, supplemented with chopped straw 
and an increased allowance of corn. On July l(»th we 
crossed the Atish I’ass, an easy one. Ki.oOO feet hiRh.and 
once more 1 was in 'I'ihet. l'’rom si hill a vi^ry little 
higher than the pass and close to it we had a com- 
manding view, hut lookiiie for f^rass we could descry no 
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the south then* wore low, rolling hills, in striking con- 
trast to tht‘ Kw(ui Ijiin mountains to which wc were now 
accustoiiiecl. At this point the range bifurcates, one spur 
running north-east as far as Kara Sai, decreasing in 
height as it proc(?(Hls, while the other, of more uniform 
elevation, strijtclu^s eastwards. 

As w(' desc(?nded towards Shor Kul, which lies 1,750 
leet lower than the pass, we encountered lieavy falls of 
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snow, wliich, however, quickly melted. Next morning 
the wcatlier cleared and, after making observations for 
latitude and longitude, 1 took some photographs of 
mountains visible from the camp. Nearly all the prin- 
cipal peaks of this section of the Kwen Tjiin range are 
over ‘20,000 feet high, the loftiest 1 measured being 
‘20,7()0 feet, and the lowest ‘20,810 feet. Though the 
snow and glaciers facing south w’cre exposed to the July 
sun, we could only see one tiny stream issuing from them. 
With the exception of this stream, and the little water we 
ohtainofl by digging wo ohseiVed no water in this lejgion. 
1'h('ro was grass for a mile or two round ( 'ainp 00, but 
(dse where the country was absolutely barren. 

At (-amp 01 our altitude was lowca* thsin at At Tui, yet 
several of the caravan men complained of headaches and 
asked for medicine. iNry temperature was only 05*4”, or 
.‘W F. below tiu? normal, but my pulse was much fasten* 
than usual. This unpleas«antness soon })assed off, but 
I sulfered some inconvenience from difficulty of breathing 
in making any ascent, fn this inhospitable region w(i 
found only a vtny little stunted boortza, and had to issue 
th(^ last coui)le of sacks of chopped straw for the animals. 
The water we obtained by digging was bad ; it had to be 
boil(Ml and cleared with alum before it could be used, and 
there was so little of* it that many of the animals had to 
go waterless. 

As we went eastwards our spirits were raised by the 
discovery of fresh tracks of yak, betokening the neigh- 
l)ourhood of water, and soon we came on the most 
easterly branch of the Kiria liiver, in wdiich tluj baggage 
animals tlioroughly quenched their thirst. Then we 
climbed the long ascent to Kumboj^an, where, close to 
the head of the pass, wci found antelope, abundance of 
grass, and, by digging, a sufficiency of water. Desccuid- 
ing the slope on th(^ other side, w'e crossed a tiny tribu- 
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tary of the Kiria Itiver system, a mere brook, quite 
shallow and less than ten feet broad. In crossing this 
stretch of country we had bad to contend with heavy 
rain and sleet, but now, at Yepal Ungur, we found a 
camping-ground where some little sheltiu' (ungur) was 
afforded by a slightly overhanging cliff. 

liunning parallel to the Iviria lliver is a inagiiilicent 
range of snow-clad mountains, the tinest of w'hich, almost 
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due east (d' Yepal Ungur, has three peaks, the highi‘st 
rising to an altitude of 22,700 feet, while on either side 
there are summits almost as lofty. The mountain heights 
jire bold and majestic, but the whole scene is desolate and 
forbidding. The features are bare rock, ice, and snow. 
The hard, cold mountain shapes are not relieved by 
a single tree, nor softened in form or colour by spreading 
vegetation. A few patches of grass here and there, 

13 
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struggling for existence, only show the severity of the 
conditions to which they are subjectcul. 

I remained at Yepal Ungur till the rain and snow 
should cease, but meantime fresh tracks were found 
leading from the carcases of two recently killed yak, and 
indicating that two men with donkeys were going towards 
Polu. Having r(^solv(^d to send liaju to Polu to obtain 
tlie sheep from Ladak with their loads of corn, I had 
tried to induce souk? of the Kara Sai men to act as his 
guides, but they had declined, feigning ignorance of the 
route. Tlieir real reason was probably foundcid on tlu^ 
hostility which existed between the Polu and the Kara 
Sai villagers, who both claimed the right to shoot yak 
near Yepal Ungur, the Polu men assorting that the right 
belonged to them exclusively. Sijice none would act as 
guides, T sent llaju on the track of the tw^) Polu yak- 
shooters. Before this, being myself unable to travel, 1 
had sent out three reconnoitring parties. (!hangfunchuk 
and a Kara Sai man were ordered to search the country 
east of Uamp U1 and south of Shor Kul, for a caravan 
route where grass and water could be found, leading 
in any direction between the rising sun and the snow 
mountains east of Ycjpal Ungur. Sonam with a com- 
panion was diriHjted to ascend the nearest tributary of 
the Kiria liiver for the same purpose. Upon both of 
these parties, the instruction to have the rising sun on 
their left when starting each morning was emphatically 
impressed, and a large reward was promised for any 
useful discovery. The third party consisted of Islam 
Akun, tlui guide from Kara Sai, and a companion, their 
instructions being to ascertain whether it was possible to 
descend the luiarest tributary of the Kiria Kiver to Polu. 
Islam Akun was a chicken-hearted man, afraid to go, 
and soon came back with the information that he did not 
think any one else had ever gone that way. 
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At length both the weather and my health improved, 
and I was able to continue my journey. Leaving Yepal 
Ungur, I went towards the west, intending to approach 
some of the peaks fixed by the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India. At the next camp the altitude was 
found to be only 15,900 feet, but the minimum ther- 
mometer, on the night of July 25th, showed that the 
temperature had fallen to F. Notwithstanding the 
cold, we enjoyed the clear dry air after our long experi- 
ence of foul w’eathcr. 

In descending another tributary of the Kiria, not 
sliown on any iiiaj), we wasted a whole day. We reached 
a waterfall which was almost impassable, but, sending 
Abdul Karim forward to reconnoitre, I set to work to 
construct a path with stones on one side of the cataract, 
sudiciont to enable the caravan to pass. By the time 
this road was finished Abdul came back and reported 
that, lower down, the valley contracted to a few yards 
and a second cataract made the descent impossible. K(j- 
lurning up the valley, we found the proper route, and 
crossing a lofty pass reached Aksu, where survey work 
was delayed by bad w'eather, and by my own bad 
health. 

The great vai'iation of temperature we had recently ijx- 
perienced had aftcicted the rates of the chronomet(irs, and 
I was doubtlul about my longitude. To secure trust- 
worthy values, I determined t(^ commence triangulation 
at Aksu, carry the work back to Slior Kul, connect it 
with that done in 189(5 at Yeshil Kul, and then endeavour 
to connect the whole with the triangulation executed on 
the high plateau above Tolu. 

h'roiu the hill stations near Aksu I obtained a view of 
several very prominent peaks in the Kwen Lun range, 
including the fine double peak east of Polu. To the east 
of Aksu was a large mountain which hid the snow-clad 
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iiioiiniains near Yepal Ungur, while to the west there 
was a long range with scarcely a spot on its vestment of 
snow. In this range the peaks were so nuiiieroiis and so 
similar in height and appearance that, it was exceedingly 
dillicnlt to identify from the second station those seen 
from the lirst. However, I was partially successful, and 
found one summit to be ‘ 21,910 feet high, while three 
others wore over ‘ 21,000 fe(Jt. To appreciate the difficul- 
ties with which I had to contend, it is necessary to re- 
member that the country was uninhabited and almost 
desert, where we had to hasten through our operations 
before our suppliiis were exhausted ; that we worked 
at great altitudes, my camp at Aksu being at 15,700 feet; 
and that the peaks were so lofty and in many cases 
so precipitous that, it would have been out of the question 
for oiu'. burdened with a heavy theodolite to attempt to 
scale them in the limited time at our dis])Osal. 

Hefore 1 left AIvsu I was rejoined by Kajii, who brought 
with him the long-expe(jted Ladakis and ninety-five 
sluiep, laden with barley. T^hese su])plies had come 
undiir the guidance of tw'o men from the village of 
Taidvse, who w(3re anxious for employment. A com- 
patriot of theirs whom I had picke<l up at Yarkand had 
b(3Conie rather lazy, so I dismissed him and j)ut *in his 
place one of the new-comers, a man who had accom- 
panied Uagleish and Carey on their journey from l^adak 
to Polu. 

h'roiii Aksu we retraced our steps to Yepal Ungur, 
wh(3re the river had become so swollen that we had some 
difficulty in fording it. Here Changfunchuk and Sonam 
brought tlieir reports concerning the routes, and, thinking 
that Changfunchuk’s description indicated a country not 
entirely impracticable for caravan travelling, I resolved 
to follow his directions. The supplies not required for 
this journey we “cached,” and 1 had to rearrange 
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matters with the caravan men. Ilumdum, a native of 
Kiria, who had been w’orking in an unsatisfactory 
manner, asked for his discharge. The? Kara Sai num liad 
rendered excellent service, hut they liad fulfilled their 
engagement and wished to return home. Not a week 
longer would they continue with im% but eventually, by 
the inducement of very high pay, 1 persuaded one of 
them, Uzman by name, to take Humdum’s place. This 
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man had a brother among those who were njturning 
home, and when the time for •])arting came the leave- 
taking was ceremonious. After shcidding copious tears, 
the two men separated reluctantly and slowly, bhich 
had his arms crossed, and, walking backwards, bowed 
again and again with dignity to his sorrowing brother. 
The perfonnanco w\as not mere acting, and it would 
have been pathetic had it not exceeded the njquire- 
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inonts of the occasion, the parting being only for a few 
weeks. 

Returning towards our old route, we pitched our 
camp, at the end of the second day’s march, two 
miles east of Gamp 91, beside a copious spring of 
fairly good water, though only a little fodder was found 
for th(? aniiuals. The boortza root served for fuel, 
and the short growth was sufficient for the slujep and 
donkeys, which crop very close; but the ponies were 
very scantil}" fed. 

It now became clear that the inforiiiiiiion su])plied by 
Changfunchuk was not trustworthy. In his exploration 
he had not stalled morning by morning with the rising 
sun on his Id't, but on his right, his direction having 
been north of east. After repeatedly questioning him, 
1. found it was uscdess to go further ('ast from Camp 99. 
.P»esid(^s, this route was nearly destitute of fodder, but the 
hope of reward had affected (MiangfAnchuk’s view of tlu' 
region, and had made him blind to its difficulties. 

In returning westwards 1 (tlimbed a very steep and 
shaip-pointed mountain, whosi* summit from a distance 
seenuMl liroader than it was. T crontrived, with the 
assistance of a pony in the lower j)ortion of the ascent, 
and of men in the higher, to get the theodolite carried to 
the top, where, earlier in the day, Islam had erected a 
pillar. The summit contained just space enough for the 
stand of the theodolite, and 1 hiid to move about very 
cautiously. The western side was for some distance 
quite vertical, and the other side was so steep that, if one 
had slipped in any direction, he would have met a speedy 
death. We made our footing less insecure by clearing 
away the loose stones, and as there was no wind we 
were free from one frequent cause of trouble. From this 
point we could see the stately range on the east of the 
Kiria River, stretching towards the north-east beyond the 
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imposing treble-pointed mountain which rose on the east 
of Yepal Ungur. It was noteworthy that, to tlic north- 
east of tlio thrcjc-headed mountain, the snowfields and 
glaciers of the range were far more', extensive than to the 
south-west of it. Having finished my work on this 
dreadful peak, I packed up the theodolite, re-erected the 
pillar, and descended, profoundly thankful that no catas- 
trophe had happened, and on reaching my quarters at 
Camp 100 (a little to the south of Camp 0i2) close to 
springs of good water, 1 was still conscious of a feeling 
of gladsome satisfaction. 

From this place we again turned to tlie east, this time 
under the guidance of Souam, wlio, from a spot in tlu' 
neighbourhood of Camp 102, pointed out to me a lake he 
said h(j had visited two years ))efore. In his statement 
Sonam was (piite wrong, as in reconnoitring for me lie 
had mistaken his bearings and gom^ east of north instead 
of almost due south as ordered. The region wIku'cj we 
W('re encampt'd was very bare, with no vc'getatioii t‘xc(‘pt 
hoortzsi, and but little of that. Owing to had health, I 
was unfit to und(‘rtak(! reconnoitring work, and I had to 
lament the unfitness of my men for any such j)ur])os(». 
The most trustworthy of them was Abdul Karim, and 1 
detailed him, with Islam as a companion, to look foi* a 
route leading southwards. Armed with a carhiiuj, pro- 
vided with a compass and good glasses, and moimtcid on 
the best pony in the caravan, he started early in tlu* 
morning and ascended the river flowing from the south. 
Kxpecting his return before dusk I spent part of the day 
in examining the country about the camp, which was at 
an altitude of 10,100 feet. Close by, but a little higher 
up, I noticed a dry watercourse, the side of which pre- 
sented a peculiar Jippearance. On a closer examination 
1 observed a deep stratum of dry w^ater-plants, similar 
in appearance to those that grow on the small lake 
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immediately to the west of Horpa or Gurmen Cho.* The 
extent of the dcjposit \ could not definitely ascertain, but 
its depth was certainly 12 feet, probably more. Inter- 
spersed amon^^ the weed were many thin layers of blue 


* A lar^e mass of those plants, whicli are probably 
several thousand 5 "ears old, was submitted to Dr. A. B. 
Bendle, M.A., D.Se., of the British Museum, who has 
kindly favoured me with his opinion, viz. : — 

“ ^rhe dry water-plants referred to consist of dusty 
masses of short broken lengths of the ^rass-like leavers 
of Xosfrra manna, Linn., the Grasswrack. Its identity 
is put Ixiyond (piestion by the presence of a few fruits 
still protected by tlu'. spathe. The (Irasswrack is a marine 
(lowerin^^ plant widedy distributed on temperate (joasts ; 
its slender ribbon-like bri^dit ^n’een loaves are a common 
object on our shores. Captain Diiasy's discovery of 
riMiiains of this^ plant at these hi^di altitudes is of much 
interest, ^riiere is no record of its o(!(mrr(uice in Central 
Asia. It ocaairs in the Mediterranean and th(^ Black 
Seal, and on the north-east coast of Asia, while a smaller 
specu^s, Zoslrra nana, is found in the Caspian Sea. 

“ CllaN.r marifima, Linn., and 'rr'ajhichin maritimum, 
Linn., both of which occur in Captain Deasy’s list, arc', 
similar iwainples of niaritimal plants with a north tem- 
perate distribution occurring at hi^h altitudes in Centriil 
Asia, niieir prescuice may be explained by a former 
conncH'tion with the Mediterranc?an basin, indicated by 
the band of tertiary marine deposits stretching eastwards 
from the Alps to the Himalayas, and occurring at Leh 
at a height of 2 1,000 feet. 

“ As to the age of the', deposits of Zostcra and blue 
shaly clay it is impossible to hazard a guess. From their 
appearance these plant-remains might be only a few' years 
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shaly clay. In ^ 101(38 perhaps not very remote a great 
lake must have extended from this s[)ot eastwards for 
many miles, northwards to the Kwen Liin, and south-west 
to near Iksu and possibly as far as the pass near Togral 
Monpo. The water, probably by erosion, liad found a 
passage for itself through the Kwen Lun barrier and had 
gone to swell the Kiria Eiver, until the bod of the lake 
ran dry. 

Abdul had not returned by dusk, but with the help 
of men sent out with lanterns for their guidane(3, he and 
Islam found their way back about ninc^ o'clock. T^’Iieir 
report showed that for fully thirty miles tlier (3 was no 
vegetation, but there w’as w’ater, and the ascjent was ('asy. 
It would be possilde to get over the distan(;(3 at ilie cost 
of siiHering and loss among the animals, provided fodder 
were found beyond. The advantage did not S(‘em pro- 
l)ortionate to the probable loss of animsils, and 1 resolv('d 
to take som(3 other course?. 1 was now quite convinced 
that there was no h'asible caravan route? I(*ading towards 
(kuitral Tibet, so I once more bent my sti‘ps towards 
Yepal Ungur, wdience T meant to ascend the vall(?y of 
the Kiria to its source and re-visit “ F(‘V(*r Cainj) near 
y(*shil Kul. 

In traversing this valley in the month of July, oik? 
might liave expect( 3 d to find everywhere streams and 
rivers with a steady !low\ But in one long stretch of 
about tw'enty-two miles we found only one or tw'o tiny 

old ; b( 3 yond being very dry and chisty and broken they 
show" no alteration, and the internal structure is perfectly 
w’ell preserved. 

“The intermittent occurrence of layers of blue claj- 
points to repeated changes in level in the salt-lake in 
which the plants were presumably growing.” 
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rivulets, twelve or fourteen inches wide, and these only^ 
on hot days. As a rule streams hardly exist except during 
the hottest hours of the day, and then they become 
rushing torrents. Close to Camp 108, a streamlet utterly 
insignificant in the forenoon had by noon become so 
strong that it swept two donkeys off their legs, and by 
two o’clock it was a raging torrent. The mountain-sides, 
hard and precipitous, harbour no vegetable absorbent to 
retard th(^ descent of the melting snow, and the fording 
of such a river as the Kiria is not without danger. I 
hoped it might not Ik; necossaiy to cross before; reaching 
Ikiha Hatun, and I went on ahead to examine the 
ronti;. The almost vertical mountains on the right bank 
approached close to the riv(;r, leaving no room for the 
caiavan to pass. Tlu; barrier was insuperable, and the 
river would have to be crossed. (Uioosing a spot below a 
sharp bend in tlu; channel, I crossed and asc'crtained the 
least dangerous course for the animals to follow, ^rhen 
I look up a position in the channel so as to direct the 
men, and, to some ('xt(mt, the ponies. Then; was some 
difticulty in getting tlu; sheej) into the water; for a long 
time they stood huddled together, regardless of the 
shouting and pushing of the men, but at last they plunged 
in and without difliculty swam across. Some of the men 
and all the large ponies had to wade across again and 
again, carrying loads of various sorts, and at last the 
whole of the men, beasts, and baggage were transferred 
to the further bank. The breadth of the river at the ford 
was more than fifty yards ; the bottom w^as rough and 
irr(;gular with large stones, which were invisible owung to 
the muddiness of the water ; the current was swift, and 
at one place there was a sudden drop to deeper water, 
so that even the experienced animals had difficulty in 
keeping their feet. However, we had no more serious 
mishap than the soaking of clothes and of some baggage. 
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On the edge of. a high cliff overlooking the left hank of 
the river stood the old ruin of Baba ITatun. Tt seemed 
strongly built and possessed of an interesting history, but 
none of my people had any knowledge of it. 

From Tksu, where we found the last grassy i^atch before 
entering Tibet from Aksai Chin, the route lay over high 
bare hills on which wtire some tiny lakelets. From near 
this point the left side of the Kiria valley was too soft 
for the comfortable advance of the caravan, and we re- 
crossed the river, now much smaller, at a ford just below 
one of the lakes. From the hills we had crossed, and 
also from Camp 10(), wo had obtained a wide view of the 
snow-clad mountains, with many glaciers, lying to the 
west and south-w^est. With the exception of some old 
boortza of little use as fodder, the country round Togral, 
as far as the eye, aided by powerful glasses, could make 
(Jilt, produced nothing. At this dreary spot, 17,(300 feet 
high, right over against the snow'-clad range, the tem- 
])erature of boiling water was IHO'O^ h\, but only two 
of our company, Abdul Karim and Bahman, a hard- 
working native of Kiria, suffered from the thinness of the 
air. The lakes we passed are fed by numberh^ss rivulets 
from this range, and from that on the east side of the 
Kiria, these streams being the real sources of the Kiria 
River. About the pass, and a few miles to the south 
of the 1'ogral Mojipo, w'o found a wdde expanse of grass, 
and further on a tract of country of lower altitude. 

As we marched along the north side of Yeshil Kul, 
where the gi’ound appeared waterless, I was surprised 
to see, close to the north-eastern corner and not many 
yards distant, a fairly large s])ring, i)robably of fresh 
water, bubbling up through the salt w'atcr of the lake. 
On the shores, especially the eastern shore, the caravan 
men were pleased to find excellent salt. At “Fever 
Camp “ we found the old positions of our tents and of 
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the e!iin|) tiros still iiicirkeH. The springs which had 
supplied us iu IHUli wove jiliuosl dry, l)Ut another was 
found. J)all)ir Hai and I l)otook ourselves to survey 
operations, hut tlu-. ^n-oiind about “Fever ('amp'’ did 
not admit of sulheiently lonj^^ bases, and we sent a man 
to look for watt'.r Uai oi- twelve mil(*s to the east, when', 
at ihe loot of hi^di mountains, tlica-e was abundanc(^ of 
j^o’ass. Th(' s(*areli was su(x*(?ssful, and we niovc^d our 
camp to tlie new ^o'ound. To niak(‘ sun*, of obtaining 
][j[()od trigonometrical vahu*s for the. lon^dtiuh*. of this 
ea,ni[) (No. 110), wc‘ join(*<l tbi; tria,n;j[ulation carried out 
there* to that pi'i-fornK’d at “ b'(‘V(*r (*am]).” liy this 
meajis bases of about ei^ht to twelve milt's wtuv obtained 
aaid eoiinetdion madt* with tlit^ siii’viw t'xecutetl in bSOti. 
Still, much remaiiu'd to l)e done, lor tliti chaiji of trian<j[l(?s 
be^Min at Aksu was not yt't satisfactorily linkinl to that of 
“ l'\*V(*r (‘amp” (Cam]) JU9) and Camp 110. 



(MlArTEli XII 

sccnci y - Wcllby's peaks Sironj; winds Ketu ruin 
Woi'k near Ikilni Ilaiun lieturn to Aksu — Arrival of llajn witli 
supplies — rhcckin^ previous work- Dalbir llai siek - -lJluf;li Kul 
- Soureesof Khotaii IJivcr — Fine yak ramp IK) — Accident to 
ponies -Finishing' surveying— The I'olu gorge runisliing theft 
-Vile track — Wtdeoinc presents -Keturn to I’olu — Dinner to 
headmen — Dalhir Ihii threatens to murder me — Abdul Karim 

saves bloodshed — Dad weather Itetiirn to \arkand Dilatory 

post. 

LUiOM till* bill stations jieai* ( ainp 1 10 \V(* fuinnuimlod 
^ a view of sconorv wliiirli, lor and ^n‘and(!nr, 

was iinsurpasscjd anywbon*. \\\‘ wort* surrouiidod l»y 
niomitains, low on tlu* horizon IVoin the; norlli-cast to 
tin* soiitli-i?ast, but olsowlioro lofty and wliito with snow. 
Tin* piaiks wliioh, with a g:ap lu*ro and then*, fornnal our 
horizon on tlirot* sides, wert) visiblo to ^roat dislanccs. 
In flnar wt.Mithoi- wo could ))lainly discern niounlains to 
till* south of l\lang[tza (Mio, about Jiincly mill's distant, 
and several times we clearly saw the ])rominent mountain 
with the double peak, 100 feet hig[h in oo" 10' 00" 
north liititiide, and 80'" 58' east long;itiide. 

On the map illustrating^ the late (!aptain Wellhy's ad- 
venturous and successliil journey across Tibet, a projninent 
peak is ])laced a little to the south of an extensivi* snow- 
clad ran^e running; almost due east and west. For this 
range 1 made careful search from tliree hill stations near 
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this camp, hut could find no mountiiins at all convspondinff 
with the ivpivsimiatioiu The main ninf^c lies not cast 
jind west, hut norlli-eiist and soiith-w'ost, and b(^y()nd it 
flows the' Kirin. Kiver. Tlu^ proiiiinont ])oak a litilo to 
llu^ south of tlu' raiiK^^* is ±2,:h*)() foe't liigh, and stands 
in :iry^ 34' 7" north latitude and 82” 20' 13" ('ast longitude'. 

lion.! clouds would oe'casionally hang about inipenlaiit 
))(uiks for hours at a tinier, eluring which I had to sit 
patiently on the le'c side^ of the statieni. Stre)ng winels, 
sonietinieis with sleHit and rain, not only re^tarded work at 
the hill stations, but e-auseul trouble on the lower ground, 
dispersing the sheicj) and threate*ning the; dcinedition of 
the camp itsedf. 

Having complete;d our surve;y work we ejiitcred em the; 
re;turn je)urne\v to Aksu on Septe'inber 8th, our route; 
being by wny of Ihiba Jraiun. At 4.\)ngrnl Cliunzak the; 
emly sut'lere'r from the; rarefaction e)f the; air was the 
she;phe‘rd, Xui'bu, who had twie;e' be‘fe)re visited tlie place; 
without iiie;onve;nie;nce>. Jlis indispe)sitie)n ce)ntinue'd till 
we; re-ached a shellere'd S2)e)t ((/amp 112) a lew mile's west 
by south of Uaba Ifatun. Ifere I completed the; e*e)n- 
lU'clioM betwe'cn the triangulation exe‘cute;el this ye-ar anel 
that carrieel out in bSUfi, and conse(|UentIy with that of 
the Surve'v of India. 

Se)on after my re;tui n te) Aksu, Ihiju, who hael be;e'n se-nt 
to Jviria for fre'sh suj^plie's, arriveel in camp. He; hael be'e'ii 
dire;cte‘d to ree]uest the help ejf the ( 'how-Kuan in obtaining 
trn,nspe)i.t, l)ut that edlieaal ne)t emly refiiseui assistance; but 
orele;red him ne)t to re;turn to me; by way e)f Polu. liaju, 
he)we*ve;r, hael alre'aely maele; arrangements for the first 
portie)!! of his je)urne*y, and, starting at e)ne;e; from Kiria, 
he; was able;, by rapiel marches, to re;a(di l*olu be;fejre; the 
village'rs had been informed of the Chow- Kuan's tu’ohibi- 
tiem. IIe;re he obtained fresh transport and sp(;e;dily 
re'sumeel his march, ixaju's success in this niatte;r eii- 
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abled me to extend my journey ko as to take in tlie 
sources of tlu^ Kliotan Jviver. The n’ver is foriiH'd by 
the junction of two small streams a. little to tlu^ east 
of Mo® H()' north latitude and .‘17' east longitude. After 
two sliort marcluis from Aksu, I pitched (‘amp 114 close 
beside the right bank of tlu* most northerly of these, 
and here I carefully and, I l)eli(jve, accurately determiru'd 
my position. It w’as with surprise that T had leained 
during piy first visit to Aksu that the Khotan Kiver was 
so near. 4\vo liunters had then visited my camp and, 
when askcal whence they had come, had r(^]>lied that tiuw 
had been shooting near tlie sources of tlu^ Khotan Itivei*, 
which, they said, were not far off. At lirst T doubtt'd 
the truth of this information, but after considering tlu'. 
matter could see no reason for disbelief. Ibiju told me 
that, having lost his way when going to l?olu, lui had 
been s('.t right by two hunters close to th(^ sources of the 
Kliotan Kiv(ir, but 1 had betrayed no anxi(jty to visit them, 
nor could f discover any motive*, foi- deta^ption. A few 
inarches lower down, according to our informants, th(*re 
W'crcj gold diggings on the river bank, worked by nu'n 
from Kiria ; but as I had now only sullicient provisions 
for the return journey to Polu, T made no attempt to visit 
the diggings. 

In order to accomplish the difiicult and delicate task, of 
carrying the triangulation across the Kweii Lun iang(^ to 
Camp 78, i resolved to remain for a day close to tlu^ .\t 4’o 
I'ass, though at this plac(\ and for miles round it, tlu* 
country is devoid of vegetation. In anticipation of this 
day's work I had sent Islam from Aksu to Polu for foragi* 
and fuel, and on reaching the spot was grievc^d to find 
that he had not arrived. In my anxiety I. was (\‘nly astir 
next morning, and to my delight saw' Islam approaching 
with a few donke 3 -s laden with wood, chopped straw, and 
barley, enough for a tw'entv-foui’ hours’ supply for a few 

<4 
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of our bjif^giigc aiiiiiiiils. Tlie sheep and all the other 
animals not at ))r('sent required were sent forward to Kha 
Vak Day, wluu*(» they would find ^n-ass. My sin-vey work 
here was d(*layed hy the illness of Dalhir Kai, and I had 
to record for myself. The hill station most convenient 
for my purpose was on the top of a sharp peak, not so 
lofty as that near Camps 92 and 100, but quite as dangerous. 
I had left two ponies hobhU'd half-way up the mountains, 
and whik^ I was busy with my observations on the summit 
1 noticed that one of them became r(istiv(?, and while 
trying to move about overbalanced himself and fell. The 
other (my riding iK)ny) was fastened to him, and both fell 
and slid and rolled together down the mountain-side. 
Their descent was stopped at a more level i)lace, but as 
they both lay motionk^ss I concluded they were killed, and 
contimuMl my work. Kunchuk wcuit to their assistance, 
but before he could reach them they both showed signs of 
lif(\ and greatly to my surprise he soon had them on their 
f(a*t. The animals were much bruis(ul and cut, but lUiither 
had a,ny boiKJS broken, and my saddles was only scratched. 

About dusk on our scjcond evening at this desolate 
plac(\ a line bull yak came leisurely walking u}) th(» 
valk'v. Coming in sight of the tents he niad(j a long 
])ause, aftcu- which lu^ W(MiI on his way at a more rapid 
pac(*. What liis purpose was in that dreary region we 
could not divine. 

Next morning l)all)ir Hai and the others startcul early 
for Klia Vak Day, while i with Chtangfiinchuk, who was 
usid'ul for heliographic work, compkited the survey 
o|K*i‘ations. The d^'seent from the At To Pass into the 
Pohi gorge, though steep, was not dilticult. The upper 
part of the valley was (piite waterless; further on we 
found some spiings of undrinkable watei-, and at this 
point the gorge* j-apidly contracted, ste(ip and barren 
mountains towering on either hand. The rest of the 
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route was over difticiilt and stony ground to witliiii a 
short distance* of Kha Yak Day (place when* much snow 
falls), where we found shelter for the niglit in small, low 
caves, hollowed out of the loess which fni'ined the bank 
of a small, dry watercourse. About nine in the; eveming 
the temperature stood at about Hip F., and I was 
obliged to lay aside my fur coat. When 1 (ixamined the*, 
provisions sent forward with the caravan to this place, 1 
found tliere had been disobedience) and theft by the way. 
Full rations of meat and other provisions liad Ixu’ii sc'rved 
out for tlie journey, but two of the men, consulting only 
their own preferences, l)ad ignored the rations and chosen 
their diet for themselves. A strict investigation was made, 
and the guilt having been brought home to the culprits 
a moderate punishment was awarded. 

From this camp to the neighbourhood of Alajoi the 
track was steep, narrow, and, where it hiy along the 
bottom of the gorge, V(*rv stony. IMie worst part of it 
l)egan a little more than a mile, to the north of Klai Yak 
Day. Here, at a spot marked by gigantic; boulders, the 
track left the valley and, having risen for a few yards 
over steep rock, went so cdosely round the foot of a large 
boulder that several of the animals had to be unloaded 
before attempting to pass. From this point tliere was a 
steep ascent of some hundreds of feet to tin* top of a 
ridge, which we had to cre^ss in order to avoid a; waterfall 
barring our way down the valley. The descent was very 
steep ; at one jilace it was so narrow and dangerous that 
the men liad to carry the baggage, and pr(‘V(*nt tlu* |)oiiies 
from turning somersaults down the* declivity by hanging 
on to their tails. Witli care wo readied the* lioltom, 
which wa.s only a few yards a(*ross, and then W(* began to 
climb the steej) ascent on the other side by m(*ans of zig- 
zag paths. As the caravan slowly mounted, the m(*n and 
animals in front set in motion numberless stones, whicdi 
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pelted those who were strugf^Iing below. After W() liad 
])fassed the worst part of the gorge, we met the Yuz Ihishi 
of Polu and several of tlie villagers l)ringing a large 
present of dcdicious melons, poaches, and grapes. Halting 
and returning th(> salutations of our friends, w^e at once 
showed our full appreciation of th(5 refr(^shing fruit. I 
reserved a fair share for my hard-working companions 
who were behind, and all, as they came up, joined in 
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])raising the fruit. One man who had been lazy and 
vexatious was, by general consent, loft unsuj)plied, and 
the speetach* of “ virtue reward(?d ” provoked his keen 
]-(*sentment. From the spot where we reshid we luad a 
view of th(* green hills of the lower ])art of the valley. 
After months spent in the desolate regions of Tibet and 
Aksai Ohin a glimpse of vegetation was delightful, and 
seemed to charm away the anxiety which had oppressed 
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me. This gladness inci’oased as we advanced and beheld 
cornfields and trees. At Alajoi W(^ found shelter in a 
loess cavtj, and the following day (September i2r)th), after 
crossing a country covered with short grass and low plants 
likci boortza, wo tintered L\)lu. 

Within my three months’ abscmce from this plact', 
several letters had come from the Beg of Polii and CUiaka 
strictly forbidding the villagers to assist me, on pain of 
severe p(uialties. When Haju had apjdied for baggage 
animals to take supplies to Ycpal Ungur, tlu^ headmen 
had met togetluu* and after consultation had reserved to 
disregard the orders of their J3eg. A man who had ac- 
(!onipaiiied Uaju to Yepal Ungur had, on his return, bei'Ji 
arrested, but whtiii it was represented to the Beg that the 
man was my servant and that I deinandtid liis rehjase, the 
prisoner was si.*t at liberty without ijijiny to ])erson or 
purse. When Islam subsequently arrived at tlie village 
in (juest of forage the Beg sent anotlier letter of renam- 
strancc.*, which was read to the inhabitants without elfect, 
and a third epistle produced Jio better result. The Yuz 
Bashi and villagers who brought the fruit as 1 was 
approaching Alajoi, only gave expression to the goodwill 
with which the people, as distinguished from tlui ollicials, 
of Sin-Chiaiig evei*y where regardial British travedha-s. I 
liad some dilficulty in deciding how to show my apprecia- 
tion of these various acts of kindness. T had Jiothing that 
I could offer them in the form of presents ; money would 
have been inappropi'iate ; I therefore determined, af tea- 
paying liberally for the forage and hire of animals, to 
invite the headnien and all who had assisted nuj to a 
dinner, h’lour, ghee, and rice were obtained in the village : 
sugar, spices, currants, tiia, and other articles were bought 
from a small trader who happened to be in Bolu. I had 
a couple of fat sheej) slaughtered, and on the (hiy after 
my return 1 had as excellent a pilau as (^ver 1 tasted laid 
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for niy jjiiests, and the number of thos(5 who accepted my 
invitation j^reatly exc.eeded my anticipation. The repast 
Was served in tlm little courtyard of the house I occupied, 
and in accordance with local etiquette f appeared among 
the guests, addressed to tliein a. fiiw words of welcome, 
and tast(id the food, whicli was indiual appetising. The 
guests did not linger over the repast. The liuge portions 
served to them rapidly disappeared, vvaslied dow’ii with 
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many cups of tea, and tlien the villagers filed out. I was 
subsequently inidrnied that th(\y not only did justice to 
the viands, but expresstjd tlieii* kindly appreciation of my 
motives in j)roviding tluj feast. 

Afraid lest tlie villagers should g(it into trouble on my 
account, I inquired wdiether I ought to keep silence con- 
cerning the assistance they had rendered me, and 1. wiis a 
little surpristid to find that they (h'sired no concealment. 
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If their proceedings were called in question by the 
Chow-Kuan, they would tell him that they rcjgarded me as 
his guest, not theirs, and that it was for this reason they 
had helped me. This view of tluj matter was in a(u;or- 
dtance with theory, for in Sin-Chiaiig I was in fact 
described as the guest of the (!liinese r)llic.ials, but they 
no doubt wished me anywh(*re but within their 
jurisdiction. 

IMie conduct of Dalbir llai for the last thn^e months had 
been very exasperating. Ho, was quite compdimt to 
assist nu! in my observations, but in recording he 
deliberately made falsci (uitritis. I had already detecttul 
his mis-statements, and had warned him against m 
repetition of such behaviour, but during this visit to 
Polii he again wilfully recoi-ded wrongly. I was abki to 
check his work not only by my own nohis but also by 
means of a chronograph, and wluni I had satisfied myself 
of his guilt I told him that such conduct was unpardon- 
able. For days Ikj had limped about as if sulha’ing from 
severe lameness, but now, on retiring from my pnisence, 
he at once recovered full use of his limbs. Kunning to 
the room which he had shared with Abdul Karim and 
J)ass, he was followed by liaju, who quickly returned to 
describe the situation of affairs. Dalbir liai had seati.*d 
himself in a corner, wlunv, with a drawn l!ooki>ry by his 
side and a loaded carbine in his hands, he had command 
of the door as well as of an aperture, in the roof, and 
threatened death to any one who approaclusd. Abdul 
Karim and Changfuncludv .re 2 )eated the sanu^ tab', and 
urged me not to go near him. Peeping through the door- 
way I saw Ualbir llai with his carbiiui pointed at im;, and 
heard his murderous threats. I W(jnt and loaded Jiiy 
carbine, an operation which was prolonged by the jam- 
ming of the cartridges, but when I returned Abdul, having 
by promises of intercession persuaded 1 )albir to lay aside his 
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weapons, had seized him and brought him outside, where 
a large crowd of villagers had collected. Early the next 
morning I sent Dalbir Itai, under the charge of Itaju and 
an escort provided by the Yuz Bashi, to Kiria. To the 
fhow-Kuan of Kiria J sent a polite letter informing liim 
of Dalbir llai's misdeeds, and recpiestiiig that he might be 
sent under escort to Yarkand, there to await Macartney's 
orders. In my passport all officials are directed to afford 
me due protection,” and this protection J asked for in 
view of Dalbir's liai’s threats to kill me. 

Wlien this matter was disposed of 1 went to the 
plateau, hoping to find antelope, but for two days snow 
fell continuously, and 1 had to take sludter in a small 
cave hollowed out of the loess by sluipherds. These caves 
are diJhcult to enter, and are so small that they scarcely 
permit one to move without touching the walls and 
bringing dowji showers of loess. When the snow ceased 
falling, and the liaze cleared away, 1 searched for game 
but found none, and was glad to return to tluj comfortable 
resting-place at Polu. 

In these jouriKjys the baggage animals displayed very 
various powers of endurance. The sheep and donkeys 
lost far less flesh than did the ponies. Tin; big Yarkand 
ponies b(icanie v(uy lliin, and jnoved quiti) unsuitable for 
Tibet. Hie small ponies purchased in Kashmii- and at 
(lilgit and Yarkand kept in better. condition. One of these 
was of a (juarrelsoine disposition, and, though generally 
victorious in his encounters, received on one occasion such 
a bruising as to require a great deal of attemtion from me. 
His nose was badly kicked and the bone broken, one leg 
was cut, and on another a large abscess was produced. 
Having on hand also the care of the ponies which had 
fallen <lown tin? mountains-slope near the At To Pass, I 
found my veterinary practice more extensive than was 
dtisirable. My ordesrs that the ponies and donkeys should 
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RUSTING AT POLU. 

be exorcised every day greatly surprised both caravan 
men and villagers, who, regarding such exercise as a good 
joke, wished to share in the fun. One villager, who had 
never been on horseback before, mounted a pony which, 
while merely walking demurely along the track, swerved 
slightly and unwittingly sent his rider to the ground. 
The msiiii fell on soft earth but was quite stunned, and 
the messenger, despatched to the villagtj for lielp only 
succeeded in bringing out crowds of woman, who, weep- 
ing and wailing, stared at their unconscious kinsman. It 
was a long time before anything could be got to serve the 
purpose of a stretcher, but at last tlie man was carried 
home, and in a few days he rcicovered from the elfects of 
his accident. 

During my stay at Polu several tlonkey loads of 
delicious grapes and peaches wcu’e brought from Kiria by 
small traders, who suppli(?d me and the caravan men with 
fruit at a cheap rate. 

When the Keg heard of my arrival luj at once set out 
from Chaka with a present of fruit for me ; but this 
official had sought to obstruct my progress, and I did not 
feel at liberty to meet his advances. Declining tc» accept 
the fruit, I sent back word by his servant that 1 refused 
to see him, and would let him know when it would Ik 5 
convenient to receive his visit, but that, in the imjan- 
time, I expected that he wwld see that my wants were 
supplied. 

liy October Jh’d (nine days after my arrival at l\>lu) 
most of the animals had recovered their strength and 1 
resolved to resume my journey. The Yuz Bashi having 
promised to house and feed Nurbu, the shepherd, during 
the winter, I left him to look after the sheep at Polu, and 
set out for (.!haka with the caravan. It was my intention 
to execute some survey work at that place, but the haze 
interfered. Keaching Khotan on October Utli, I found 
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Kajii there with Dalbir Kai, who was in bad health. Eaju 
had been ordered to go on quickly to Yarkand to buy 
ponies, but the (Miow-Kuan had detained him to look after 
Dalbir liai. Aftca* a brief rest T went to the Yainen and 
requested the C!how-l\uan to send on my letters to the 
Magistrate of Yarkand, informing him of my purpose to 
return to that town. The Khotan dignitary promised to 
comply witli Jiiy request, and iny anxiety on that point 
was set at rest. 

Keturning to my quai'ters, I was visited by three Pathan 
inoreliants ti*ading with India. Tlu^y gave me details of 
events which had happened at Yarkand since my dc^par- 
tiire from that town, and which sIiowcmI the nature of the 
(lilhculties with wliich trade? was hanip(?red in that region. 
1 had had in my s(‘rvice for a few months a man named 
Uastani, a Ladaki, who had asserted (I believe with truth) 
in the ])resence of Macartney that he? was a Dritish 
subject. I’his man had dealings with some Indian traders 
and, hjiving become tlieir d(?btor, could not, or would not, 
iiifike ])ayment. ^riu? traders coinplaim'd to INIacartney, 
who, as the CMiinese, otlicials invjiriably refused to take 
ertt'ctive action in such cases, took the law into his own 
hands. S(jizing llastanrs ponies, he had thejn sold by 
public auction, and the i)roceeds handed oxer to the 
creditors in part |)ayni(*nt of their claims. As soon as 
^laciartney l(‘ft \'arkand, .Kast.jim took his case to the 
(liow-Kuan, allirming that lu? was a Chinese subject, and 
that his ponies had been sold for much less than their 
viiliu?. The Chow-Kuan ordered the purchasers of tlie 
ponies to hand them oV(?r for re-sale at the next market, 
abused the Indian traders for having had recourse to 
Macartney, and for the attention and courtesy they had 
shown him, and forbade them to welcome him or any 
Ih'itish travcdler to Yarkand. Macartney at Kashgar could 
not undo the («how- Kuan’s work, but on his return to 
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Yarkand some months later he demanded the fullest 
apologies from the Chinese magistrate. The Chow-Kuan 
came, kotowed to him, and at his temporary residenet; 
humbly waited his convenience for the discharge of 
business. Such w'as the gist of the news T njceived at 
Kliotan. 

The next ten days I spent in travelling to Yarkand, 
about ‘i‘20 miles, and there I learned that my letters had 
only just arrived, and that the Chow-Kuan himself was 
absent. On foot, I had performed the journey more 
quickly than the Chinese post. 



( JIAPTKII XIII 

I'roparatioiis at Yarkand — Koiutli attempt to c‘Xi)lori! valley nf 
Yarkand River— Route followed - Oentistry - Tlie Kliandar 
Dawaii — T-iyin^ Tajiks Wacdia or Tehi -Reee])tion l)y Minj; 
IJashi and lieadineii — Return to (loinkaz —Visit from Slier 
Mohammed Airy tents Measuring bases -Fine views of Muz 

Tagil Ata — Its li(*iglit- Hard work— Arrival of Ram Singh 

Frror in longitude of (roiiibaz — No information obtainable- 
Start for Marioiig — Mariong- No Ramir— jMilse information - 
Nosh Tung The Yarkand River — Lying natives -Steej) gravi‘1 
slo]K?- -(.'aiii]) in jungle Had track — No route. 

\ T YnrkjiiKl I niis.sod the ehe(n;fiil eompaiiionship of 
the friends with whom I had hecomo acipniinted in 
the springy; even Mr. Ihickland had Dr. Josef 

Messrur, the l\*rsian missionary, was still lieri', however, 
and lie lu'stowed kind attention on IJtam Sin^h, who had 
miudi iinprov(?d in liealtli since leaving[ Kiria, tlioiigh he 
still suffered from an enlarged splijen. I laid ai)plied to 
the Indian Survcjy Department for an assistant in place 
of Dalhir llai, and had l)oen promised anew man, Uam 
Singh, wlio was now on the way to join me. 

After a few days' rest I gave my tiim^ entirely to pre- 
paration f(jr the winter journey into Sarikol, a region 
about which I knew very little. The caravan men were 
put to tlie work of oiling yak dans, repairing pack saddles, 
and making new om^s for tlie jionius and donkeys recently 
purchased. 1 laid in supplies of Hour, rice, salt, tea, ghee, 
sjiices, and (for my own use) a little sugar; horseshoes 
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the Chow-Kuan, who, nevertheless, took tlie will for the 
deed, and, on the wliole, seemed to apjireciate my otforts 
to j^ive him a proper reee])tion. 

^I.V) take Utam Sin<,di into the moiiiitaiiis with me was 
out of the question, and as he bef^fj^ed for l(‘ave to return 
to Kashmir, I granted his rc*.quest. T was very doubtful 
whether he would survive the journey, but he was keen 
on going, and I made things as smuoth tor him as [ 
eould. l:5csides funds for expejises by Mu* way, I gave 
him money to buy a good riding pony and to pun base ji. 
share of anotlujr l)ony which would carry his baggage and 
that of l.)albir Kai. Utam Singh laid Ix^en very emu’getic 
iind clu^erful while in good health, and had sc'rved hk; 
faithfully simto. April, JtSU(), so that it wns with great 
I'egret that I parted with him, as lu' and Dalbir s(^t out 
togt^ther on the route by the 'raghdumbash l*amir and 
(rilgit. 

I was now IVee to set out towards th(‘ unknown stretch 
of the Yarkand Kiver, and the adjac^ent n'gion between the 
west end of Uaskani and Ivosarab. After mneh consid(‘ra- 
tion 1 (Uicided to travel by I'akla, the. Ai-pjitalsk l?5iss, 
-Ijangar, and the Khandar Pass to the iq^per part of the 
YV'acha, or Uchi valley, (hitj of my men had crossed the 
Khandar Pass the pn^ceding wintej-, and he* assured me 
that from a point in its neighbourhood the Tagh Ata 
c<nild be seen. 1 was anxious to observe ibis peak again, 
as Colonel Wahab, II. K., had informed me that, havijig 
observed the vertical! angle in very bad W(*ather, la? was 
doubtful of th(! height of the. mountain. It was tla^ hope 
of being able to settle all doubt on this (piestion that 
indiiecMl me to choose the Khandar Pass rouh*. 

My new assistant had not reached mi; by the lina^ I 
was ready to set out, and to save tiiiu! and trouble 1 
despatched Islam direct to Taslikurghan to meet him, and 
bring him to my camp in the Wacha valley. This order 

iS 
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may to tlu* reader seem vague, but there was only one 
direct route from Varkand to l^ishkurglian, and from that 
place Islam would easily be able to find my position on 
the west side of the Khaudar Pass. In that region, 
seldom visited l)y Ihiropeaiis, the movements of any 
British traveller are well known, and the tidings of his 
advance jm'cede him. In order to avoid delay on my 
return t*) Varkand, I arranged that Kajii should remain 
behind to buy ponii^s for the summer journey into Tibet, 
animals suitable for travelling in that country being 
ditlicull to find ; and I engaged n native of Yarkand, 
Moljajmned Yoo bv name, to accompany Jiie as temporary 
caravan bashi. 

On November JIrd 1 sc‘t out, and on reacbing Takla, the 
last large village* where supplies could be obtained, 1 
adde<l 700 lbs. of Indian corn and 400 lbs. of flour to my 
stock. As our march was to be over ground not only 
lu^w to \\\i\ but apparently unknown to others, I luid no 
idea how long the jouriu*y would take, and it seemed 
prud(*nt to lay in as abundant supplies as our sacks could 
hold and our animals carry. 

As 1 W(*nt on, I picked uj) m^ws of Lluj re.tribution with 
which the iimbe/zling Vuz Ihishi of Oshbeidu had bt'cii 
visitcjl. 'ridings of his Jiiisdeeds laul reached the eai’s 
of the (liow-Kuan of Yarkand, who i)romptly had th(^ 
ollender wliack(.*d and then dismissed from office. 

After a monotonous journey I reached Langar on 
Novembi'i* Sth, and found some difficulty in crossing the 
river. Tlu^ temperature was still so high that the water 
was ([uit(j fr(*e from i(ft>, and though there was a ford a 
little above the \illag(', it was so deep that all the animals 
had to swim across. The Beg of Sarikol, who spends 
part of the year at Tashkui’ghan and the remainder at 
Tung, a f(wv miles from the Yarkand Eiver, kindly sent 
SOUK* of his camels to carry tlu* baggage across. The 
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water, thouf^h free from ice, W'as icy cold, and, tliat the 
camels might suffer less after repeatedly crossing and rv- 
crossing, it was necessary to delay operations till the sun 
had mounted the sky. The Beg not only provided camels, 
but sent his chief assistant Avith them to conduct me 
across th('- ford, l^liis guide would have had to recross 
the river on the back of a pony, but I was able to dispensi', 
with his guidance, and thus spare the faithful henchman 
a wetting. As soon as [ had crosscjcl the l iver, the Beg 
welcomed me into his district, and invited me to spend 
the night at his house. The magistratc^’s abodi> 1 found 
to be a roomy, comfortable, and W(dl-huilt house, hhiter- 
ing my room, he took a kneeling and apparently uncom- 
fortable posture, in which he continued while he kept me 
company in drinking tea and eating chapatties. In the. 
village the caravan men talked freely of my skill in dm- 
tistry, and luu-e, as elsewher<s suderers from toothache 
came to me for ndiof. 

At Rahhnt we spent a night at an “ imgur (or shelter) 
formed hy a huge houlder leaning against the cliff on the 
left hank of the stream. A small rubble wall, Jihont fivi' 
feet high, improved the shelter, hut the place wjis still 
exposed to wind blowing down the valley. 

The upper portion of the ascent to the Khandar Bass 
was very steep and stony, but we had taken the intjcau- 
tion of relieving all the donkeys of their loads, and lighten- 
ing the burdens of the ponies. Even so, th(*se animals 
had to bo helped over one or two very rocky places, and 
the loaded yaks, careful and snri'-fooled though tiuw 
were, had ta good deal of difliciilty in scaling the ascent. 
But, on tlie whole, we found that Oliangfunchuk, in his 
descriptions of the ground, had grossly exaggeraU^d its 
dangers. ^IMie descent was (sasy, and as we [U'ocrcn'ded 
the guide, apparently for the purpose of amusing hims(df 
and me, poured forth a long s(U’ies of foolish li(*s. Turn- 
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ill" to aiiothor Tajik, T asked if his whole? ]*ace were liars, 
and he, with a solemn face?, repli(?d that they w'ere, a 
remarkably truthful statem(?nt to come from the lips of a 
Tajik. 

The ascent and des(?ent took us eif^dit hours and a half, 
and it was a little after four o'clock when we? l•e?ae?hed 
(Tombaz, e)r, as the ])e?ople on the e^ast side name the? plae;e, 
Mazur, ^riieri* we> found a small, ele)me?-shape?el structure, 
e’einsistin" of a sin^de reiom, and beside? it was a small 
e*ne*losur(' for e*attle* <»r she?e‘p. Seion after my arrival 1 
re'cenved the* disappointing ne‘ws fre)m Tashkur^dian that 
Uam Sin"h had not waile*el for the? aiTival of Islam, but 
hael se*l out for \'arkand. .Vbout dusk the* Min" Ibishi 
(Head e»f l,()()()), atte‘nele*el by se?V(‘ral me?n. came* up the? 
valle*y with filed, lora^e*, anel a te*nt. 'I’he? le‘nt we* le?ft 
imiise'd, anel I feiimel she*lte*r in the* “"eimbaz," the* 
e*ntrance* (o whie-h was siiedi that 1 hael to crawl in on all 
fours, anel have* my fooel passe‘d in as if to a wild animal in 
his eleii. 4'he* ni"ht was e-eilel and e'omlortless, and I iir^eel 
the* I’chi me*n to return te) the*ir liemies, but the*y re*maine*el 
with me*, saying' that thew we*re? nse*d te) the* e-e)lel, and that 
the?y me*ant to e?sce)i’t me* te) their villa<^a* in the meirniii". 
Thew e*e)ileel the?mse?l ve*s u]) e)utsiele the* "e)mbaz " anel 
slept seiundly till elayli^dit, when we se*t eiut te)f((?the?r. 
^riieir ce)mi)any was ne)t che»e*rin"; my pre*se?neM? put a 
re*straint upem thenn, anel the?irs upon me. Th(*y dislike*el 
walkint^S w hich 1 much preferre?d te) ridiii" in such circum- 
stance's, so 1 ask(?d them te) j^o on ahead anel see that 
things were ready in the village, ^riie march was she)rt 
and easy, anel at its cemchisiem w'efe)und such ceimforts as 
ce)uld re*.ase)nably be loe)k(?d fe)r. In a field, close to the 
Min" Bashi’s he)use, two olel tents were pitclieel, e)ne for 
me anel the either feir Dass and Abdul Karim, wdiile for 
the? eraravan men the?re w'as reserveel a hot, study reiom 
such as tilery le)ve?el te) e)ce?u])y. 
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This villaf^e, about half a mile from the point where the 
track to Tashkurghan leaves the vallciy, is called Khurak. 
The whole of the valley is commonly known as Wachaby 
the Tajiks,* but is calkid Uchi by those who speak Turki. 
For a few miles above and below Khurak the vsilkiy is 
.mostly cultivated, but trees are wanting, and on the 
neighbouring mountains there is no vt^gtitalion whatever. 
While daylight lasted the tents were bes(a by a crowd of 
villagers eager to get a glimpse of the strangers. Though 
they talked and gossiped together, their j)resenc*e caused 
no inconvenience, but the noise of thc^ barking and fight- 
ing dogs which ac.companied them was a great nuisance. 
Finding no ground at Khurak suitable for triangulation 
purposes, I returned to (lombaz. 1’h(‘ two li»nts with 
which tlu*. villag(U’s supplied us were', so old and ragged 
that, the minimum tluM-mometer which hung close to my 
head alwJiys showed a temperature within 2® V. of that in 
the open air. ^Phese tents, Jiowev(U% had this advantage 
over mine, that one could light a fin? iiisid(? thojo, Abdul 
Karim and Dass l)urn('d boort>5a and dung on tlu* ground, 
while I used a small portable stove, which served its pui’- 
pose well, its oiily drawback being the shortness of the 
flue. This def(?ct was remedic'd by setting two boxes 
und(?r the; stove, from which tlu; upper was separates! by 
a layer of stones and earth. But for this luxury it would 
have been impossible to write; after dark, as the i?il\ 
rapidly froze whi;n at a distance from the fin*. 1'h(; 
alt(;rnations of temperature by day and night caus(Ml 
annoyance. At night ink and other liquids froze; and 
burst the bottles, and during tlu; day the melting sub- 
stances streamed out, soiling and damaging whatever they 
touched. A litth; experience taught us never to fill botthjs, 
but to leave room for expansion. Apart from this precau- 
tion, vulcanite l)urst as readily as glass. 

From the hill station, about 15,140 feet high, almost 
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(hie east of Goiiibaz, I was able to identify some of the 
j)eaks observed the previous wint(?r from the west end of 
Kaskam, as well as Muz Taf(h Ata, ajid another v(a*v 
promimmt peak fixcjd bvthe Pamir Hoimdary Commission. 
1 spent a whole day in tryin^^ to obsei-ve the Kaskam peaks 
from a station on tluj opposite side? of tin* valley. Aftcn* 
struf^^^lin*^ throu^di many dilttculties 1 reacluah about 
4 p.m., a position whicli appeared suitable, and had the 
tluH)dolite unpaeked and set up, but, to my intense annoy- 
anc(\ I found it impossibh* to distin*>[uish the pillar T had 
('reeled at the first station. The inagmjtie bearin^^ of tliis 
pillar I did not know, and its (;olour was so similar to that 
of tlu^ mountain-sidi‘ wlu're it stood, that my prolongat'd 
(‘fforts to identify tlie spot wc're nnsuet^essful. It was 
with V(^\ation that I paekc'd up the instruments, hun^ 
tlu'm over the back of llu' yak, and hurried towards tlu' 
camp, wlii(di 1 did not ri'ach till lon;^- after dark. I iiu'ant 
to resunu' the search ne.xt day, hut was prevent'd by a 
fall of snow, and had to content myself with a lower siti', 
from which 1 had a ^ood view of Muz Ta^di Ata, about 
sixty miles distant. 44ie bases at the camp foi-nu'd an 
e(|uilateral trinn^de with side's about six inih's lon‘^^ and 
by means of observations taken from tlu^ thn'o angular 
points, two values wen' obtained for the h(U<i[lit of this 
majc'stic mountain, *i l,40‘2 h'ct and 24, KKd feed, which 
a<;r('ed ve'iy closc'ly with the 24,8S() fi*et obtained tlu' 
prev ious winter from a station near Mazar Sultan. Tlu'sc' 
lesults b(4n«^ considenjd satisfactory, the SuperinKmdent 
of the dVi^onometrical Branch of the Surv(\y of India 
di'termined to accept 24,400 fi'C't as the height of Muz 4’a^di 
Ata. 

At this camp I anxiously loolmd for the arrival of Kam 
Sin^di. Islam, who had been sent from Yarkand to nmet 
him, had fallen ill, and had been unable to intercept him 
and shorten In's journey. I sent a party of men with 
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yaks to Kahbnt to briii^ his liigfjage across tlu' pass, hut 
those, iiicii soon consunied their supplies and returned to 
tin; camp. A second party succeeded, and Ihun Sin^di 
arrivtid wlien 1 had nearly completed my ohscu’VJitions. for 
the determination of the hei«i[hcs aiid |)ositions of the 
princij)al peaks within my ran^^e of vision. Jd(* had had a 
needlessly lon^ journey, hut after a day's rest at (lomha/ 
he s(d to woi’k. My ohservin*^ station was at a s|)ot a 
few score fe(*t above the dom(*-shaped structures, on fairly 
lev(*l ^n*ound. The* altitudi^ was l‘2,‘2d() had : the position 
was in .-17" r)9 north latitude, and 7;V' to olj east 

lon< 4 [itude. 'riu* lon^dtud(^ assi^med was obtained hv 
trian^ulation from pc'aks fixc'd hv tin* I’amir rioundarv 
(’ommission. prohal)li* i*rroi‘ in hm^itnde do(‘s not 

e\c(‘ed a few s(*(*onds of arc. 

At (fomhaz I was visit(»d hy Munshi Slier Mohammed, 
who was statioin*d at 'rashkur^dian, where In* looked after 
Macartney's fortni^ditly ]»ost hetwe<‘n (lil^nt and Kashgar. 
His visit in itself was weleonn* ; tin* pr(*se]it of fat fowls 
which he hrou^dit with him was most aeceptalile, and the 
information he ‘^avc* me cone(*rnin^^ the p(‘opl(* hy whom I 
was snrroundcal was full of int(*ri^st. I found him an 
intellij^aiiit and instructive e()m])anion, and throu^di him I 
suhsecpumtly obtained, also, some information about tin* 
inhahitants of the ^Farion*^^ country (wron»^ly calknl tin* 
Mariom Pamir). 

To my r(^^n’et I was unable to learn anythin^^ c(>ne(*rn- 
in^ the route or routi?s l(\‘idin^ towards Ihiskam or out of 
Mariong, beyond which I .was at a loss how to proceed. 
IMie country seemed to Ih^ an unknown land, hut probably 
the i^^norance which (^very one professed was assumt'd in 
ohedienct? to oHicial instructions. The oflicial method 
was to ol)struct by withholdiiifi^ assista.nce ami informa- 
tion, but I resolved to find out for mysc'lf what others 
would not revcail. dMiat there wen* routes J had little 
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doubt, and I rosolv(?d to enter Mariong by one route and 
lt3ave it by another. 

On November 2Sth I returned to Khurak, where I 
obtained barley and ghee, but no flour. I'hence I went by 
the Thong or Thongal Pass (14,000 feet high) to Mariong. 
1'he ascent to the pass was easy, and the descent on the 
south, though steep, was practicable foi- laden animals. 
Mariong village I found to consist of a few houses at the 
mouth of a narrow valley leading from the Thong Pass. 
Here the son of the Ming Ihishi, representing his father, 
who was ill, (‘aim^ with several other men from Nosh 
4hing to meet me, and they escorted nui to a large and 
well-built house. I was the first European who had ever 
penetrated into this valley, and this fact added zest to my 
enjoyment of the entc^rprise. While waiting for the 
arrival of my little (airavan T noticed showers of stones 
falling down a iK'ighhouring precipice. Tiooking higher, 
I saw a large herd of ib(^x, all small-headed, passing along 
at a leisurely pa(!e, which they quickened to a run when I 
discharged my (‘arbine among tln'in. I had often seen 
ilx^x on st(*cp plac<\s in the Himalayas, but tin* ('asy con- 
fidenc(3 with which these animals passcal along the fac(^ of 
crags aiid pi-ecij)ic(is apparently presenting no foothold 
quite astonished me. 

The continued reluctance of the j)eople to give any 
information concerning the country was very vexatious. 
^V\w Ming Ikishi's son would not allow that there was 
any route leading towards Kaskani, and even as to the 
position of Nosh Tung, tlie largest village in the Mariong 
country, th(3 statiunents conflicted. At one time I was 
told it was distant one day’s joiirmw ; at another it was 
three, and at another two, but, fortunately as it seemed, 
all agrcicd that the village stood at the junction of th (3 
Mariong and Yarkand Kiv(‘rs. 1 continued my journey 
down the narrow Mariong valley, which was inhabited 



and cultivated wh(ii*ever eiiltival)le. Tlie slioit stubbles 
afforded feeding for many coveys of cbicore, which ])ass 
and Abdul Karim stalked with very fair success. The 
valley wound about a good deal, hut tlu'. route as far as 
Nosh Tuiig was good. Having sot out at daybreak, T 
readied this villager about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
but I know not that it was Nosli Tung. In and about it 
thei't; was a fair sprinkling of apricot-trees, but the 
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interesting fact was tliai the village did not stand at the 
junction of the Mariong and Yarkand Kivers. 4Mie Ming 
13ashi, with eyes much inflamed, came out with other 
men to meet me, and invited me to his house, but 1 
declined to halt. They begged me not to go forward, 
and when I still went on, the Ming Ihishi and another 
man ran on ahead for a few yards, then, suddenly turn- 
ing, dropped on their knees and having brought their 
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heiids to the ground implored me not to j)}iss tludr village. 
They assured me that the road was bad, the inhabitants 
few, and supplies almost impossibh^ to obtain. T told 
tliem that I was going to Nosh Tung at the junction of 
the Mariong and Yarkand liivers, and hurried past them 
as they asserted that this was Nosh Tung. T had gone 
some distance and was out of siglit of the villagers when 
I found that 1 must wait for the caravan. So slow had 
been the progress of tli(> animals that, in spite of my 
n.'soliition to proceed, 1 had to go back and spend tlu' 
night at the village. This, on the whole, was fortimaU?, 
for, as r afterwards found, the track leading dowj) the 
valUw was bad, in some places so bad as to be (piite 
impassabh* in the dark. 

Having made the usual astroiioJiiical observations, I 
renewed my eflbrt to tdicit information eonc(U*ning rout<;s 
towards Jhiskam, but again I failed, every oJie assertijig 
that thej'c were none. Then T informiid tlu* Ming Jhishi 
that 1 was nut to he baflled, but that I should remain at 
till' village and draw on its inhabitants for su|)plies, fiu*l, 
and fo]*age till 1 saw my way to succi^ss. In the morning, 
l\am Singh ascended a (*ojnmaJiding jieak a little above, 
the Sargoii Pass, and obtaineil a wide view, ijicluding 
many points which had ))een fixed by me. .Vccompanied 
by Abdul Karim and one of the caravan men, who looked 
after tlu* pony carrying the theodolite, J descejuled the 
valley to its junction with that of the Yarkand River. .\ 
little below tlie village we passed a hot spring, the 
tempi*ratu]-e of wdiich was ovia* K., above which point 
my thermometer was not graduated, llelow the sju’iiigs 
the valley nai-rowed almost to a gorge with steep, barren 
mountains rising on either liand. The riviu* was in some 
places half frozen ; near its mouth, on both banks, stood 
trees, apparently half dead ; altogether tlui country had 
a dismal look. A little further on the wide and jiow 
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clear blue Yarkand Kiver turned sharply to the east, bend- 
ing, as I subsequently ascertained, in such a manner that 
it flows for several miles in nearly parallel stretches not 
far distant from each other. The valley was hej*e very 
narrow, bounded by the lofty, rugged and barren moun- 
tains characteristic of the region, and the way was 
completely barred by a perfectly vei-tical cliff. Ijooking 
up the Yarkand valley, 1 noticed a very narrow track 
leading across a stecip gravel slope a good height above 
the? river. Whether this track was formed by Jiien or 
animals I could not guess, but in either case its course 
was worth investigatijig, and I sent Abdul Karim forward 
to ascertain wlicther it was such as could be travellt^d 
ov(?r by lightly-laden ponitjs. While Abdul was inv(?sti- 
gating r set up the theodolite and made some useful 
observations. At night, with Abdul recording, I lixed 
astronomically the latitiule and longitude of this spot, the 
most \V(^sti?rly i)oint in the course of tlui river. .Abdul's 
report having be(?n favourable, \ resolved to follow bis 
footsteps next Jiiorning with a few ponies, and with pro- 
visions and corn suHicient to last for three or four days. 
It might be necessary to cross the Yarkand Kiver, which, 
even in shallow places, was consniered too deep for laden 
ponies; and, for the purpose of tninsporting the baggage, 
the Ming Hashi was induced to supply me wdtb tw(» 
camels. (.)f the two camelimm sent with them, howevei*. 
om^ was a stranger to the neighbourhood and the other 
was an idiot. 

After we emerged froni.tlui Mariong valley the lirst 
obstacle was the gravel slope already mentioned, which, 
though steep, did not stop the advance of the laden 
animals, l^he breadth of the track, which at first was 
but a few^ inches, was widened by the tread of each pony, 
and, though the improvement was of short duration owing 
to the slipping down of more gravel, neither nci ve nor 
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liead of iiijiii or pony was ovt?rta\e(l. Tlui dosccMit on tlie 
south sid(j was so sh^up that Jill tho animals liad to bo 
unloaded and tlu; baj^j^aige carried down by tlu^ men, whihi 
the ponii's, with some assistance, crawled and slid down 
till' sloju'. 'I'h(' canuds, bein«( (juite unecjual to the lalxnir 
of crossing the grav(d slo])e, were* mad<'. to ford the riv(‘r, 
and rejoiiKMl me further on. The same camelman here 
inforjiied jne that he was a strangia* in these' parts, l)ut 
laid lieardthat beyond tlu*. first small side-valKw, in which 
tlua*e was Ji stri'am, grass was nowhere* to be found. The 
general api)earance* of thei ce)untrv teinde*d to e*onlirm this 
statcJiie-nt, and 1 re solveal te) accept it as true*. In the; 
sieU'-valley Iheie was a stream, ne)w frejzeii over with 
slippe'ry ie*e*, wliiedi the* baggage* j)e)nie*s hael ne) little 
trouble in e-rossing, and a fe^w score* yards up this valley 
the*re was a spot large enough, whe'ii e‘le‘are*<l and le;velleel, 
to accomiiKHlate two small te'iits ])itche<l close; togotlu*!*. 
\\’lu*n the* ponie*s we're freed from their loads tlu;y set 
out in s(‘ai-e*h e)f foelder, and, alter fe)re*ing their way with 
dillie-ulty througlj elense* jungle*, they found some tall, 
coarse* Uaniish grass e-ontaiuing little* ne)urishm(;nt. hiarly 
in the morning we* we*re' again e)n the* march, Uain Singh 
and 1 ge»ing ahead e)f tlie e-aravan lo re;ce»nnoitre l)eyonel 
tlu* peiint which Ahelul Jiael ivached. h'or semie distance 
we* hael ju) dillieuilty in advane*ing, hut at e)ne ])lae*e! the 
re)ute; was ahne)st imjiassable*. 'Flu* river was too dt;ep te) 
ford anel the; ice was toe) thin to lH*ar the weight of the 
pe)nie*s, while*, e)n the; le*ft bank wlu;re we* wea’e* travelling, 
the rocky mountain-side was se) stee*p that all the* loaels 
had to be caiTi(*el fe)r about twe) hunelre*d yarels ])y the juen, 
wlu) hael also to he*lp the pe)nie?s ac»e)ss the; ste;ep anel 
slippery iiu-line*. A little l)eye)nel this place we passed 
threnigh sf)me al)ande)ned lielels in wl)ie;h there was a 
peculiar towej-, probably a former watch-te)wer, built of 
rubble on the top of a huge l)oulder. The; name of this 
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spot wjis said to he ]3u Kiijerah. Lookin^^ up the valley 
\\v. saw, in the fore<(n)un(l, only sand, slotu's, jil^^an,' 
cliekundo, ! and some half-dead trees, while further 
on, tlie lofty, vortical clillls secuned to draw closer 
to^^('th(T and completidy har our way. At the foot of 
the* cliflfs ran the .strc^ain too <leep to ford and too thinly 
frozt'ii to hear (‘vc*n a li^ht man's wiu^ht. Ik^side us not 
a hlad(' of ^rass was to lu^ found, thou^li the hungry 
animals sc'arched diligently. Sonam, with one of llu*, 
canudinen and l)oth the camels, w(Uit to look for a ford, 
whil(! Itam Sin^h and 1 examined the sti‘(‘p left hank in 
the ho])e of finding some ])Iac(*. wlu'ri* the rocks could hi* 
scakul hy men. Sonam found a ford, hut it was useless, 
for ])eyond it tin* dei'p river filled the ^■(»r‘^^e fiom the luii^ 
vertical rock to the otluu* so that pro^TC'ss was impossihle. 
I)ividin<>: tlu^ ha,rley and Indian corn into two fivds, otii* 
for the (^vemin^f and the other for the* m‘xt mornin^^ W(* 
resolved to spend the next day in returning;- to Nosh ^I'lin^^ 
That ni;L;ht W(^ tried to ke(^p our spirits up hy tin* che(‘ry 
^dovv of lar^a' camp fin^s of dry wood, which lay about in 
ahundanee. Hut tlu^ circumstanci's were dej)ri‘ssin^r, and 
1 felt till* dissatisfaction caus(*d hy failure I'ven thouf^h 
only temporary. ^Fhe position of this camp (No. I'^ti), as 
determined astronomically, was only a,hout ten miles from 
my ^U)al, and yet I had to tm-n hack. 

l\am Sin^di was ho])eful of lindin^^ souk* acci'ssihle and 
commandifi^f hill to scale on thi* following mornin;^^ I 
strictly enjoined him to incui no serious risk in the enter- 
pris(\ hut at the sanu' lime arran^a'd that one day's supj)lies, 
and also t'xti’a clothing for th<* in'elit, should he left for 
him and another man at- the towel* of Hu Kujerah. 

■■■ A kiiul of taiiiarisk. 

i ('aUifjnnH m pnliftjtntititlrs. This is hir^<*lv nsrd tor iKlultoratiii" 
the tobacco chewed by nsitives. It is a iiortli-castcrly extension «il‘ 
wlnit liad been liitliert(j received only from Ka.'et.» Syria. I*ersia. 
Ihinjal) and Scinde. 

l6 
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l)t?scrij)tion of valley -TToif'ht of mountains — Return to Nosh Tung 
— Hiring yaks Tlie Sargon Rass — Dangerous descent — Richan- 
.Viart (iroiiil)cliefsky’s route — Frozen rivers- Jungle — Sliama- 
taglc — Difliculty of ohscirving- TJie Tugadir Rass — Awful track 
— M(?eting with Ril iiien -Dangerous corner — Ril---No petro- 
leum Sus])icions al)oiit me -I'nahle to descend the valley - 
Arrival of supplies — Rorrowing more money - Departure from 
I Ml Chadder Tash Accident to donkey — “Drop” on track 
Anxiety about animals --Slow march -Rilipert. 

A S Wi) rc^traced oiir st('.ps next day wo siiffbred con- 
sidoral)Io inoonvonicnice from tho vagaries of Jack 
Rarest. The Marioiig Uivor, three days l)efor(j, Inid been 
easily fordalde at a point where now tlie water was 
dammed up by ie(\ The ponies could not wade across, 
and, as the water was cold and even frozen over with 
thin ice, the camels would not do so until force was used. 
F(M-tuiiately, we found, lower down, a ford which, tlioiigh 
awkwardly situated, was jiot impassable. W(i had to 
clear a path to it through high jungle; on the up-stream 
side was a de('.p hohi which seemed to have a strange 
power of attracting the ponies, while on the down- 
streain side rocks abounded, l^he ponies were afraid 
to attempt tlu? passage, and gave much trouble, especially 
one, which when half across turned and made direct for 
the dcM^p hole. 1 tried to put him right by throwing 
ston(\s, but, unliujkily hitting him on the forehead. 
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broii^^ht him down, and witli him liis rider Giiffar, a 
Ijadaki, the fool of the caravan, who was precipitated 
into deep w^ater. After this accident the ])riident course 
seenuHl to be to pull the iinled ponies across with a rope, 
an operation which fell to iny lot. The rop(i soon froze 
in my liands, which became quite numb; my footing on 
the ice was by no means secure ; the projectiiij; rocks, 
wet by the splashin^^ of the ponies, and quickly fi*ozen 
over, jifTorded but tr(?acherous support, smd, on tlu' 
whole, 1 was glad when this task was finished. 

Kani Singh, whom I left behind, made a gallant 
attempt to reach a point whenct? a vitwv of the west 
end of Itaskam might be obtained. His efforts dc^seiv(*d 
success, but failed to command it. Climbing to a point 
about 5,000 feet higher than Camp 120, according to thi» 
aneroid barometer whose reading I had Jioted before h<'. 
started, he found that still higher ridges intercepted the 
view’, and it was impossible for him to ]m)C(jed further. 

1 had thought it not improbable that I might be able 
to spend Christnuis at Kashgar with ^lacjirtney, but had 
now' to face the fact that the exploration of this part of 
Sarikol W'ould take much longer time than I had su|)- 
posed. More money Jind supplies h.‘id to be obtained, 
and 1 sent Islam to Tashkurghaii to borrow mon(\y from 
Mimshi Slier Mohammed, and to ask him for assistaiuu^ 
in procuring flour, salt, and other articles. 

My next route w’as that which had been at first sug- 
gested by the Ming J3ashi of Nosh Tung, th(^ point which 
1 had to reach being Pil. My distanccj from this pla(!(; I 
could not find out, but all infonnants testified to tlu^ 
difficulties of transit. The Sargon J^iss, 11,500 feet high, 
was, as Rain Singli told me, very steep, and, with the 
passage of it in prospect, I had hired as many good yaks 
as could be collected, so as to ligliten tin; loads of my 
owm baggage animals. 
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On December fith, the day Jiftor I bad returned from 
the excursion up the Yarkand liiver, 1 crossed tlie pass, 
which was clear of snow. The ascent from the Mariong 
valley was not particularly dangerous, but, on account of 
its ste(;pness, the animals had to rest at short intervals. 
Having made a short halt at the top, we began the 
descent into the V-shaped valley, at the head of which 
lit^s Pi(dianyart. Th(i caravan had to proceed in strag- 
gling fashion, down countless zigzags, many of which 
wen* v(»rv short and stecjp, though sometimes the long(*r 
and easier ones proved dangerous also. On the slope lay 
numberless stones which, being set in motion by the men 
and animals in the r(?ar, rolhal and bounded down dan- 
gc'rously near those in the front of the caravan. Some of 
the yak were very troublesome, at tinujs standing stock- 
still, and at other times rushing from the track for no 
apparent n^ason exccjpt to loosen show^ers of stones on 
the men and animals below. At one part of the descent 
the risk of injury from this cause was so serious that 
those jibove were made to halt till those below had gained 
a place of safety. 

Yak arc^, as I hfive already had occasion to observe, 
vm-y sure-footed, and this valuable quality they retain 
even wdjen heavily laden and in dillicult positions. 

I'he Pichanyart valh^y wjis much narrower than the 
Mariong valley we had just left, and its bottom w^as 
covered with jungle, througli which the Pichanyart 
stream forced its way. The village of the same name, 
where wh^ halted for the first night after leaving Nosh 
^l^mg, consisted of a few- houses surrounded by some 
cultivated ground. Prom inquiries here I learned that 
thon^ was a direct route? from Nosh Timg to the? west end 
of liaskam, ])racticable for laden animals, and that there 
w^as also a mountain track, wdne;h only men and gemts 
could use, from a point near Canij) 126 to the Pil valley. 
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This iiiforiiiation was given me in eonseqiuince of some 
bad feeling which the Pichanyart people cherished against 
the Nosh Tung villagers. Whether it was true or false 
I could not be certain ; but to go back to the Mariong 
valley, where no more supplies could be obtained, and 
there renew the search for a route, was out of the 
question. 

Advancing up the small side-valley to the Sharnoz 
Pass, we found the lower portion beset with jungle and 
slippiu-y with sloping ice, which at some places had to Ix^ 
roughened b(ifore the caravan could proceed. The stroani 
at the bottom was small, but ice overspread the ground 
to a surprising extent. The pass was easy, and the vaJley 
on the east side, though in ])laces troiiblesonuj owning to 
jungle, did not present any very serious difliculty. ^Fhe 
village called Sharnoz wo found to consist of two d(?sert(xl 
houses ; its distance in a sti*aight line from tlie mouth of 
the Ma-riong Itiver was only four miles, and yet to reach 
it we had had to make two manrhes and cross two 
mountain })asses. Krom this place we went forward, 
forcing our way through thick jungle and i(q)eatedly 
crossing the frozen stream, till after about two hours 
we reached an open space large enough for our cam]). 
At this spot, calhid Shamataglo, was s(;me coarse grass, 
and, though it was not yet noon, the men with the yaks 
urged iiKj to lialt. They knew the route well and assert’d 
that further on, neither grass nor wat(3r would Ih 3 found 
till we sliould have crossed two i)asses, one of which was 
very diflicult. This was annoying, but in such a dillicult 
country it seemed ])rudent to act on the advic(3 of the 
guides. TIhj grass here might in summer bo suHicient 
for a few animals, but now the poni(*s and donk(?ys, 
though hungry, could only nibble at the coars(3, straw- 
like fibres standing in withered tufts, 'ro tak(j obs(‘rva- 
tions I went up a steep mountain-sid(3 for about 200 
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ffiet, iind levelled a space large enough for the erection 
of the theodolite. 

l^'roin Shainatagle to the pass of the same name the 
track was at first troublesome for laden animals, hut 
furtlujr on it was comparatively (lasy, though steep, and 
the pass itself presented no diHiculty. h'rom a small 
emiiKiiice close by we had a wide view all round (ixcept 
towards the Khandar range. We could clearly distinguish 
piniks which 1 had fixed from (lombaz, as wtill as those 
observed from Zad the previous winter; while at two 
places, several thousands of feet IhjIow, whj could see the 
Y arkand Iviver. The site was a most excellent oikj, jind 
i‘asy of access; the weather was warm, sunny, and calm, 
and while Jvam Singh in comfort accomplished much 
valuable topographical work, I was able to take several 
photographs of the mountains which surrounded me in 
bleak a.n<l barium majesty. 

IHie descent from this “ sj)ecular mount ” was for 
some hundreds of feet delightfully easy. In our imme- 
diate neighbourhood the hills showed a fair covering 
of vegetation on which some herds of sheep and goats 
weri^ browsing, and then? was nothing to remind me of 
the. warnings which tlui ya.k-iiu;n had given. Soon, 
lioW(^ver, th(^ face of the country n^sumed its sterner 
aspect. We asceiuhMl a gentle rise of 100 or loO feet to 
the Tugadir l\i,ss, a low gap in a ridge which branched 
off from the Khandar range, and, looking down, were 
starth'd at tlu' change of scenery. So frightfully steep 
was the (lesci>nt to the valley, wh(*re, several thousands 
of feet below, we could see the blue Yarkand River winding 
betwetui ban^ juecipices, that only a few yards of the 
track wtae visibli^ in front of us, and had .1 not been 
assured by guides familiar with the place, I should not 
have believi'd it possible for a pony, even though unladen, 
to reac-li tlu'. bottom in safety. The caravan had gone 
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forward without, me, and when I saw the dangers of the 
road 1 went on as quickly as the nature of the ground 
would allow, to ascertain how' many animals had fallen 
down the precipice. The path was here a narrow goat- 
track, and it was obstructed by projecting rocks, but the 
ponies and donkeys carried little or no baggage, and the 
laden yak werti familiar with the dangers. I have no 
wish to exaggerate the difficulties of the way, but evcm 
now, writing amidst the mountain sceneiy of Switzer- 
land, I marvel at the skill and daring shown in this 
dtjscent. At several jdaces the rocks were so steep that 
the ])OMies and donkeys had to be helped down by 
the men, but for whose careful assistance they would 
liave tumbled lieels over head to instant death below. 
All the men worked bard, especially the Ladakis, who, 
though not in all circumstances ideal companions for tlu^ 
traveller, were always where endurance and faithful 
labour w(U*e roquircid equal to the (UJcasion. In the 
descent my effoils were devoted to tlu) safety of thcj 
cai-avan, and 1 regret that J found neither time nor 
place convenient for the work of ])hotographing the 
sceru! ; nor could I make good this omission by a skcjtch, 
for I have no skill in the use of the pencil, ^riie position, 
how'ever, of the Tugadir Pass is shown on the accom- 
panying map, with the help of which one may reach 
a tolerably accurate notion of the general conliguration 
of the country. 

It was with a sense of relief that we approached the 
bed of the I’iver, but even there our troubles were not 
ended, for steep and rocky ground still lay before us. 
One such placer we were fortunately able to avoid by 
walking on the ice which extended for some yai'ds from 
the left bank. Further on, the river was c<nnpletely 
frozen over, and the ice proved strong (uiough to l)ear 
the caravan. The ponies, having been with me ever 
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since I left Gilgit, had profited by experience and were 
able to walk where walking seemed impossible. They 
passed safely along execrai)le tracks, over slippery ice, 
and down steeply sloping rocks. They had even become 
proficient in negotiating dangerous drops, and we could 
with confidence look forward to new feats of pony skill. 

Near Sanglasli there was a dangcirous corner to turn 
at a spot about ‘200 feet almost vertically above the 
river, and I had some anxiety as T watclu^d the progress 
of th() caravan. The yaks, as usual, went first, then one 
of the men led the (piietest and most sure-footed of the 
ponicis, whihi several other men hung on to his tail to 
jn-event his turning a somersaiult over the cliHs. The. 
yaks had ])robjibly often paissed that waiy and were 
utterly indifferent to the dangiu-, but some of the ponies 
showed great feair. T\ui Laidakis thought it better thsit 
all (ixeept th(j foremost should be allowed to choose tlujir 
roaid unled, and one in terror actually took ai nioni 
dangerous (joursi', but lengthened experience told in his 
faivour, aiid he wais able to cross without mishaip. 

AVhen w(j caime within a hnv miles of Sanglash men 
from that villaige nu'i us, and 1 was glaid when 1 found 
thait they haul brought milk for me, for during severail 
daiys my heailth haul been unsaitisfaictory, aind my ditit 
haul Ikumi restricted to soup, rietj, and tea. Tlui milk wais 
not milk-white, nor so cleain ais thait from an iMiglish 
daiiry, but T greedily draink it, for 1 wais exhausted with 
my airduous inairch, performed mostly on foot and without 
solid food. Sanglaish villaige, consisting of three houses 
aind ai water-mill, stood aibout three-(piarters of a mile 
from tlui Vaiikaind Hiver, and closti to the mouth of ai 
smaill sidt'-vailley. ^Fhere wais some little cultivaition in 
the vicinity, but 1 saw no traices of jaide or of petroleum, 
nor wc'ie the inhabitants acquainted with either, tliough 
tlu* region has bi’cii credited with both. Halving here 
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obtained suflicieiit chopped straw and barley, I thought 
it advisable to rest. Islam had not returned from Tash- 
kurghan with money or supplicis ; Sonaiii was ill with 
fev(?r and bubt)es under his arm ; fresh yaks were 
required to relieve those from Kosh 'Fung, and surveying 
and reconnoitring work had to be done. The caravan 
had one day's repose, while Stanzin, one of the Ladjikis, 
went to ascertain whether there was sulhcient ict* on the 
'i'arkand Kiver, below Sanglash, to admit of the advance 
of th() caravan down the valley to Tir. lie soon came 
l)a(*.k to tell us that the ice was quite insulhcient, and that 
the banks were too ])reeipitous both for men and animals. 
Jn the evening Islam arrive^l with money and sup})lii*s 
from '^rashkurglian, where the Chineses liad betioiiie very 
suspicious of me. Annoying as their suspicions were, 
I must acknowledge that they wcjre not altogethi*!* un- 
r(*asonabIe from the (.-hinese point of view. Xo China- 
man or, for that matter, Jio native of the country could 
understand w'hy a Kuropean should voluntarily traced in 
the diq)th of winter ov(jr the e.xecrable tracks of this 
inhospitable njgicm. hiven the 15eg of Sarikol laid bet*n 
iiHjuisitive as to my motives, and wlam’ these w'ere 
e\)»lainod to him lu? remained iinsatislied. 1 mentiom'd 
the lioyal (leog rapid cal Society, and spoke of tlu' greal 
interest manifested by all civilised nations in tin*, rivens, 
mountains, and gejieral geography of otliiu* ccnintries. I 
explained that many Hritish people wen? n^ady to d(!Vot(^ 
Iheir private means to assist in ma})ping unknown lands, 
and told him that as the XMdnesi^ would not survey this 
j)oi*tion of tluiir territoiy, 1 had come to do so. I dilated 
at some hmgth on the love of travel, s])ort, ami adventur** 
which are (rominon amongst tlu^ peoph* of the 1 British 
Islands, but with all my eloquence; 1 could make; no 
impression, and when 1 had linish(;d he was still sc(‘ptical. 
'Fhe mental attitude of the Beg of Sarikol towards me was 
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not different from that of other official Chinese. These 
men were ignorant of every nationality except their own ; 
they knew that no Chinaman, no native of Sin-Chiang, 
would willingly travel as I was travelling, and they 
attributed to me some mysterious purpose. I was looked 
upon as a secret agent of the Indian Government, 
though no suspicion had ever less foundation in fact. 1 
was no agent of the Indian Government, nor even in their 
service ; and there was nothing secret in my proceedings. 
It was true, however, that while 1 was in liaskam and 
adjoining lands the Mir of Hunza was negotiating with 
the Taotai of Kashgar for permission for the Kanjuts to 
retum to liaskam to cultivate the land. This Kanjut 
claim was well known on the Taghdumhash Pamir, in 
the Kulan Urgi valley, and other places; the matter was 
continually being brought to my notice as if it were of 
special interest to me, and so sick of the Kanjuts and 
their claim to liaskam did I become, that I forbade 
my men to mention either in my hearing. To expect 
Celestials' to discard their suspicions would be tanta- 
mount to attributing to them enlightenment and common 
sense, in both of which blessings they are conspicuously 
wanting. 

As it was impossible to descend the valley of the Yar- 
kand Kiver, we were compelled to ascend the Pil valley. 
Having paid off the Nosh Tung men, 1 despatched Islam 
on a second mission to Tashkurghan for money, making 
him the bearer of a letter in which I mentioned also 
Sonain’s buboes. The messenger set out with the Nosh 
Tung men, to accompany them as far as Pichaiiyart. 

One of tlu; most important of the men who came with 
the fresh yaks was Yul Pash, who had accompanied me 
the previous winter from Mazar Sultan to Bazar Dara. 
He had then persistently asserted that he knew nothing 
of the country between Sanglash and the west end of 
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Kaskaiii, but he now informed me that he thought he 
could find a route to the foot of the Topa Dawan. This 
offer of guidance was tantamount to an acknowledgment 
that he w'as acquainted with the countrJ^ and I resolved 
to follow' him ; but he still, probably to keep up an ap- 
pearance of ignorance, declined to enlighten me as to the 
distance or the number of marches required to reach the 
spot. When it became knowm that Islam w-as going to 
Taslikurghan for money, onc^ of the Sanglash villagers 
offered to accommodate me with a loan of ten sarrs (about 
twenty-seven rupees), and when I, in my surprise at the 
confidence thus show’ii, asked the man liow’^ he expected 
to be paid, as I did not intciiid to -return to Sanglash, he 
replied that he was going to Yarkand, wdiere the monc’sy 
might be conveniently repaid, as it would safer in my 
hands than in his during the journey. When I suggested 
that it was possible to repose too much in a stranger, he 
laughed and assured me that he had entire faith in JWtish 
Sahibs, and w'as perfectly certain that he would be repaid 
in Yarkand. I hesitated to take his offer, but, at hast, 
a(;cepted the money, giving the lender an I.O.U., so that, 
if any accident happened to me, ho might not be a loser. 

From inquiries made at various times and places I was 
prcitty certain that no European traveller had ev(3r visited 
Sanglash except Grombcliefsky, who had approached the 
village from Taslikurghan by way of Pichanyart and the 
Tiigadir l^iss, and, without going further east, had 
returned by the same route. 

Our first march up the- Pil valley, though quite (^asy, 
was very short, as, at the suggestion of Yul Bash and th(i 
Yuz J3ashi of ])ia, wo stopped for the night at tin? small 
village of I)ia in order that we might obtain sufficient 
su])plies for the journey to the west end of Easkam and 
hack. The j'ak-men, among whom Yhil Bash had far 
more authority than the Yuz Bashi, assured me that by 
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starting early on the following morning we should ho able 
to reaoli the top of the pass before night. In these 
narrow valleys the days were now very shoil;, and the 
mornings were so very cold that it was impossible to get 
the men to start early. The slowness of our progress was 
v(!xations, as I was most an.\ions to finish the exploration 
[if this part of tin; country before the passes, at all times 
lifhcnlt, should lx? encnmbered with the deep snow which 
falls in the later part of winter. The only consolation for 
lelay was found in the nninerous opportunities with 
which it provided me, for taking observations and obtain- 
ing checks on the work of the toj)ograplier, wliose task 
was (ixceedingly dilHcult. When, in the morning, Ynl 
Hash and his men vv<'re ndniked for the lateness of their 
start, tliey replied that it was of little consequence as we 
should spend the Jiight at a place called (’hadder Tash 
(stone hut), where we should fiinl grass, fuel, and water. 
'I’he distance to this hut was short, hut the way was 
through jungle which delayed the animals, or over the 
frozen Til liiver, which had to be crossed repeatedly ; and 
at two places the caravan had to halt while the men ])lied 
pick and spade (indispensable to the (explorer in Karikol) 
in (deiiriiig a track. On the slippery ice we had to scatter 
grav('l or clay, but here; the poni(!s, habituated to the 
conditions, showed a marvellous power of kcxqnng their 
feet, and did not (iveii appear timid or nervous. U)) to 
Oecember 11th, only one pony had fallen on the ice. After 
six hours of toil we reached Chadder Tash, wluu-e we 
found two miserahle huts, hut no grass. This desolate 
spot, visit<id at other seasons hy shepherds and goatherds, 
who obtained shelter in the draughty hovels, was at this 
time of tlu! year destitute of fodder, except a- little very 
clos<dy-cropp(‘d hoortzii.* This was useful for fuel, hut 
the hungry animals, freed from their loads, could find no 

- Karoiia rcratnitfrft . — (’. A. 
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siisteiiaiico in it; and as they wanden'd about in search of 
something edible liad at Icjast the benefit of exercise in 
llu» frosty night. It would have been easy to l)ring 
cliopped straw from Dia had E known the true state of 
matU'.rs, but now it was too late to send for it ; ex})ostula- 
tioii with tlie guide was useless, and I had simply to 
submit to the hal)itual practice of falsehood on tlu^ ])art of 
tliosi‘ to whom I looked for information. Snow fell 
during the iiight and overspread the fine clay with wbicdi 
the track in many places was covered. When W('- started 
in tlie iiKnning 1 went on ahead as usual to examiiu^ the 
track, but before I had gone far was recalled by the shout- 
ing, which told me that oiui of the animals had fallen. 
The fresh snow, mixed with the underlying clay, had 
balled in the feet of the ponies and donkeys, and it was 
with the utmost ditticiilty that the animals could walk or 
even stand. To this cause of trouble the (caravan num 
had paid not tin; slightest attejitioii, and one of tluj 
donkeys, moving along a comparatively excellent track 
nearly eight inches wide, had slipped and fallen down ilui 
dc'clivity. 'I'he donkey was killed by the fall, but his loa<l 
sustained little^ damage, only one tin of Hovril having Ikmui 
desti’oyed. Tlu^ temjierature was V(;ry low, and lla^ clay- 
snow mixture froze so hard that th(i hacking (d’ it out of 
the hoofs with knives on the narrow track was both 
difhcult and dangerous. Though the famished animals 
became^ restive and resented the operation, the task was 
ac(?omplished, and by sending the yaks ahead wo had th(» 
path trodden and cleared of snow, so that this sources of 
trouble disappeanid almost entirely. 

Having climbed a steep but not very dillicult ascent of 
dOO or 400 feet, we came to a very vile piec(i (^f ground. 
The narrow track was steep, ratlujr a drop than merely a 
descent, b(?s(jt with protruding rocks and str(?wn with 
loose stones, large and sjnall. We worked with picks, 
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somewhat siiioothiiijj down the rocks, and we rolled the 
larf^er stones over the declivity, down which they bounded 
to the bottom. W(i thus slightly improved the track, but 
to mak(jitev(5n tolerably free from danger within the time 
at our disposal was hoptdess. There still remained large 
j)rojecting rocks which l)locked the way for animals laden 
with bulky packages, and when wtJ resumed our march 
the greatest care and caution had to be exercised. The 
yaks were sent on in front laden with corn, flour, and 
rice, each of them assisted by several men, wlioled, urged, 
or nistrained according to circumstances, while others 
hung on to tlie tail to prevent the animals from turning 
heels over head down the declivity. The yak dans, con- 
taining instruments, l)edding, clothes, (‘ooking utensils, 
and medicine chest, were carried by men who returned to 
lu'lp the unlad(ni ponies and donkeys down the slope. 
The nuMi managed so well that there was no serious 
(casualty. Any mishaps that occurred were diu^ mainly to 
the awkwJirdness of the donkeys. I^hcse animals were 
sent down in Jots, and the last donkey of the foremost 
lot, losing his balance, fell find slid, sw^eeping off their 
fec^t many of those in front. These poor animals seemed 
quite to lose tlieir wits, sliding and rolling down in the 
most alarming manner. Any deviation from the track 
would havc^ led to certain death, and it was marvellous 
that not one was kilhul. There was v(.*ry considerable 
annoyance and dangc'r from stones IooscikhI by the 
donkeys in their fall. One large stone had just begun its 
descent towards the lower portion of the craravan when 
it was dexterously interce))ted by Abdul Karim, who, 
taking a few long and (juick strides, stepped across its 
course and stopped it, but in so doing had his right hand 
dragged along tlu^ ground and badly bruised. Tt has been 
my fate to take a caravan over so many bad tracks, that 
it would he. difficult to arrange them defijiitely in order 
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of demerit, but. this execrable drop, or “ chute/’ if not 
absolutely the worst descent I ever became accpuiinted 
with, was certainly surpassed in vileness by none. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon we reached the two 
stone huts of Pilipert, wdiose distance in a strai^lit line 
from Chadder Tash did not exceed four miles. The 
caravan, consisting of a few yaks, ponies, and donk(\ys, 
with men in sufficient ninnbers to render all assistance 
that could be given, had taken nearly eight hours to the 
march. 

One of the sinfill flat-roofed huts, through the walls of 
whicJi the biting wind blew as easily as throiigli a sieve, 
was occupied by a few men iji charge of about sixty yak, 
tluj herd being brought (wery winter to graze. The place 
was l?h850 feet high, but possessed abundant grass. At 
this spot wx' found that four routes met — viz., that by 
which we had just travtdled, one leading from Kulan 
Urgi, and a third and fourth to the west end of Kaskam. 
During the evening th(;re was unusual excitement and 
hubbub among the yak-men while they discussed among 
tlie*nselv('s the choice of my next route. Their opinioiis 
and counsi3ls weje divided, but I was too busy with my 
observations and computations to pay any attciiition to 
them, and when my work was completed cpiiet had been 
restored in the coiin>any. 
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W ITH two routes open to the west end of liaskain, 
and with f^uides in iiiy company evidently well 
ac(]uainted with hot)], 1 seemed to liave a fair chance of 
reaching my goal. Of the routes i knew nothing, and 
between them I could make no clioice, wliile, as to the 
guides, r quite understood that truth-speaking was not 
among their accomplishments. However, thougli Yul 
Hash, a man of marked individuality, persistently dis- 
claimed all knowkidge of both routes, I put myself witli 
some confidence in his hands,, believing that, for reasons 
of his own, he was understating his qualifications. A 
company of Kirghiz had set out tlu^ day before on the 
route up the valley, and had crossed the high pass at its 
head, and this route -Yul Hash urged me to follow'. 1 had 
had (ixperience of this man’s falsehood, but knew no 
other reason wliy 1 should not in this matter take his 
advice ; so I prepared to set out in the morning. Hound 
Pilipert the country w'as free from snow, but up the 
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valley we could see that the ground was white and 
evidently impassable for ponies and donkeys. I tlierefore 
resolved to send the gr(3at(5r part of th(3 caravan, com- 
prising most of the men, all the ponies and donkeys, and 
all the span; baggage and food, to the Kiilan Urgi valley 
to wait as near Tssok Su Agzi as the supply of grass in 
the neighbourhood would allow, while Earn Singh and I, 
accompanied by Abdul Karim, Dass, Mohammed doo, and 
Sonain, under the direction of the yak-men, would follow 
the tracik of the Kirghiz. The yak were six in numbcu*, 
and these were rcjprosented as sullicient to carry the two 
t(;nts (which on the journey ]>roved only burdensome, not 
useful), lh(3 instrumc'nts, the. bedding, food, cooking 
utensils, and, as thci weather was very severe, an abundant 
stock of clothing and rugs. [11 th(i cwoning, sc'.ati'd at my 
tent door, with the thermometer at about O' 1<\, I found 
it necessary to labour at my computations, consulting 
logarithmic tables and the Nautical Almanac, and at iht^ 
same time to sujuirintend the weighing of the packagt^s 
and the issuing of rations for the separate travelling 
])arties. When thestJ various duties had been accom- 
l)iished; and when I had given instructions for next 
movning to Yul Bash and the yak-men from Dia, 1 was 
able, to turn into my tent, and tie myself in my slc«*ping- 
hag for a good night's rc^st. 

Next morning I was early astir, but tlu*. air was cold 
and raw, the temperature at seven o'clock being under 
()'' F., and the day was well advanced before we std out. 
'Vhv snow in the open was not more than six inches d(u*p, 
and the tracks of the Kirghiz wer(3 easy to follow. This 
company consisted, as I was now told, of men who were 
attending Tahir Beg, the chief interpreter of the Chow- 
Kuan of Yarkand, on an oflicial mission to Kaskam, and 
the rumour was current that Tahir Ikig was going to 
l>oint out to the three envoys of the Mir of Munza the 
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places which their countrymen, the Kanjuts, might 
occupy. 1 had, of course, no connection with the 
Kanjuts, but it was unfortunate that my journey to 
Kaskam should be made in the track of the Ghow-Kuaii’s 
interpreter, for neither Chinese nor Sarikolis would regard 
tlie coincidence as accidental. 

b"or several miles the ascent of the Pil valley was not 
steep, and the track was fairly good, so that I had leisure 
to question the yak-men concerning the route. Taking 
them individually, each out of earshot of his comrades, I 
f(.)und that the men were in fact well acquainted with the 
route. Two of them became so frank as to point out the 
direction of the Mamakul Pass which we had to cross, 
but perceiving that they liad committed themselves in 
displaying their knowledge?, they became sulky, and 
sullenly insisted that they did not know, but only thought 
that the matter was as they had stated. 

The asccjiit became steeper and the track more stony 
until it was concealed under snow-drift, frozen so hard as 
to support the yaks, which, Jiowever, occasionally broke 
through the upper crust. IMie little? valley where this 
snow lay was fairly W(?ll sheltered, but when we passed 
beyond it we had to scramble uj) the? ascent on a slippery 
glacier with a strong wind in our faces, while the tempera- 
ture was at — F., or forty degrees below the fre?ezing- 
j)oint. The? gradient was rather steep, the ice very 
slippery, the air highly rarefie?d, and the yaks heavily 
laden, so that rapid progress was impossible and frequent 
halts weie necessary, that men and animals might regain 
tlu?ir breath. Owing to the slowness of the motion and 
the friMpiency of the stoppages the cold was very trying, 
especially for the feet. 1 was warmly clad, but exercise 
was necessary to prevent stagnation of the blood. My 
socks were not in the best condition, but they w’erc of the 
thick(?st wool, and even three pairs together could not 
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keep my feet warDi as I crawled up th(5 glaci(u*. Ordinary 
boots, und( 3 r the conditions of this ascent, would luive 
been worse than useless, but T found inucli advantage in 
weariiif^ my old rubber-soled boots. b"or a little while 
after l)eins put on they were cold, owin«=( to tlie frozen 
moisture they contained, but as this thawed they 
became warm and comfortable : th(3 rubber soles rendcu'ed 
my footing on the ice secure, ami they wore well. It was 
not till about half-past three that wi? reached tiu'. top of 
the .Mamakul Pass, where, somehow, the wind was less 
viok'iit than in the ascent, and the bright sunshimi raised 
the temperature a few degrees. ^Faking a hopeful vii*.w of 
the situation, T set to work to boil tluu-mometers and 
ascertain the luught of the pass, but tho. o])eration proved 
(exceedingly trying. In order to handle the hyi>som(3ter 
more easily and to light the candle, which was shelteivd 
from the stiff breeze by Abdul Kariin's and Mohammed 
Joo's coat-tails, I removed my thick gloves and my 
lingers repeatedly became numb. The cold was so 
iiit(mse, and the wax of the candle was frozen so hard, 
that the heat emitted by the three wicks, whose tips, aftcn* 
ji vast expenditure of vestas, I succeeded in lighting, was 
uiiabli* to melt it, and w'c had to pile litth^ pii^ces of (»ld 
candle ends round the tiny flames till tlui wax began to 
iJK'lt and the metal work to become warniei’. When tlui 
(*andle was properly lighted our troubles in this operation 
were ended, for tin? hypsoineter was so well desigmjd by 
Casella that no wind ever blew it out. While th(3 ice was 
melting I ran ai)()ut and stamped my feet to ke(^|) my 
blood in motion and prevent frost-bit(i, and as soon as 
th(' water boiled I made my notes, packed up the instru- 
ment, and began the descent. To attem])t to))ograj)hi(3 
work in such circumstances was out of the (pu.'stion ; hut 
We were able later to ascertain tlu? position of tin; pass 
and Imv it down accurately on the map. To me, though 
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I was, except for a few iJiiinutes, completely equipped 
against the cold, the conditions here were very trying, 
and r could not but marvel at the hardiness displayed by 
the yak-men. They were by no means overburdened 
with raiment, and not one of them wore gloves, yet they 
seemed to suffer no injiuy and almost Jio inconvenience 
from exposure to the biting wind. Among them W'as a 
mere Ixy, who usually led the foremost yak. He wore 
no gloves, and his clothes were in a wretched condition ; 
yet h(i seldom spoke, never complained, and nev(jr appeared 
even to lx* fatigued. Natural selection would, of coiirs(j, 
go a long way to account for the power of endurance 
shown by tiujse mountaineers; the men who were not fit 
for the (ilimate would die off and leave possession to those 
that were ; but the cheerful, uncojiiplaining industry 
exhibitcxl by the boy appcaired to spring from virtues 
which he shared with none of the others, and whicdi were 
very phrasing to contemplate. 

The descent on tlui liaskam side of the pass, being 
exposed to the sunshine, was quite fnjo from sikjw, and 
the one glacier which we noticed on our left hand as we 
descended was small but steep. At first the declivity was 
steep and coviued with shah^ and loose stones, on which 
Ham Singh and Mohammed J(X), who led the way, were 
unable to keep an upright ]X)sition. By keeping the yaks 
pretty clos(i to one track, ho\ycwer, wc) improved the road 
and I was able to descend without juuch trouble ; hut so 
diHicult was tlu^ ground that four of the six yak slipped 
and fell. 

Nixirly a year before, when at Yarkand, I had bought 
a thick-coated dog, Zanibok by name, which though of a 
very independent disposition had become quite attached to 
me. His custom was to sleep in my tent and to enliven 
the night by rushing out to bark at the animals or at 
sounds which were tome inaudible. His love of the chase 
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was unbounded, and if at liberty wh(}n within reach of 
four-footed game he could not be restrained. His sport- 
ing proclivities had been annoying in Tibet and Aksai 
(yhin, for he often scented or saw antelopes and was off 
ill pursuit before we had even suspected their presence in 
the neighbourhood. To have a chance of getting near 
game we found it necessary to tie him up and lead liim, 
hut he soon became expert in (duding us. JTo used to 
slink away early in the morning and, k(u;ping at sev(u-al 
hundred yards’ distance from the camp or caravan, would 
listen to no commands or coaxings or promises which 
were intended to bring him back. Tf he found no gaim^ 
on the march Ikj would still keep his distance till camj) 
was ])itched and then would cautiously rejoin us. Zamhok 
had been in our company when we set out from (.-haddiM* 
4'ash towards Pilipert; our slow progn^ss had annoyiul 
him, for he W'ent forward and returned repeati^dly to 
ascertain what was wrong. He hounded away again, 
satisfied eacdi time with being pattcid on the head, hut from 
one excursion he. never canic'. back. When our company 
had got past the shaly, stony declivity on the way to 
Waskam, Abdul Karim, who was a short distances ahead, 
shouted to me that lie had found Zambok frozen to death. 
The dog had seen or scented far off a herd of ibex or 
burrhel and, jiromptly giving chase, had pursued tlu^ ganu» 
across the Mamakul Pass and over th(i stciep glacier, wherti 
h(? had slipped and fallen, breaking a big on the rocks 
below. I. was not the only member of the caravan tfiat 
lamented his decease, for Zambok, with his close-ci’oppcid 
ears, had a fierce and threatening appearances which made 
him a valuable watch-dog, his mere look frightening away 
natives who w’cre dis])osed to pay us troublesome visits. 

When the daylight began to wane we were still high 
up in a region destitute of shelter, of fuel, and even of 
ice, and though men and animals w'ere hungry, thiisty, 
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and tinid, it was necessary to hasten forward. None but 
the yak-men knew where we should be able to halt for 
the night, and they would not tell, so, directing them to 
make no delay, [ went ahead to reconnoitre. IMie valley 
presented a clieerless aspect ; it was exceedingly rocky ; 
ill places it was so stiuip as to be almost impassable even 
for the yaks ; no wat(ir was in sight, and no fuel of any 
sort. Being anxious to s(ie as far forward as possible 
before daylight quite failed, I pushed on and, much to my 
siirprisii, came suddenly on a herd of burrhel which had 
come down to the valley to quench their thirst by licking 
the ice. IJnfortunatcdy, I had left my carbine behind, 
and could only continue my solitary tramp. After 
marching in the dark for about two hours in an unknown 
region, stumbling over rocks and stones, I tlircw myself 
on the ground to wait for the arrival of the caravan. Yul 
Bash was the first to reach me ; them Mohammed Joo, 
who told mo that, notwithstanding his profi^ssed igno- 
rance, Yul Bash knew of an “ungiir,” or shelter, a little 
furtlKU' on. 1 was hungry, thirsty, and tired ; the level 
plot where I was contained room enough foi' thc^ ])urpose 
of sleep, and there was some brushwood at hand which 
would serv(' for fuel ; so 1 declined to go forward till Y'ul 
Ihish stated plainly that he knew the ground. Then, 
s(uiding our guide in front, T stumbled on, and at length 
heard him explain that he had reached the “ungur.” 
Tlie tired men and yaks struggled in and were I’elieved of 
their burdens, and, aftei- lighting a small fire of brush- 
wood, \\i\ werii able to look about us. liocks and stones 
were too plentiful on both sides of the valley, which was 
hcjinned in by barren and almost vertical mountains; but 
we plainly heard the sound of running water ; some low 
bushes, fit for firewood, were close by, and there was a 
])rosp(H;t of finding sufficient levi'l ground to sleep on. 
I asked Y'ul Bash where the “ungur was, and he replied 
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triumpliaiitly, “Of course, Sahib, therci it is,“ pointing to 
a semicircular wall of rubble, not more than eighteen 
inches high at its highest i)arts, l)ut supposcnl to be com- 
pleted by a slightly overhanging clilf of solid rock. Dass 
immediately took possession of this so-called “ shelter," 
while others stretched their weary limbs on the ground 
for a few minutes’ rest before setting about the preparation 
for the night’s repose. Then lantijrns were lighted ; Yul 
l^ash and tw^) companions went to gather firew'ood, and I 
looked about to sel(‘(d a suitable spot for my quarh'rs for 
the night, (lose to the “ imgur “ there was anotlier 
shelter, formed by projecting rocks, and as this w\as 
supi)os(*d to be the most desirable spot which the locality 
])ossess('d, r promptly claimcul it for myself. It was in 
fact not one whit better than the open ground, but til(^ 
natives consichu’ed it superior, and had I not o(;cupi(jd it 
1 should have falhm in their estimation, and have thus 
prc'pared trouble in the future. Our long and toilsome 
day’s labour came to an end about 1).3() o’clock, wluin .Kam 
Singh, Abdul Karim, and Dass, as w^ell as myself, (Mijoyc^l 
a hastily jirejiared hut well-earned supper. Them 1 had 
time to deliberate on the annoyances of tluMlay. If ^’ul 
Ibish, who kiunv the route and tlie distance jx^rh^ctly, had 
informed me of them (instead of ])rotesting his ignorance) 
we should have started earlier ; w’(; should havc^ carricsl 
kiss baggag(% for our tents might, with much advantag(% 
have been left at Pilipert, and we could have oldaincd 
more yaks. Ihit Yul Bash loved to keep his information 
to himself, and, in a curious W’ay, to pos(i as a man of 
mystery. For tlui determination ol the position of ()ur 
bivouac I W’as too tired to take astronomical obscM vations, 
which high and almost vertical cliffs and the winding of 
the valley would have rendered so.mewhat dillicult. I 
made preparation for rest, lengthening tlui “shelter" 
according to the measure of m’y ow'ii stature, and 1 was 
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soon snug within iny sleeping-bag, only my face being 
exposed to the freezing air. 

Awaking at daybreak from sound and comfortable sleep, 
I found that the thermometer which hung at my head 
indicated a temperature of zero F. Proceeding to rouse 
the caravan, I urged the men to get ready for the journey 
without delay, but it was late in the forenoon when we 
resumed our march. In the short distance to Misgan we 
had no trouble, and there w(5 found a couple of Kirghiz 
from the Tashkurghan Pamir. These people, in ac(;ord- 
ance with the habits of the region, professed utter igno- 
rance of tlie distance to the Yjirkand Jliver. Passing their 
tent, W(5 followed a very crooked track in and out of dense 
jungle, and beset in places with projcicting rocks. Thi? 
jungle impeded the yaks, whiles both jungle and rocks 
severely damaged the baggage, but before darkness had 
quite fallen we had reached a more open part of the 
valley. There we found some abandoned houses and 
fields, and, about a couple of Inmdred yards further down, 
was a side-vallc)y up which another route l)ranch()d. I 
had hoped to reach the Yarkand Kiver that night, but the 
yaks w(u*e so tired and the way so bad that it would have 
been unreasonabk? to luive insisted on pushing on. A 
fairly large ruined house ottered shelter for us all, and 
we were cheered by the blaze of thick, dry wood which w’c 
found in abundance. A few hundred yards from the place 
where we were bivouacking we had passed several heaps 
of chopped straw, yet the yak-men had no intention of 
supplying their animals with fodder, till I threatened pains 
and penalties to those who did not either bring the food 
to tlu? yaks or take the yaks to the food. After a late 
repast L unpacked the instruments and had them carried 
to the small side- valley, where the usual observations wore 
taken. At the bivouac I was informed, to my surprise, 
that this valley, from Misgan downwards, formed part of 
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Raskam, and that the Kanjuts were to be allowed to settle 
there and cultivate the ground. Another interesting fact 
(iomniunicated to me was that, so recently as the preceding 
sumnier, the land round our bivouac had been cultivated 
by Yul J^ash. This information was obtained by 
Mohamined Joo from a yak-driver boy. This lad was 
not a Tajik but a native of Kulan Urgi, and, as he was 
(Evidently disposed to giv(i information, I instructed 
^lohammed Joo to entrust my riding yak to his care. 

Wo were in no hurry to start in the morning, as we 
kiHiw we were only a lew miles from the Yarkand River, 
and thus the yaks had ample time for a full feed. 1 set 
out b('fore the i*ost of the company, and when Mohammed 
Joo and tlK'. boy overtook me I began to (luestion the 
latter. He stated that Yul Jiash was intimately acquainted 
with th(^ whole of this region, and he described to me an 
easier route to Pilipert than that by which we had travelled 
from that placci. This new route lay up the side-valley 
W(f had seen lujar our last bivouac ; it presented no dilli- 
cidty on account of jungle, or the absence of water or of 
fuel, and if we travelled by this route four days would 
be sulticient for tluj return journey. 

1 had hoped to find the lower part of the Misgan valley 
fairly <'asy, but in this 1 was disappointed. In many 
places th(j jungle was v(jry dense, and when th(> baggage 
reached the camp on the right bank of the Yarkand River, 
about a mile bc'Iow the Misgan valley, it had a sorry 
appearance. The bags containing my bedding, my 
clothes, and the men’s kit were literally in ribbons with 
their contents protruding, while the yak dans and the 
mule trunk wen? scratched and torn. These incidents, 
howev(3r, were but trifles now that I was camping at my 
goal. This spot, 87° 2' north latitude, was only about 
twelve miles from Camp 126, yet to reach it I had 
marched for ten days, had’ covered most execrable 
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country, and had crossed five passes, one of which was 
about If), 550 feet high. Our camp (137) was pleasantly 
situated at an open part of the valley, where we found 
abundance of good dry driftwood and, not far off, a little 
kaiiiish grass. It was necessary to halt for a day to rest 
the tired yaks and to await -the arrival of some fresh ones. 
In my sunny quarters 1 spent the time mainly in checking 
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the errors of the chronome tin’s by means of a system of 
latitudes and an azimuth of about 180° to the pillar 
erected in the previous winter close to the Topa Dawan. 
Kam Singh spent tlu^ day profitably in sketching, and th(> 
yak-men rouglily repaired tlie much-injurcd baggage. 

To determine the thickness of the ice on the Yarkand 
Kiver, which, under the high vertical bank close to the 
mouth of the Misgan Jilga, was nearly frozen across, 1 
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made two holes in the ice. The first, about ‘20 feet from 
the bank, showed ice 20 inches thick ; the second, in mid- 
stream, showed ice about (> inches thick but covered with 
frozen snow about 0 inches in depth. When the holes 
were made there was an escape of air whicli, from the 
noise it made, appeared to have been under considerable 
pressure, probably slightly increased by my weiglit on the 
ice. 

The man who had been sent for fn^sli yak returned in 
the aft(jniooii with four animals, and Yul Bash had an 
opportunity eitliei* to offer or to decline to lead us back to 
Ih'lipert by anothei* route. Without telling him how much 
I knew, I (jiiestioned Yul about the proposed route, and 
I’oiind that his replies were repetitions of the statements 
niade by the boy. We all looked forward with much 
pl(?asurc to the return journey, for the four marches 
which it would ro(juire and the four passes which would 
have to bo crossed seemed easy compared with the labour 
we had undevgoiuj during our ten days’ journi\y hither. 
Mohammed Joo went so far as to say tliat, if we rciturned 
by the old route, tlie baggage would vanish piece-meal 
Indore tlu', journey’s end. It wm satisfactory also tijat 
neither liaiii Singh nor I would have to asci'iid to the 
’ropa Dawan by th(^ steep track, which setaned to 1x3 
similar to the descent from the Tugadir Pass to Sanglasli. 
How Tahir Beg and the Kirghiz contrived to get thc3ir 
animals up th(3 track to the Topa Dawan I do not know', 
but, as no dead bodies W'ere found l)elow in tlu^ jungh;, it 
is reasonab](3 to infer that they succeeded. 

Prom Camp BJ7 we noticed, on the opposit(3 l)ank of 
till' river, a well-marked track leading probably to Mazar 
Sultan by way of the Ushdir Pass, which was said to 1x3 
good. This track doubtless came from the head of the 
jNIariong valley. The track on the right bank, acem’ding 
to Yul Bash, led to Pil, and was practieabl(3 only for 
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ponies ; but, according to a further statement (probably 
true) elicited by questioning the same authority, the 
track is possible also for a yak. 

Leaving the Misgan Jilga a little below Camp 113(5, wc 
turned up the Yurzanuk valley, whore in some places the 
jungle was very dense and troublesome. Under the tall, 
thick grass there was hidden a very narrow and dry 
watercourse, into which one of the yaks fell. The animal 
dropped almost entirely out of sight, only his head and 
the load he carried remaining visible. The banks were so 
close together that he could scarcely move, and it was 
with great difficulty that he could be lifted. All the nien 
were required to bear a hand, and at length, after much 
expenditure of labour and of native oaths, the yak was set 
on his feet on the bank. Our first day’s march was short, 
for wc considered it prudent to camp at a spot where 
grass, fuel, and water were found in sufficient quantities, 
though the spring which supplied the water was frozen 
almost solid, and tlu', camping-ground was so narrow that 
it did not contain level ground enough for one tent. 

The men were now apparently desirous of reaching 
home, and gave no trouble when 1 urged them to start 
early in the morning. We were still on ground familiar 
to the yak-men, one of whom, though persistently dis- 
claiming all knowledge of the country, had his home only 
four miles up the valley from ( -am]) 138. There he livcsd 
in company with some shepherds from Dia, one of whom 
was uncle to Yul Bash, and their winter encampment of 
two wretched huts in the midst of a scene of desolation 
was like a picture of forlorn misery. hWen fuel and grass 
were scarce, and, as there was no stream or spring within 
four miles, they had to obtain water from melted snow. 

From a peak slightly higher than the Yurzanuk Pass 
a wide view was obtained, embracing some of the peaks 
already fixed, and Bam Singh was able to sketch a good 
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deal of country, while I rendered asssistancc by determining 
astronomically the positions of the camps in the deep, 
narrow, stony valleys. Tn the valley below Camp 189 we 
saw many yak, which, I was told, belonged to Mariong 
people and were left unwatched during the winter, ^l^he 
men aflirmed also that the track leading down the valley 
to Mariong was practicable only for men, but this state- 
ment was scarcely credible, for it was inij)robable that 
the Mariong people would take their herds by a route so 
circuitous as that by Sanglash and Pilipert. 

Soon after leaving Camp 139 we encountered a steep 
ascent of 2,400 feet to the top of the Furzanuk Pass, 
wliich, with its narrow and precipitous zigzag tracks, 
si^cn from tlie opposite side of the valley, appeared 
practicable for no animals larger than sheep or goats. 
On closer acquaintanctj, however, the ground proved not 
so very difficult. From this pass, 14,800 feet, we had to 
descend into a valley where several yak were grazing, and 
thence to ascend about 700 feet to the Ytjtin Kozay Pass. 
I'lie topographic work in this neighbourhood was impor- 
tant, and, though the tcunperature was very low, Kam 
Singh manfully continued his sketching without suffering 
Ironi frost-bite. 

Setting out from Camp 140 at eight o’clock in the 
iiKn-niiig for the last day’s march to Pilipert, W(j (jxperi- 
enced some inconvenience from the very fine snow which 
then began to fall, and which froze on my liead and 
nioustache, and even on my eyelashes. At the top of 
Adam Tuamos Pass, 10,050- fe(?t, where the temperature 
was about — 4« F., or thirty-six degrees below the freezing- 
point, and a strong wind was blowing, w^e l)oiled therino- 
nieters. There w^as some little shelter from the', wind, 
but, nevertheless, my feet became cold very rapidly, for 
my w^oollen socks w^ere so torn and worn and patched 
and mended, that they were little better than mere 
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remnants of their former selves. The descent to Pilipert 
was not steep, but was stony and slippery from the new- 
fallen snow. Early in the afternoon we reached Pilipert, 
and I was cheered by the sight of a supply of firewood 
outside one of the stone huts. This firewood indicated 
more than fuel, for I had instructed the men who took 
the ponies and donkeys to the Kiilan Urgi valley to urge 
my friends among the Kirghiz at Zad, to send to this 
place two loads of wood and also several yaks to carry 
my baggage into their valley. On reaching Pilipert my 
appearance was like that of Father Christmas, for, to say 
nothing of my clothes, my beard and moustache were 
white with snow and fringed with icicles. Entering the 
only unoccupied stone hut, I seated myself on the ground 
before a large fire and, though the cold wind easily pene- 
trated the roughly-built walls and chilhul the side of my 
body which happened to be turned away from the lirci, 1 
soon cleared my visage and pnjpared for work. Thti 
cloudy, snowy weather was inauspicious, but never- 
theless, being desirous of making observations for rating 
purposes, I unpacked the theodolite and waited patiently 
for th(5 sun to shine forth in his brightness. That orb, 
however, sank in obscurity behind the mountain-tops, 
and, chilled and disappointed, I turned in to dinner. OT 
that repast I partook in comparative) comfort, with a kit- 
bag for a chair, my knees for a table, and the caravan 
men scattered about in various attitudes for company. 
The dining-hut was draughty with freezing currents of 
air, but on the wlude the conditions were satisfactory, 
and my equanimity was restored, doing outside again, 
T saw the shining stars, made the necessarj^ observations 
and computations, and then with a mind at case had a 
bright fire lighted in front of my tent so that T might 
enjoy its cheerful glow. Among my stores I found 
supplies suitable to the occasion, and, sitting on the 
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ground at iny tent door, warming my toes at the; lire 
and my inner man with hot grog, which, of course, I 
shared with others, I listened to the results of inciuiries 
concerning our future course. Mohamnu'd Joo, a wily 
natives of Sin-(^hiang, thoroughly acquainted with the 
poopli), had been instructed to offer a large reward in 
money for information concerning the routes in this 
mountainous region. He now squatted beside Jue and, 
shijltered from the cold wind by tlui lent door, told me 
what success had followed his efforts. The sum of his 
news was simply this — that he' had got none. Once lu'. 
had seemed on the point of obtaining information from a 
1ajik yak-man, but the conversation bad been overluaird 
by anoth(*r Tajik, w'ho promptly ordered his compatriot 
to liold his peace. Tajiks, from my own sad experi(?nce, 

I knew to be liars, but tl)ese yak-men were remarkably 
true to one another. J^videiitly thene was a compact 
amongst them, and not even thc^ tcmiptation of a large 
reward induced them to describe, or csveii to mention, the 
direct r<jute from Mariong to the west end of Ihiskam. 
Such information as T obtained came from tin? yak-drivm; 
boy, who was Jiot a Tajik. Next morning I had to clear 
up and settle accounts with the Tajiks, and this I did 
before the blazing lire while waiting for the Kirghiz to 
load their yaks. The one debt indisputably due was for 
the hire of the yaks and yak-men, but besid(\s this I was 
at liberty to take into account the services which had 
been rendered by the men individually. On ascertaining 
the owners and the Jimount to be paid for tlie use of the 
animals, I was siiiprised to find that not one) <d‘ tlu; yaks 
belonged to Yul Hash, who till that inonumt had assiut(‘d 
that he had supplied several of tlujin. T i)aid to each 
owner the full amount due, at tlui full rate, giving no 
gratuity, and then handed to the boy, as backshecjsh, a 
sum of money sufficient to purchase two goats. It had 

18 
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becai th(j l)oy’s ambition to beconio the owner of two 
j(oats, and he was more than satisfied with his reward, 
wliicli, as I explaimid to the men, was bestowed because 
lie had always been helpful, and never troublesome. I 
rciferred to the hardsliips and delay to which we had been 
subjected by the stubbornness and falsehood of the men, 
to whom I would ^dve no backsheesh, but I acknowledged 
soiiKj little indebtedness to Y'ul fiash for his guidance 
from 1 )ia to Pilip(ut. Vul 15ash looked with scorn at the 
pittanc(i I gave him for that service, and asserted with 
great volubility that he had been my guide to Raskani 
and back. When he had finished his protestations 1 
reminded him that he had not guided me at all during 
the jouiney from Pilijiert to liaskam and back ; that he 
had persistently asserted that hi^ knew nothing of the 
country and nothing of the route to the Yarkand Itiver, 
whicli 1 liad discovered for myself. Admitting that there 
was soiiK* truth in this, he still claimed to have told me 
of th(^ return routii ; but here again he was confronted 
with his own statement, for he had told me that he only 
kiujw of that route from information supplied by the men 
who brought the fresh yaks to Camp 1;17. Yul Bash had 
strength of charaebu- and force of will ; lie was well able 
to play his own game, and it would have been mere 
softness on my ^lart to give him or the men he inlliienced 
any gratuity aftei- the privations and toil whicli had 
resulted from their conduct. 

It was without regret that I set out from Pilipert for 
the, more genial climate of Kulan Urgi, where I was sure 
of a favourable reception at the hands of my friends the 
Kirghiz. One day’s march had to take me as far as Issok 
Hulok Agzi, and, with two passes to cross, it was neces- 
sary to move at a steady ])ace. The Piyek Pass, about 
1(),00() feet, presented a fairly gradual though very stony 
ascent, and from its top we olilained an excellent view 
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not only of the lofty, snow-clad fange separating iiaskani 
from the Kulan Urgi valley, but also of the lofty peaks 
near the Kukalung Pass and of the range on tlie north- 
eastern side of the Kulan Urgi valley, liy ascending a 
low ])eak close to the pass, liaiii Singh was able to see 
mountains far distant in other directions, and easily 
identified Muz Tagh Atai Having ascertained the 
altitude of the pass by means of the hypsonieter, we 
began the desccmt, which for a couple of hundriul feet 
was very steep, but afterwards became easier. A little 
beyond a spring of watcn* the track left the valley and led 
up to another but easier pass, near which we suddenly 
(!ame on a herd of burrhel. We W(?re now approaching 
level ground, and, as we trudged on towards tiu'. (iiid of 
our troubles, we thought with complacency of the eleven 
passes, averaging about 14,000 feet, which we ha<l crossed 
ill fourteen marches. We had still jungle before us, and 
this retarded the jirogress of the yaks along tlui narrow 
valley on tluj south side of the second pass, but at huigth, 
though darkness overtook us, we reached Issok Jhilok 
Agzi without mishap. 
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My friends tlu*. Kirf,diiz ilejoinin^ the earn van — lieturn of Tslam — 

Second (^hristiiiias at >^ad — l)o\vn the Kiilaii valley — Tir re- 

visitcjd — Icc still too weak — Kxciirsioiis from Tir — Cold bivouacs 

— Frozcjii riv(a’s The Kuraniut Dawan— Apathv of natives — 

Ciiiide frost-hitt(Mi (Ihosts — Down the Yarkand lliver — News 
from Kashgar— Alarm about plague Annoying natives — Laiigar 
- -Tashkurghan lliver— Narrow escape of caravan — Kotteii ice — 
Dridging -Douktjys escape cold bath — Dc^scriptioii of valley — 
Short of money - Dad ])art of track- (hitting ice-steps for animals 

-The Kesin Vass- * Surveying under difficulties — Evicting animals 

from house — rnpleasant surroundings — No water — An un- 
expected nnaiting — (h'ossing the Teriart lliver — Waterproofing my 
garniciits — Curious cavities in rocks — Sending news to Kashgar — 
'Fask cuiii])letod -Back to Chimidi — Up the Asgan Sal valley - 
llnbb(!ry by Chinese official —Completion of journey - lieturn to 
Yarkand. 


A T Issok Ifulok Agzi it was nec(5ssary to halt for a 
(lay that tluj men mif^ht ri^pair their eherooks, which 
had l)(^conle (piite dilapidated. So lofty and precipitous 
were the walls of the narrow' valley that the winter sun 
was visible only for about three hours a day, but there 
was abundance of firewood, and w'e cheered ourselves 
with blazing ciuup-fiivs. 1 now obtained a much more 
satisfactory chronomctric value for the longitude of the 
place than 1 had formerly been able to obtain, and I was 
anxious to revisit Zad, to check the longitude I had 
assigned to that spot, and also that of Bazar Dara, which 
was connected with Zad by triangulation. 
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As on tho morning of the second dsiy GnfTiir had not 
arrived with the ponies, \ve loaded the yaks with our 
baggage, and started to rejoin the caravan. When within 
a few mihis of Kiziljy (or Camp 25) I met the ex-Beg of 
tlie district, liis tent being close to my route. He invited 
me to enter, apologising for not having given me a suit- 
able reception, and expressing the hope that I was not 
annoyed at the absence of fornialitv, which, lie assurcMl 
mt*, was due solely to his desire to avoid the a])pearanco 
of asking for my intercession with the Chinese for his 
reinstatement in oflice. I made out that the reason of 
his dismissal had b(ien the permission he had granted 
to the Kanjuts to occujw and cultivate the land at .\/gar. 
'riiis invitation was connected, though only remotely, 
with the Kajijut qiK^stion, but to decline it would have 
been offensive, and entering his tent I seated myself on a 
numnah in front of a small fire which gav(j his abodt^ 
a cosy look. He produced excellent chai)atti('s fried in 
butter: but the tea, which Inad been stewing for a long 
time in a dirty-looking copper vessel, called a “ chagan," 
was stronger than 1 could swallow. Tlie weather hap- 
])(uied to b(j uncommonly warm, the shade hanpcu’ature 
at 2 p.m. being 28” b\, and on this ground 1 begged to be 
excused the drinking of the hot tea. My host’s wife^ and 
daughters, one of whom was (piite pretty, w(‘r(! not at all 
discomposed by my presence, but continued their domestic 
duties while listening to the conversation. Then old 
fri(*nds from Zad came in and gave me interesting infoi*- 
mation conc(u*ning the country and the routes. I dedaih'd 
my recent experiences, and had the consolation of list(unng 
to vehement denunciations of the Tajiks, who were roundly 
d(^scrib(id as liars and the offspring of liars. Otu‘ of the 
company informed me that he had travelled three times 
along the easy route which, from Mariong to Serai (r)r 
Camp 180), was only a three days’ journey, practicable 
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for laclon animals at all seasons of the year. This was the 
route by which I had wished to travel, but in summer 
the Yarkand Kivc^r would probably l)e impassable for 
animals. From Serai, they told me, then? was 
an easy route over the Ushdir Pass, practicjable for laden 
animals ((jxcept after a heavy fall of snow), separating?, on 
the west side of th(^ pass, into two tracks, one of which 
went to llisu and the other to Ma/ar Sultan. The valley 
in which Camps Plo and IMfJ were situated, known to 
Tajiks as Mis^^an, or Miskan, was called Mis^^ar by the 
Kirf?lnz. Tahir and tlie Kirgliiz had tried to refich 
llaskam by the I'ortash route, but had failed owdn^ to the 
deep snow' on the Kokoi Koclikar Pass. Across tluj high 
snow-clad range Ixitween Kulan Urgi and Jtaskam there 
was no r()ut(\ 4^he Kirghiz, I was surprised to find, pr(;- 
ferred the Misgar route to that by Ihizar Dara; they 
disliked the fords of the Varkand Kiver between Pazar 
Dara and Surukwat,and w'ould never travel by that route 
in winter, unless when accompanying me. 1 asked my 
host how th(^ (-hinese authorities I’cgarded the visits of 
Kuropeans, and he assured me that tiujy had sent strict 
ord(»rs tliat any Pritish traveller who jniglit visit their 
neighbourhood should be hospitably received and assisted. 
In my case the Kirghiz heartily carried out these instruc- 
tions, jiot for any reason personal to myself, but on 
account of my nationality, and also on account of their 
pleasant memories of Youngliusband. .The ex-Peg fre- 
quently asked me foi* news of this distinguisluHl traveller, 
who, he told me, was aflectionately remembered and held 
in great respect among them. 

On issuing from tlie tent 1 found the caravan w'aiting 
for me, and, having journeyed for a short distance, w'c 
camped at Ivizil. In the evening Islam returned from 
his mission to ^Tashkurghan, bringing thirty sarrs (about 
eighty rupees) which he had borrowed for me. He re- 
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ported that the (Jhow-Kiiaii had boconie more suspicions 
of me, had sent to Wacha first a humble official to inquire 
whether I had pven any trouble to the inhabitants, or 
taken supplies without paying for them, and, later, a Beg 
to ascertain what I had been doing in Waclui, and in 
wiiat places 1 liad erected pillars. I. had, at the tiiiu' of 
my visit, fortunately told Sher Mohammed and the Ming 
Hashi of Wacha that the pillars ceased to l)e of any usi' 
as soon as I departed from the locality, and that any one 
who cared for mountain exercise was at perfect lihertv to 
level them with the ground. 

On (-hristmas l)a 5 ^ 1 was oiuie more at Zad and 

in occupation of the same t*mt (ak oey, literally white 
house) in which I had, in solitude, spent the (‘hristmas 
of 18U7. Dass, the cook, knew that (liristmas vvys the 
Sahib's burra din (or h<dy day), which to his prof(»ssionaI 
mind was synonyjiious with a <lay of feasting. He 
inquired wliat lie should prepare foi* dinner, suggesting, 
among other things, a plum-pudding. I expressed no 
preference for this article of diet, but Dass was desirous 
of showing his skill, and plum-pudding was prepanMl. 
I^he main or only ingredients W(?re the shakings of tlu' 
biscuit-bag, gh(»e, sugar, and a few currants. 1 'h(? jirociess 
of manufactunj was siniph'. : the ingnsdieiits were stirred 
together, heated over a fire, emptied into a pudding-dish, 
decorated with a few hreadcrumhs, slightly baked, and 
then served. If the result was not jierfc^ctly satisfactory 
my respect for the cook was undiminished, and I found 
(joinpensation in the beverage which had hec‘n carefully 
[•('Served for tliis day's feast. 

It happened that the Ihig of Zad had gone with Tahir 
Beg to attend to official duties at a distance, and I had 
the honour of rec(uving a visit from his wife, who (;aiii(^ to 
state the reason of hc?r husband’s non-appearama?. He 
w^ould have attended to my wjinfs personally had h(i not 
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been jibsoiit, but his wife, a kind and good woman, made 
amends by sending chapatties fried in butter, and lassi 
(a sort of curd), about all she had to offer. The peophi are 
poor, with little or no money to spend, and they live 
mostly on tlu) proceeds of a hnv months’ labour in 
sumiiKM-. The principal articles of consumption are pre- 
paratiojis of milk and Indian corn, and the fact that they 
thrive on such diet shows that they are possessed of 
wonderful digestive power. Tea, flour, and rice are 
dc^licacies too costly to be used except on rare occasions. 
Th(j household articles which came undt^r my observation 
in th(^ tents of tla^ poorer pcoplii were some coarse 
numnahs, sonu'. plain, olliers ornamentc'd, pillows, a large 
cooking-pot, supportcul on an iron tripod, and a couple of 
“chagans.” If the*, weather happened to be hot a few 
spare coats would be lying about. i The tents w(u*e of 
simple construction, consisting of one main room, of which 
a snijill pai’t was sc'parated by a screen of reeds to s(jrv(i 
as a storc^-room. ^rher<* was no wonican’s quarter ; the 
two sexes mixed freely together, morality as understood 
in iMirope being noji-existent. IMie ex-Heg’s tent at 
Kizil, and the tent which 1 occupied at Zad were 
min*h iK'aUu' than thostj in general use, and were orna- 
imuited with a border of reeds, arranged vc*rtically to 
a height of about four feet from the ground. ^Fhe tcuit 
1 occupi(*d at Zad contained two piles of ornamented 
numnahs, and it had an air of comfort which indicated 
comparative wealth on the j)art of the owner, probably 
not acquired by any enterprise of Jiis own, but rather 
savi'd out of tlu^ squeezings he had effected during his 
period of officui as lleg. 

Tlu' Kulan Urgi valley below^ Issok Bulok Agzi 
contains few Kirghiz, and, according to all accounts, 
tlu^ vall(\v down to that (‘ncampment is, during summer, 
forsaken by nearly all its inhabitants. When the warm 
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weather and the long days set in, th(! people migrate with 
all their herds to the pastures in the neighbourhood of 
tlie Yarkand-] ieli trade route. There the yaks are hired 
by the Indian traders for the transport of goods along the 
dilficiilt portions of the route; the. Kirghiz are paid 
mostly in kind, and when the season for traflic c'nds 
lliey return to their valley with supplies for the winter. 

One night at Zad was sufficient for taking the retpiisite 
observations, and on the following morning 1 s(^t out for 
Tir, where I intended to have my headquarters for several 
(lays. Marching down the Kulan Urgi valh'y, I nuit the 
Meg of Zad, and with him the men who had preecnled 
iiKi ov(jr the Mamakiil Pass to liaskam. They told me 
that the route bad been known to only oik^ of tluu’)- party, 
and that they had found the utmost dilhculty in taking 
their ponies up the glacier Jit the head of the l^il valley. 
Their yaks had become so tired and footsore that they had 
to be taken to a patch of grass in the Kulan Urgi valley 
and left to rest, l^he men would nevc^r willingly tak(i that 
route again. 

As 1 approached 1^ir, the Yuz Hashi of which had l)e(m 
Ix'aten on account of the trouble be had caused me a year 
before, 1 could not help considering whoth(?r the rec(‘])tion 
awaiting me would be favourable or tlu', reverse?. When 
still several miles from the village I saw a larg(? number 
of people coming towards me, and on jueeting them I 
round that their purpose was to welcome uw. Among 
th('m was the ex-Yuz Hashi, who showed no aniiiKjsity, 
hut, on the contrary, (?xpresstHl his pleasun? at my rc'turn, 
and promis(?d to accompany me on my excursions to tiu' 
Kuramut and Sandal Passes, wheix? 1 meant to test tlu? 
statements of tin? Asgan Sal villagers as to the merits of 
the respective rout(;s. 

From Issok Jiulok Agzi I had sent a man to e.\amin<? 
the ice on the Yarkand River and ascertain whether it was 
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strong enough to boar the weight of the caravan. At Tir 
I received his n'.port that the ice below the mouth of the 
Kulan Urgi river was still too weak, and as there was 
thus no need to hasten from my present quarters I set 
about my purposed investigation of the neighbourhood. 
My first excursion was to Tarim Boko, at the foot of the 
long and steep ascciiit to the Kuramut Pass. It was for- 
tunat(^ that we took with us only very few' }^!!ks, for the 
])lace was desolate*, grass scarce, and the track slippery 
and stony. Close bcjside a frozen stream w^e found some 
i-octks slightly overhanging, and beneath their shelter W'e 
spent two comfortk^ss nights, liain Singh and 1 ascended 
to the top of th<j pass, which Wtas at once bare, shaqi, and 
rugged, suggesting the edge of a huge razor sunk between 
fraguKUits of scattered lock. The place was swcqit by a 
strong wu'nd, and at noon, with a bright sun shining, thc^ 
tiunperatiii’e was at — 5^ K., or thirty-s(iven degrees below 
tlu^ freezing-point. Jiam Singh’s sketching was carried 
on with V(U'y great difiiculty. ^Po screen him and the 
plane-table from the wind a felt rug W'as held up by two 
liadakis, but they, hardy though they w^ere, suflfered from 
the united (dlecls of a high wind and a low temperature. 
On this day Islam had set out for Yarakand for money 
and provisions. lit? had crossed the Kuramut Pass and 
g()n(^ some distance beyond it under the guidance* of a 
boy, whom I had ordered to spend the night at the first 
village in the Asgaii Sal valley, and on no account to 
attempt to n'.turn the sanui day. Next morning when I 
awoke I was surprised and annoyed to hear the voicje of 
this boy. 1I(^ w-as wretchedly clothed, and yet, disregard- 
ing my instructions, he had recrossed the pass in the 
small hours of the morning, when the temperature must 
have been quite tw’enty degrees bedow zero. When 1 
asked him if lu^ was frost-bitten, he said no, he w’as all 
right ; and when 1 questioned him about his reason for 
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returning at night contrary to my orders, he astonished 
me by saying that between Tarim Boko and Tir there 
was a dreadful ghost (or spirit of some sort), and that he 
had liastened back that he might not liavci to travel over 
that part of the way alone. Against undue risks from 
want, exposure, and otlier dangers of the way 1. could, in 
general, make adequate provision, but dangers arising 
i'roiii ghosts were (piite beyond my reckoning, though it 
was now evident tlnit they ouglit not to l)e ignored. 

\Vh(m 1 wont back to Tir several of the villagers, noiui 
of whom possessed more than the bare means of subsist- 
ences coujplained to me that a Chinaman who had come 
amongst them two days before wjis living at their ex- 
|)(?nso. This man had given out first thsit lie was a clerk 
to the Chow-Kuan of Karghalik ; then, that he was a 
soldiea*; and when hn came to visit me Ikj stated that Iu5 
was a collector of petty taxes, lie appeared to be no 
liettej* than an impostor, and I advised the villagers to 
send one or two of their number to Karghalik to lay their 
(complaint before the Clio w-Kuaii. Hut in Tir, as in other 
parts of the world, everybody’s business was nolx^dy’s 
business, and the Celestial continued to live on the best, 
paying not a dachen for his supplies. The villagers, 
calling the man a robber, and thinking that Europeans 
possessed unbounded infliumce, begged me to do soiiui- 
thing for them, on the ground that they could do nothing 
for themselves. About two years before this they had 
had a dispute with the Kirghiz respecting some grazing 
ground on the Kazar J)ara side of the Kukahmg Pass. 
They had drawn up in their own language a petition to 
the Chow-Kuan, setting forth their claims ; this docni- 
nieiit they placed in the hands of the oflicial iuter[)reter 
for translation and pnisentation to the niagistratij ; but 
the interpreter had b<jen got at by the Kirghiz, and waited 
for a liribe from Tir as an inducement to perform his 
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official duties. The Tir villagers could not afford so large 
a bribe as the Kirghiz had given, so the interpreter waited 
and waited till the matter dropped out of sight, and the 
Kirghiz gained their point. Whatever might have been 
the merits of either case, I plainly could not interfere 
between the Tir villagers and the Chinese; and on my 
telling them so they expressed keen disappointment. 

My next excursion was to th(5 Sandal Pass, where Earn 
Singh sketched while 1 took observations at Keshna. 
When my work was done I sat in front of the camp-fire 
and chatted with the men, asking them questions and 
now and then making commonplace statements, wliich 
they were far too knowing to accei)t. It was interesting 
to notice that the mpr(5 circumscribed the knowledge of 
the men, the more incredulous they were, showing an 
intellectual honesty which, in these days, was refreshing. 
Two of my Ladakis told me that they had never been 
further south than Kashmir, and they were as innocent 
of modern improvememts as were the men of Tir, who 
had never been beyond their own valleys. They might 
possibly have heard of railway trains, but that tliese w(ire 
driven by steam they could not believe. Bullocks or 
ponies hidden by tluj carriages might, they thought, 
somehow drag tluuu along, but beyond this perfectly 
rational position these children of Nature would not go. 
While th(^y rejected my statements, th(>ir looks said 
more plainly than words, “ J>o you suppose that we 
are fools?” 

In a third excursion we bivouacked in the main valley, 
which presented no features of sufficient interest to be 
here described. Earn Singh and I had now seen and 
surveyed the rcigion ; we had ascended tlie Yarkand Eiver 
from Tir to a point almost in sight of Sanglash, and from 
Bazar Bara dow'nw^ards, except for a few miles, we were 
familiar with that portion of the river. It was therefore 
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with pleasure that we heard that the ice was now suffi- 
ciently strong to bear the weight of the caravan, and we 
made preparation to resume our journey. On tlie day 
before we set out the boy who had guided Islam across 
tlie Karamut Pass came to me and asked me to cure his 
feet, which he now', for the first time, told me were frost- 
bitten. At the moment I could do nothing for him, but 
I offered to take him with me and attend to his toes as 
soon as possible, assuring him that if any operation were 
necessary it would be painless, and ottering to feed and 
clothe him till the cure should be complete. The boy 
was disappointed ; the very suggestion of the amputation 
of lifeless toes terrified him, and he ran away. Another 
unsatisfactory affair required to be dealt with. J had 
come to the conclusion that the ex-Yuz Bashi of Tir had 
received hard usage in purse and person for misdirecting 
me the year before. My proceedings against him had 
originated in the statements, mostly lies, of the people of 
Asgan Sal, and, though his instructions might have been 
niure explicit, I was convinced from my examination of 
the ground that he had not wilfully done me wrong. I 
iVankly told him so, and in acknowledgment of my mis- 
take gave him a i)resent of 10 sarrs (27 rupees), which so 
pleased him that he expressed his willingness to be l)eaten 
again on similar terms. 

On leaving 1Mr w'e crossed the Yarkand llivei- and, ro- 
entiu-ing Sarikol, made our way to the small village of 
Burangsal inhabited by Tajiks. The place had a snug 
appearance, without the poverty-stricken look comimm to 
most villages in this region, and I was quartered in a cosy, 
well-built house, the owuier of which presented me with 
some partially dried grapes of local production. This 
valley w'as small but fertile, evidently yielding crops in 
excess of local requirements, for Mohammed Joo received 
many otters of supplies of barley. 
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For the distance from Burangsal to Jurab one short 
march was sufficient. The valley was rocky and sandy, 
destitute of grass, and in its winding course was such as 
could only be traversc'.d in winter when the river is frozen 
over in many places. 1 had a Tajik guide and, on Tajik 
authority, hoped to find at Jurab two shepherds* houses 
and a large “ ungur.*’ On reaching the mouth of tluj 
valley, the spot indicated, I requested the guide to point 
out th(j ‘‘ ungur ’* and he waved his hand towards the foot 
of a vertical cliff, wherci 1 perceived a patch of sand par- 
tially protected by a sandbank from ilie wind which was 
blowing down tlu) valley. The two houses were not here, 
but at some distance up the valley. For myself and the 
caravan this day’s march was short, l)ut Kam Singh, an 
indefatigable assistant, had taken a long and difficult 
round of exploration. ITaving asccmded the Burangsal 
valley for a short distance, he had crossed the Tarsi Pass* 
about (),0()() feet liigluu’ than Ihirangsal, and it was not 
till late at night that Ik; rejoincMl me at Jurab. Here the 
bivouac was on sand ; the couch was soft, and I slept com- 
fortably till within a couple of hours of daybreak, when a 
squall sprang up, bringing clouds of sand, leaves, and 
twigs, which banished sleep and cojnfort. The trouble 
moderated when daylight came, and at breakfast the 
quantity of sand which mingled with Jiiy food was less 
than I had t;xpected. 

Ham Singh sc't out iji the iiiorningto execute sketching 
work, while 1 went with the caravan on a short maivh to 
the mouth of the Kichik Tung valley. When 1 had 
nearly reacluMl this destination I. was surprised to see a 
man in a soldier’s blousi*. rapidly approaching. He was a 
Jiiessejiger from Kashgar under orilers to find me as 
quickly as possible and deliver a letter and parcel. 
Macartney had regarded my reference to Sonam's illness 
as an intimation of a case of j)lagiie in my camp, and had 
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jicconlingly made due notification both to Chinese and 
Kiissian officials. M. Petrovsky kindly offered to send 
the Kussifiii medical officer on “ plague duty ” at Kash- 
gar to examine and treat my man ; but, fortunately, 
Soiiam’s fever and buboes had quite disappeared, and the 
patient was now in good health. The incident showed 
tlie care exercised by Itussia in guarding against ilu^ 
ji])proach of thci drtjadcd plagiu?, for, wluui the Kussian 
doctor was sent to Kashgar there was no known case of 
plague nearer than Bombay, fully 1,500 miles distant. 

Soon after 1 reached Kichik Tung, sonui men from 
'rung arrived and I tried to extract from them informa- 
tion concerning routes. I’heir replies were iiidefiniti', 
and when supplemented by further replies, became more 
itidefinite. The men (Tajiks) could not answer a plain 
(piestion twice in the same way, and finding their 
examination too irritating, 1 turned them over to 
Mohammed Joo. 

Here the Yarkand River valley seemed absolutely barnni. 
'riie only living creatures I could find were small lizards, 
which must be possessed of great power of enduranci^ to 
hear the inteJise cold of winter and the fiercer heat of 
summer. Of birds I saw not one ; no chicore, nor even 
tluj comnion sparrow which can pick up a living almost 
anywhere, could find sustenance in winter in this barnm 
land. Close to the mouth of the Kichik ^Fung vall(\y tlu' 
track was so steep and rocky that all th(^ animals had to 
he unload(;d and tlie baggage carric^d iq) by jn(*n. The 
in many places was reniarkably transparent, and its 
surface was often marked by lipples like? those; on the; 
sand when the tide has (;bbed. Some of tin; snialha* 
rivers looked as if they had be(;n suddenly arrest(Ml by tin* 
frost ; the water seemed, at some places, still to shoot 
in small cascades; in other places to boil and surge;, 
and where the bed was smoother the form of the long 
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waves remained ; but all was at rest and almost 
noiseless. 

On January lOtli J reached Langar for tlie fourth time, 
and found waiting for me letters which had been brought 
from Tashkurghan by my messenger from Tir. The 
villagers of Tjangar could provide me with no supplies 
but a little^ barl(;y and one or tw7) old roosters. They 
werci, I found, themselves dependent on Takla for pro- 
visions. Hitherto Ham Singh had been Jible to reach 
l)oints of suflicient altitude to bo able to see i)ositions 
already determined, and to fix others; but lower down 
the valley it was impossible, in the time at our disposal, 
to climb mountains of l)aro rock on either side. We 
th(U’(5foro rosorte<l to pacing in our measurements, and to 
this method we adhered until we reached Kosarab. 

When w(' cani<* to the Danga Bash, or, as it is called 
in the latter part of its course, the l\ishkurghaii Kiver, we 
found, as we luul been told near Jurab, that it was not 
frozen over, and was far too deep to ford. We thcrefoi*e 
left the valley of the Yarkand and advanced up that of 
the Tashkurghan Kiver, the volume of which seemed 
equal to quite one-third of that of the i'arkand above the 
confluence. This side valley, in its lower part, was as 
bjirnui as the main vall(\y, and on the right bank when? 
we w’ere marching we found a troublesome rocky slope. 
]hit the river was fringed on both sides with ice several 
yards broad which look(?d strong, and I was tempted to 
allow the caravan to proceed upon it. The ice?, however, 
soon began to crack and to be ov(?rflowed with water, so 
that the animals liad to walk at considerable intervals, 
and the drivers had to exercise great caution. I climbed 
th(i bank to view' the valk?y ahead, and saw’ a clos(? 
succession of ice-floes, some very large, coming down the 
open water at a rapid rate. I shouted to the men to 
bring the animals off the ice wherever they could find 
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access to the bank, sind the next hiw minutes were, tlu' 
most anxious and exciting I had sjumt for a very long 
time. The ice on tlie right bank was covered with water, 
and under the weight of the ponies it swayed up and down 
most alarmingly. My first impulse was to rush to the 
assistance of the men and animals, and the salvage of the 
baggage, for bedding, instruments, journals, and other 
valuables wen? in jeopardy ; but I perccivesd that I should 
increase the weight on the ice with no chance of any 
compensating advantage, 'rhe dangcu- was of short 
duration, and just as the last of the cavalcade reached 
the bank a large ice-floe became jammed between the i(;e- 
fringes, checkingthe current, wdiich after an instant broke 
through with great force. The icc^-tloc^ cam(^ crashing 
onwards and tore up tlu^ ice-fringe when^ a ft'w monituits 
Ixd'ore, the men and animals had been plodding wearily 
along. While thanking a merciful Ih’ovidence for this 
escape, 1 was delighted to perceive a company of villagcTs 
from Oey Jk^kay hastening to our assistance, 'riiey 
h(dp(jd our men to take the ponies up the steep bank 
fi’om the bi’ink of the river, and then to carry the baggage 
over that portion of the track where ponies could not 
carry it. Soon after dark we reached the small villag(\ 
where a small liouse, very dirty and out of ordiu’, was 
assigned to me. 'riiis dwelling was in oiu^ block, divided 
into thrc'o rooms by two partitions, through each of which 
thert; was a low doorway. The roof was flat and very 
low ; the rooms were ill-ventilated, the (diimiu^y, or hoh; 
in the roof, being too small to allow tla^ frei^ escape of 
the smoke. [ occupied the inner room and Dass took 
l)ossession of the central one, l)ut a miscellancjous po])u- 
lation of fowls, sheep, and goats, rats and mic<j with their 
liereditary enemy the cat, was distributc^d through the 
house. 

Near this village it was necessary to cross to the 
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()pposit(5 side of the river. We were told that a very 
little higher up the stream was fordable in spring and 
autumn; but now the ford was so fringed and beset 
with ice and the river so dammed up with ice-floes that 
to attempt to effect a passage seemed cpiite dangerous. 
Still, w(^ resolved to try, and procuring baulks of timber 
and doors from tlu^ village houses, w(^ constriuited a very 
rough and simple bridge from ice-fringe to ice-fringe. 
On both banks the fringe was so soft that men and 
donkeys sank through it, but neither suflfered serious 
harm, and th(j whole caravan was transferred in safety 
to tlu? l(dt bank. A short distance further up we had 
to recross, but at that place, fortunately, tluj ice was 
sound, and W(^ had no trouble. Proceciding up the right 
hank, we had a view of the village of Kozey which, 
surrounded with apricot and other trees, provided an 
agriK^able variation in the monotonous landscapes Beyond 
this village there was no room to ascend on the right 
bank, but there was an ice-fringe jutting out a few feet 
from the clilT, and on this the unladen donkeys w'ere 
able; to walk and thus avoid the crossing. I’he rest of 
the era ra van luid to cross by a ford, rather deep and very 
stony, but (piite free from loose ice, a couplii of camels 
having hium provided to carry over the baggage. Twice 
again tluj ponies had to cross llui stream before wi^ 
rl^ached Ih'ldir, a villag(i which at first seemed utterly 
deserted. On our api)roach every house appeared shut 
up, and not an inhabitant was to be seen, but by and 
by some Kozey villagers arrived, and then the Heldir 
pi'ople began to show themselves. ^I'hey had never seen 
a European, for before me none laid ever pencitrated into 
that dreary valley, and the inhabitants had probably been 
tc'rriiied by strange reports. 

On both sides of this valley were numerous small 
villages, which for months in summer must be almost 
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completely isolated owing to floods in the river. Be- 
tween some of them there were routes over steep, rocky 
ground, but these were said to he so bad as to be im- 
practicable for poiii(is. In winter tlui deej) snow lying 
long on the ground often completely blocks tluj routes, 
and the bare mountain-walls on either side exclude tluj 
sunshine except for a few hours a day. 

I now perceived that 1 slumld have to abandon my Ibng- 
ch(irished purposii of revisiting Wacha to get a (dieck on 
the longitude. The river was almost i^verywlK're o])en 
in mid-stream ; to And a practieabk^ route* it would l)e 
necessary to ci’oss and re-cross vi‘ry freqiu'iitly, but tlu* 
fords w’en^ impracticabh^ or dangc*rous. Doubtli^ss men 
could have been found in sutticient numixu-s to (airry 
the baggage, but tlie condition of my treasury did not 
warrant th() adoj)tion of this method of transpoi t. 
utmost limit I (jould hope to reach was Kosarab. 

At Shoti, 10,000 f(jet in altitude, we found sludltu* for a 
night in two deserted stone huts, so low that I could not 
stand upright without knocking my liead against tluj roof, 
and l)ringiiig down showers of dust and soot. During the 
night and most of tluj following day, snow lell. Against 
the vertical mountain side, close? to Slu)ti, there was a 
rough scaffolding, overspread with brusliwo«)d aiid largt? 
stones, so tliat it formed a sort of viaduct along which 
the donkeys were able to pass wdth their burdens, though, 
to escape projecting rocks, the ponies had to be unloaded. 
Kor a long distance above this spot the bottom of tie; 
valley was only a few yards wide, and for several Imndred 
yards it was covered with slippery and sloping ic(*, s(j 
that it was necessary to hew out a s(*ries of st(!ps and 
sprinkle them with earth Ixjfore the caravan could ])ro- 
ceed. The latter part of the ascent to the Kesin Pass 
was quite good, and, as far as we could sec? through tlie 
mist and tlu? fine falling snow, there was al)undanc(* ol' 
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grass. At tlui top (12,900 feet) the temperature was at 
0'^ but iiaiii Singh, protected from tlie snowfall by a 
large numnali held over him and the plane-table by two 
men, pursued his labours indefatigably. Before it was 
quitt; dark we reached a small group of houses, mostly 
uninhabited, 'rhe occupants of tlui largest of the dwell- 
ings gave me the use of their abode for the night, going 
thems(jlves to some nc.'ighbours down the valley, but 
leaving their live stoc.k under my care. The poultry 
would not be evicted, but raised so much dust that the 
elTort to dislodge them had to be discontinued. The 
domcistic dtuikey, she(;p, and goats were easily turned out, 
but re-entered when(^ver the door w’as open. As the door 
could be barred only on the inside, I resigned myself to 
the company of these animals, which passed the night on 
fairly amicable terms with my new dog, “ Yul Hash.” 
Kam Singh, Abdul Karim, and Dass wcu’o sheltered under 
a dilapidated outhouse, wdiile the caravan men slept with 
mdy the baggage round them. We obtained her(j a little 
chopped straw and barley, but no water, only some muddy 
ice for our own use. 

hiarly next morjiing I started off to j)ace the distances, 
and Kam Singh diwoted himself to sketching the narrow 
valley which enters the (ffiorlang valley at Hagh. In the 
Chorlang valh'.y, which was so narrow and winding that 
surveying operations were tedious, there werci several 
villages with trees about them. 

When about six miles from Kosarab I was surprised to 
siie a smartly dressed native of India, w^earing a bright 
scarlet lungi, approaching me in company with Islam. 
He proved to be Mohammed Kamzan, native doctor to 
tlui H)th Jhuigal Cavalry, but now attached to the British 
agency at Kashgar. He had been sent by Macartney to 
attemd to Sonam, who, ho\vever, was now in perfect 
health. His excellent clothes of the newest Kashgar cut, 
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long boots, and high-heeled leather slippers, pres(3nted a 
great contrast to niy patched old puttoo suit and putties, 
fur cap, and rubber-soled canvas boots. We walked on 
together and found it necessary several times to cross and 
rccross the Teriart River a little below the point where it 
is joined by the Tekesekerek. My pony was at some 
distance, and, as the stream was shallow, W'c easily w’aded 
across, the w'ater which w'as splashed over my putti(\s 
freezing into an admirable w^aterproobng. At some of 
the fords there werci ste])ping-stones, treacherous with a 
transparent film of ice. '^I’hese I avoided, but MoluimnuMl 
Ramzan, with less e.xjierieiice, trying onc() to use them, 
slipped and fell into water deep enough to soak his fine 
garments. The incident was less amusing to him than it 
w^as to me, but no serious harm resulted, and, on reaching 
tlu^ village of Kosarab, ho put on dry clothing, while 1, 
standing in front of a big fire, removed the waterproofing 
from my putties. 

The extent of the village of Kosarab surpris(Ml me in 
view of the i)()verty of its surroundings, ^riie wdioUj 
neighbourhood being very bare, with few' signs of culti- 
vation, such ])rosp(jrity as the locality enjoys is probably 
dini to the gold washings carrie<l on in summer on the 
banks of the river. In the ncjiglibouring mountains coal, 
coi)pcr, and iron are found, but tlui Jiatives have little 
(mergy or enterprise, and the minerals remain un worked. 
As to the amount of gold annually ol)tained on this 
stretch of the river, 1 had no time to makcj iiuiuiry ; but 
undoubt(jdly gold is found in some small quantity, and is 
dealt in at the village at the rate of ‘2fi| of silviii* to I of 
gold. A more important question is that wliich ridates 
to the region whence the gold is borne down by the 
stream. This problem awaits solution by other travelhirs. 

From Kosarab, Mohammed Ramzan set out for 
Yarkand, and I sent Islam direct to Kashgar to inform 
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Macartney of iny whereabouts, and. to set his mind at 
rest as to the suspected case of j^Jague. At Kosarab, as 
at smaller villages, there was trouble in making payment 
for supplies received ; not that disputes arose between me 
and the vendors, but these were so numerous, and the 
sej^arate contributions were so small, that it would have 
required a large amount of copper coin to pay them indi- 
vidually. My usual method of procedure was to instruct 
the caravan bashi to give public notice that I would pay 
for whatever provisions were supplied, and to tell the 
Ming Bashi or Yuz llashi to have the accounts ready. 
Having compared the quantities received with those 
stated by the villagers to have been supplied, I paid the 
Ming (or Vu/) Jlashi in the presence of as many of the 
inhabitants as could crowd round us, and then asked him 
two or three times whether I had paid him in full for 
everything. Doubtless squabbles arose as to the amount 
diuj to each, and these squabbles were complicated by the 
sharp practice of the official, who (as at Jvosarab) would 
try to satisfy tlie villagers with payment at ordinary rates, 
he having been paid at the high rates expected of British 
sahibs. Tins li(iuidation of accounts, howxwer, was not 
my business, and only in very exceptional circumstances 
would I interfere. 

The most difficult part of my task was now almost 
accomplished, only the short stretch of the Yarkand liiver 
between Kosarab and the mouth of the Tashkurghan 
remaining to be surveyed. With a few men and animals 
we ascended the main valley as far as Sawas, the furthest 
bivouacking ground to which ponies could be taken. 
Next morning Kaiii Singh and I paced up the valley to a 
point within sight of the coimtiy surveyed from the south 
side of the Taslikurghan liiver, and we passed a remark- 
ably sharp loop of the Zarafshan liiver, as the Y'arkand is 
there called. In several places here, as well as further 
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to the east, we noticed circular cavities in the rocks, 
some close to the river, others (mostly near Sawas) 
high above it. These had been neatly drilled by natural 
forces to a depth of 8 to 10 feet in some cases, while in 
others the depth was about 5 feet, the diameter at the toj) 
being from 2 feet to 2^ feet. 

liesuniing our caravan iourney to the east, we revisited 
Ay Tash (Camp 4(5), whose name was now stated to be 
Ara Tasli. From Chumdi we ascended and surveyed the 
Asgaii Sal valley to a spot whencci we could see the 
country which we had surveyed from the Sandal and the 
Kuramut Passes. 

At Oyung excellent pears are grown, and, as 1 ap- 
proached the village, I lioped to purchascj a larg('. supply, 
but I had been forestalled by a Chinaman, who, in the 
absence of the grower, had obtained the fruit from his 
timid wife at about one-tenth of its value. 

Following the right bank to the Yarkand, I workcjd 
down to the point where the river is crossed by the road 
to Khotan,thus completing the survey of the stretch from 
Hazar Dara, a length of about three hundriid miles, of 
which at least that portion between the. west (Uid of 
Kaskam and Kosarab had never before Ixhmi surv(\y(Ml. 
^riu; completion of tliis work was highly satisfactory to 
myself, and in considering the circumstiinces in which it 
was carried out, I am inclined to attribiitt^ its succt^ss not 
merely to the local assistance I obtained, but also, and in 
large measure, to the opposition 1. encountered. I^he 
physical dilhculties to be overcome with the limited 
means at my disposal were very formidable, but these 
seemed to dwindle and lose their importance when 
artificial difficulties were interposed, and when I was 
delayed, obstructed, and thwarted by persons who had 
not the candour or the', courage to declare themselves. 
The depression which I experienced after three unsuc- 
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cessful attempts was counteracted l)y the knowledge that 
my failure would mean the success of the opposition, and 
1 resolved at call hazards to complete my task. The 
practical result of the o])struction was that the survey 
embraciul a much wider area, and was carried out in a 
far more satisfactory manner than 1 had ever anticipated. 
In this view of the matter 1 have to acknowhidge my 
obligations to those who unintentionally constrained me 
to extend the range of my observations, and to take up 
positions whence I could check and review Jiiy woik. 

On Kebruaiy :2nd, after a three months’ tramj) of 
inorcr than <jne thousand mik.'s, 1 was once more at 
Varkand, and in occu])ation of my old (puirters. 
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A T Varkaiid I learned that tlicj ( -how-Kuan laid recently 
«ent to tlu^ .Me^ of Sarikol to inform Inm that I laid 
^fone to tlu^ mountaiiiK and was travollin^^ without a pass- 
port, and that he had coininanded the. to ascertain 
what I was doin<,^ This order, wliich (*U(h*d with tln^ 
usual formula, “ tnunhk^ and obey,’' had probably bin-n 
sent by direirtum of the Taotai, for I had tokl th<’. ( -how- 
Kuan, hefore settin^f out, that it w;is my inUuition to 
travel in Sarikol, and, as far as possil)l('., I kept him 
acipiaiiited witli my movements. Instead *)f objectin^^ 
the Chow- Kuan had sent a subordinate otlieial with nu^ 
to facilitate matters. 

Mememberiiig tlie sharp practice of tlu^ Indian trad(n*s 
in the matter of the bill of exchan*^(‘ in Ocdobr'.r, I made 
careful in(|uiry before olTerin*,^ anothiu- bill for sab*. The 
chief traders at Varkand formed a sort of “ corner,” at the. 
head of wliich was Pundit J:>oota Kam, and they huil 
conspired to*(ether to oviu*-reach m<* a secroiul time. Kaju, 
who had been left liehind durin*^ tin? winter to buy 
ponies, knew of tludr intention, and tlie act(‘d in 
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their interest. He had borrowed money in copper from 
Boota Kam, but, entirely without warrant, he had entered 
into an informal understanding with him that the money 
would be repaid by a bill on Bombay at the rate of 
(5 tongas 20 dacluin per rupee. When I now inquired 
of various traders at what rate they would buy a bill, they 
offered 0 tongas 20 dachen, though it was clear that, 
but for iSoota Rain, they would have offered higher 
rates. I aj)plied to ])r. Josef Messrur, thci I^irsian 
missionary, for assistance, and he, very quietly, but with 
inucli trouble, sold a l)ill for me at thl^ rate of 
7 tongas 5 daclieii ptir rupee for copper, or 2J dachen 
less for silver, so that 1 was able? to repay Boota 
Bam the borrowed copper money, and to deprive him and 
Uaju of their prospective gains. When, in making the 
repayment, I tendered interest to that mild Hindu, he 
assumed liis most innocent and injured look, and said 
rejn’oaclifully that he could not dream of making money 
out of jne. Baju looked deeply disgusted, but his share 
in the matt(U* 1 passcid over in silencer, for, on the principle 
that “ the devil you know is better than the devil you 
don't know," 1 resolved not to part with him. In his 
purchases of ponies and donkeys for me, lie had, indirectly, 
made some gains for himself, but this was to be exjHJc.ted, 
and, at all events, I had now suitable animals, fresh and in 
good condition, so tliat T was ready to set out for Kashgar. 
IXispatching Baju to the Kugiar district to buy four 
camels l)y way of experiment in my next journey into 
Tibet, and leaving Abdul Karim to look after the tired 
animals, I s('t out for Kashgar on February lOth by the 
Khan Arik route, intending to get good values for the 
longitudes of tlie various halting-places. T subsequently 
learned that Dr. Sven Hedin had travelled by a part of 
this route, but I had then neither his book nor his map to 
enlighten me. 
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The oasis of Yarkand is a comparatively fertile region, 
where food stuffs are abundant and cheap, while at 
Kashgar the local production is insuflicient for the local 
miuireinents. There is, therefore, a brisk tj-ade between 
the two towns, flour, rice, and other agricultural produce 
bcaiig sent to Kashgar in considerable quantities. This 
trade the ( ■how-Kuan of Yarkand regards as injurious to 
the interests of his district ; he has declared it illegal, and 
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has stationed oflicials at Oey Hagh jhaiigar, th(i limit of 
Yarkand cultivation, to suppress it. IMiese oflicials, how- 
(*ver, in accordance with (fliinese methods, are underpaid, 
and, for their livelihood, are dependent on “ sqm^ezes ” 
and bribes, so that the sbort-siglited policy of tin*. 
Chow-Kuan is defeated, and trade takes its natural course. 

At Ooj" Bagh Langar w^e entered the Takla Makan 
Desert and traversed a region waterless e.xceptat laingar, 
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wherii was a sprin^^ and two ruinous houses. Hero the 
weatlier W'as unusually cold, the theriuometer indicating 
a temperature within one degree of zero F. at seven 
o’clock in the morning. When we approached the oasis 
of l\arim, the country laid aside its dessert asjsect. At thes 
eastern edge of the cultivated ground the Yuz Hashi did 
me the lionour of meeting me, and he led me to a roomy 
house a little beyond the bazaar. 1'he (sxtent of this ojisis 
surprised me, hut tins scarcity of water was a cause of 
bitter complaint on the part of the Yuz Hashi. Similar 
com])laints were made at Yupugay, where? there is an 
oasis about four times the size of that at Tarim. When 
I passed through its bazaar, it was crowded with pcioph' 
in holiday garb, who were celebrating the Ul or end of tin? 
rimty the MohamiiKidan fast, lloth Tarim and Yupugay 
ar(* in the Maralbashi district, but are d(?p(?nd(?nt on the 
lh?g of 4^izgim for their water supply. From Tazgun a 
larg(; irrigation canal passes through both of these oases, 
and, by way of backshee?sh or blackmail, but in considera- 
tion of keeping the canal supplied, the Beg of Tazgun had 
for many years received 1,000 tongas annually. For the 
last two yeai-s, however, the inhabitants of the oases had 
stopped this payment, and the Beg had cut olf their water 
supply. In the liope of securing at least some stunted 
crops in early summer, the people had had their fields 
Hooded in winter, but the results wen? unsatisfactory and 
complaints wen? made to the ^^lotai. This dignitary 
order(?d the matter to lx? investigated by a humble oiHcial 
who duly went to I'azgun, received his bribe from the 
Beg, saw the water actually running for half a day, and 
returning to Kashgar, assured the Taotai that the supply 
was abundant. 

On entering Khan Arik (lioyal Canal) 1 found no sign 
of welcome nor any preparation for any entertainment. I 
took up my quarters for the night in a very dirty serai or 
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inn, where, how(3ver, the innkeeper and his wife were 
polite, and provided me with the best they liad at their 
coniniand. In the evening the Ik'g's son came and 
offered me pnjseiits of dried lucerne, chopped straw, corn, 
and a sheep, making numerous excuses for the non- 
ai)pearance of his father, but, as I did not believe the 
explanations, f did not accept the presents. Ijsiter, the 
large crowd which had gathered round the door of the 
serai began to disperse, and [ ventimid forth to the opt>n 
space tow^ards the bazaar to take observations, l^hen the 
multitude returned, hut it was clear they had no hostile 
inttnitions, and I W’Ciiit oji w-ith my work. While I gazed 
at the stars 1 w'as gazed at by this quiet, orderly assembly 
who neithei* knew, nor cared to know, what 1 was doing, 
but w(3r(3 pleased with the unusual sight of a Sahib t\i 
work. 

From information received at Tarim, Vupugay, and 
Khan Arik, I believe tluit the whole region extending 
fi-oni Tarim to the neighbourhood of the Kashgar .Kivta: 
and included within the Takla Makan Desert, (tontains 
nothing but barren waste. 

S(itting out from Khan Arik in the morning, I walked 
for a few miles and was met by the Beg of Khan Arik, a 
liiu'-looking old man, the very picture of cont(Mitm(*nt and 
happiness. Wluui we came in siglit of v\ivh otluu*, he 
disjuounted and df)nned his official hat, which, wrajipc'd 
in ahandkercliic'f, asc^rvant had worn outside his own hat. 
After the usual greetings had been exerhanged, ]\c. and I 
remounted, he, a portly man, b(iing assisted by two of 
his retainei’s. We rode on towards tlui fh^g’s house near 
Vigdarik, the last few iiiihjs bcung ov(U’unintejesting wash^ 
land covercid in some places with a whitish incrustation. 
The house stood about a mile to the east of the road from 
Yarkand to Kashgar, and was the finest private liuilding 
I had seen in Sin-Chiaiig. The coui’tyards were spacious 
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and well-kept, while the large one-storied house was 
singularly well-built and clean. When the Beg had, with 
the help of two attendants, reached the ground in safety, 
he took off his shoes or strong slippers and ushered me 
into a long, rectangular room with white-washed walls 
and numerous alcoves. The roof was very high, con- 
sisting of large rafters with uniform cross-pieces of wood 
hetw(ien, while th('. floor had a thick covering of reeds and 
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straw overlaid with Khotan carpets of bright colours find 
idegaiit designs. At one side of the apartment was a 
capacious iinjplace witli a bright wood lire, over which 
was a chimney which, unlike most others, did allow the 
smoke to escapes. The repast consisted of tea, bread, 
coloured eggs, currants and sweets. Stretching myself 
on the floor, which was as soft as a cushion, I partook of 
these refreshments while waiting for the arrival of the 
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caravan. The Beg was evidently a man who had grown 
old in the enjoyment of comfort, probably, or rather 
certainly, the fruit of his “ squeezings ” during his tenure 
of office. He informed me that lie had received strict 
orders from the Chow- Kuan of Yangi Shahr to escort me 
through his district and afford me every assistance ; and, 
for this reason, he could not be persuaded to leave me till, 
at the boundary of his jurisdiction, he had handed me 
ov(5r to the Beg of Tazgun. He of Tazgiin, more 
amcmable to my wishes, left me before T reached Y'angi 
Shahr : ami, skirting that town so as to avoid oppressive 
atlention, .1 marched tovvards Kasligar. As 1 hurried on 
I suddenly met Macartney, who, with 1ns (’haprassie, 
.lallar Ali, was looking out for me. It was only ten 
months since I had left them at Yarkand, hut tluw had 
been months of toil ; both my appearatua* and my garb 
bad changed, and 1 was not recognised. However, niy 
voice declared my identity, and my friend took me to his 
hoiiu*, which seemed like a little oasis of civilisation 
amidst wastes of Asiatic barbarism. For me tlu^ placai 
bad something of an air of enchantimmt ; tluj b)oks, the 
language, the conversation, the ways of thinking of my 
host and hostess were delightful, while the jihysical 
comfort derived from well-furnished rooms, tabki limui, 
plates to eat from, and glasses to drink frojn, to say 
nothing of the well-cooked viands, was such as I had 
Jiever exi)erienced beforc^ None can ap])reciat(^ the 
ordinary comforts of life like those who have heen long 
deprived of them. Several days elaj)sed before the sensa- 
tions of preteniatural enjoyment began to tone down, and 
1 was able to consider calmly the conditions of life in 
Kashgar. 

One question which interested me and which I set 
myself to answer was, whether Muz ^I'agh Ata is visible 
fnaii Kashgar. Having measured a base with om* end 

20 
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on the hill close to, and just in front of, the British 
Agency, I fixed the co-ordinates of the principal peaks in 
the high, snow-clad range south and west of Kashgar. 
On Curzon’s map of the Pamirs feere is represented a 
peak bearing the name of Mount Kungur. This peak I 
took to be the highest in the south-western range, but, 
being unable in Kashgar to ascei-tain its local name, I 
numbered it K‘J ( K ungur second peak) . The height whicli 
I found for it was liot ‘20,850 feet, but only 28,580 feet, 
the correctness of this altitude being, however, dependent 
on that of the barometric height assigned to Kashgar. 
K2, moreover, I found to be nearer Kashgar than Mount 
Kungur is represented on (-urzon’s map to be. The 
position of Muz Tagh Ata on this map is also incorrect, as 
it is really about twelve miles to the south-west and almost 
inline with Kashgar and K2, so that it cannot possibly be 
seen from Kashgar or any point near that town. This 
conclusion is confirmed by the fact that the latitude 
of' the highest peak visible; from Kashgar, as determined 
in favoural)Ie weather when tlic w'hole range was clearly 
seen, is ‘22' 44 ' further north than that of Muz Tagh Ata, 
which is 88” 10' 48". 

Kasligar does not sutler by a comparison with towns 
which I visited further to the east. Its bazaar I foinid to 
be cleaner, its strei?ts broader, its shops in general better 
stocked, and its inhabitants more prosperous-looking than 
in other towns of Siii-Chiang. Kven on days wlien there 
was no market, the streets were alive with a busy 
l)opulation, and long droves of camels testified to a 
brisk trad(; carried on mainly with liussian Turkestan. 
The forinidabli; mud wall round the town had recently 
been to a large extent re-built, and, wdth the moat 
beyond, gave an api)earance of dignity and strengtli. 
Within the town there was no proper w^ater supply 
but men and donkeys were continually employed in 
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bringing the muddy fluid from the Ki/il Su or Kasligar 
Kiver. Diuring my visit fever was prevalent. 

In the course of my journeying it had been my liabit, 
on arriving at any large town, to visit without delay 
the principal Chinese oflicial ; but at Kashgar J con- 
sidered it advisable to be in no hurry in paying my 
respects to the Taotai, whose attitude towards nit? had 
been unfavourable. After having been a week in the 
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town I went to the Ymiieii, and it was easy to see that 
though the Taotai lield a highly important oflice, he was 
weak, grovelling befoi’e the liussian Consul-General, and 
desirous chiefly of avoiding trouble. I complaintjd of 
treatment I had j’eceived within his distric.*t, anti he 
assured me that, whatever other otticials might clo, hti 
would assist me to the utmost.- I told him my plans, and 
he appeared to think it suspicious tluit T wish(?d to revisit 
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Aksai Chin and the adjacent country. At length he laid 
aside his displeasure and said he had no objection to 
niy plans, showing Macartney a telegram from the 
'Fsiingli Yamen respecting me. This message, enjoining 
the Taotai and other officials to afford me due protection 
while in Sin-Chiang, had come in consequence of repre- 
sentations made at Peking by Sir Claude Macdonald, but 
had probably been acrconipanied by secret instructions ol' 
a hostile character. 

On a later day I was invited to dine at the Yamen and 
found neither the (ioiiipany nor the dishes to my liking. 
Tluj ( ■hincjse, both the host and the guests, whether because 
they were sullen, or bcicause the numerous dishes set before 
them demanded their whole energy, had nothing to say, 
and I found it impossible to draw any one into conversa- 
tion on any subject. When a public post was mentioned, 
the Taotai said curtly that there was no public post, 
and there was no need of a telegraj)!! line to Yai’kand 
or' Khotan, since these places had no Taotai. When 
I turned to Loo, the head Of the telegraph office, who 
could speak I'higlish fluently, my advances were met with 
very brief reidies. Nothing appeared to have any interest 
exci^pt tht» dishes, livery one, save myself, seemed to 
appreciate the ducks, ham, sea-weed, gizzards, i;ggs, lotus 
heaves and seed, sharks’ fins, bamboo roots, soup, j)astrN , 
rissoles, Chinese potatoes, stewed pears, i'tc. The pilicc 
dc nnistance was roast pig, which was I’egarded as a 
great delicacy and served with si)ecial ceremony. When 
the time for this dish came, the guests withdrew' a little 
from the tabl(3, the top of which was then removed and 
another put in its place. On this the roast pig was 
served ; then the former table-top was restored, and the 
dinner proceeded to its natural termination. When that 
consummation was achieved, the Taotai, a short man, 
escorted me to the door, holding my hand in Ins, swinging 
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it to and fro, and inconsiderately clawing it with liis over- 
grown nails. I knew that all this formality was intended 
to do me honour; hut, to myself, my position seemed 
ridiculous. 

Tlie man whom, above all, the Taotai disliked and 
feared was M. R^trovsky, the Russian Consul-deneral, 
an official who, witli vcuy strong prejudices and a narrow 
intellectual rang(?, made the Chinese cringe and bow before 
him. His behaviour towards the p(U)])le among whom 
lie lived was marked with disdain, but he expected to he 
treated with the most punctilious politeness. A few days 
before my arrival he had invited tlu' ex-(Miow-Kuan and 
his successor to dinner at a ccu’tain hour. The inhahi- 
lants of Kashgar, whi^ther Kuropean or .\siatic, wcmu' nol 
usually very i)reeis(» in tludr r(H*koning of time, which, 
for U)cal purposes, was ascertained hyinc'ans of sun-dials ; 
l)Ut it suited M. Petrovsky to he c'xact for one**, and 
when, a few minutes after the hour, the tw*) Chines** 
guests appeai’ed at his d*)or, h** r**fus*'d to sec* them. 
Whil** Ik* requirt^l subservi<'nc<* on th** jiart f)f tin* 
Chinese, it was plain that lu* regard**d as intrud(*rs m**n 
of oth(*r nationalities, whether s(*ttle<l in Kashgar or only 
visitors, and, if they wi*re Hritish, he call(*d thi*ni spi(*s 
and secret agents. 'Vo the Roman ('atholic missionary, 
h'ather Hendriks, h** was activ*»ly hostile', while* to th*' 
two Swedish missi*)naries he sh*)wed mark(»d unfri**ndliness. 
The missionaries* jiosition was not an (*nviahi(* one, and 
their prospect of success was small, but their work was 
lendered more difficult by th(» disfavour with which th(*y 
w(‘re regarde*! liy the Russian Consul-deneral. Any hint 
of the approach of a foreigner at once excited this man. 
From Prejevalsk he received a t<;legraiii announcing th*? 
arrival of Mr. Isidor Morse, whom Cobbohl and I had 
met near the Kilik Pass, and the interest and anxiety 
which he displayed concerning this traveller, his nation- 
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ality, the purpose of his visit, &c., was simply laughable. 
It was easy for him to poison the minds of the ignorant 
Cliinese officials, and set them against unoffending British 
travellers, and his efforts to this end showed the narrow- 
minded Kussian oilicial. The belief which he propagated 
was that the Indian Crovemment w'ished to extend the 
Indian frontier beyond the Hindu Kush, and he insinu- 
ated that for this purpose I was working as their secret 
agent, as if any sane man would advise an attempt to 
seize remote, barren mountains and sandy deserts. M. 
Peti-ovsky, like some others, had somehow adopted the 
Ixdief that Muz 1'agh Ata could be seen from Kashgar, 
and when 1 told him the result of my observations and 
calciilaticns he l\<x*nly resented my statement. He had, 
without any in(|uirv, mad(' up his mind that the mountain 
stood within his range of vision, and he was not to be 
shaken in his belief by a British intruder with a theo- 
dolite. 

('oiiipared with the position of tlu^ llussian Consul- 
(umeral, that of the represen tativ(‘ of (Jreat Britain 
ajipc^ared v('ry unsatisfactory. The ottice filled hy 
Macartney is that of “ Special Assistant for (Miinese AlTairs 
to th(' BesidiMit in Kashmir,” and the Chinese, when 
they find it convenient to niaki^ little of his position, 
do not hi^sitate to remind him that he has not even the* 
rank or authority of a consul. He has no escort, and, uj) 
to 1RU8, he had no uniform, whereas the Itussian Consul- 
( rcneral was and is able to drive up to the Yamen wearing 
uniform and decorations becoming his rank, and attended 
by an escort of Cossacks. In the Bast, and especially in 
Sin-(Vhi{ing, the assertion of authority by the display of 
its outward signs is of great importance, and an official 
u\ mere civilian garb going unescorted to pay his official 
visits, seems to on-lookers half-disowned by his own 
government. Besides, an escort is i-(xjuired for the 
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securit}^ of the British Agency, not indeed in ordinary 
eircninstances, but in times of popular excitement, when 
disorder and riot arise and spread with the rapidity of a 
dust-storm. The natives are in general peaceful and 
respectful, and the Chinese soldiers are, as a rule, 
obedient to their officers, but, in time of commotion, the 
show of respect is dropped, and the Chinese ofhcers are 
ready to instigate assault. Even the Secretary of tlu^ 
|{ussian Consulate was at such a time attacked by the 
(Miinese soldiery, in obedience to command. The strong 
position which Macartney actually holds in Kashgar is 
(hie to his own merits, his diplomatic ability, his linguistic 
attainments, his promptitude in action, and especially his 
intimate knowledge of the' chsiracter of ea(di of th(‘ races 
with which he is ccuicerned. 

In making preparation for my dejiarturi' from Kashgar, 
I laid in a small stock of cloths of various colours and 
designs which should serve for presents in my fiiturt* 
travels. Some tangil)le form has to Ix^ giv('n to acknow- 
ledgements of attention nx:eived from nativ(?s, and, when 
the offix’ of money would b<* regard(*d as oftensive, a few 
yards of cloth presentc^d with some little ci'reinony and 
a few polite words, an^ highly estetnned. 1 found that 
one of Father Hendrik’s converts, a Chinaman, was 
skilful in th(^ preparation of a light beveragcj which 
proved an agreeable change from the impure water and 
the W'cak tea with which, during my peregrinations, 1 
had in general been obliged to content mysedf. Having 
in view an extended journey in Tibet during the sumnio)-, 
1 deferred most of my purchases till J should rcjach 
Yarkand, but, with Macartney’s aid, I was able to lay in 
a sufficient supply of money. This I f)btain(xl partly 
from some Chinese who wished remittances s(*nt to 
China, and partly from a Hindu money-huHlcr who 
paid me at the rate of about 7 tong«is 1(5 daehen for 
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a draft on I^oinbay, a rate more than one-eighth higher 
than that which I had accepted in Yarkand. For the 
sake of variety in the mode of travelling, and to enable 
all my men to ride to Yarkand, I purchased a marpa, or 
one-horse cart, for myself and some baggage, and on 
March 9tli reluctantly said goodbye to my kind host and 
hostess and set out once more towards the East. 
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Arin*|>:i — P»v]>Mraiions in Yarkand -Attack on missionaries -Plucky 
hehavioiir (»f Macartiioy - Dc'lays in starting 1‘iastwanls 
iMoiT Stopped j\t Kliotan- Coiuplaint to \rsicartncy- Stormy 
interviews with Ainlian— Passport useless - ( ’i renin vent in*,' tin* 

Ainban - lieply to eoni[)1aint l>nst storm in desert Arrival at 

Poll! - Loss of sliee]i Opposition hy (’luiu*se - Nej;otiatir»ns 
itroken ofl* ** Prote<*tion ” refused - -liajii dismissed • N») assis- 
tan(‘e obtainable -Compelled to static. 

^pill^ j<)uni(‘y to ^’jirksind, porfoniK'd mostly in tlm 
joltin^^ msifjia, of mitivo c.jirt, took im* ovc*i* llu» 
monotonous, ssindy and dusty main niiitc by Vanei 
llissar. It had my intention to bn*.'ik tlu* joiirm'V at 
Ki/il and visit tlio tombs of Urdu l\*idsbali und ila/.arat 
1 ^*^ 11111 , botli of whicli are annually visitod by crowds of 
piJ^n-ims. ''Flu*, tomb at Hazarat Hoe[um is said to (-onlain 
tlu' remains of Ha/aiat Sultan who about niiu' hundred 
yemrs a<(o defeated tlie C-hincse Jiear this spot, and 
established the relif^ion of Mohammed in Sin-(’hian^L 
My purpose was simply to detei’inini^ th(j true posi- 
tion of those tombs ; but hazy weathca;. obscairiji^ both 
sun and stcars, supervened, and, as I was unwillin^^ to 
lose time, I continued my journey without inUaTuption. 

On reacliin^ Yarkand, on March Jdtli, I found the 
animals which l ad been left in ehar<(e of Abdul Karim in 
excellent condition, and also two firui camels purchased 
by Raju near Ku"iar for 1,100 tongas. Arrangements for 
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till* liii’c of jidditional poiiic's \v(*r(‘ inadt' will) niiicli diffi- 
culty, for, tlioii^d) lluTc wore luany traiis]K)rt (joii tractors 
(kcrjii kisli) iu ^'^lrk;lncl, they wciv uiiwillin" to under- 
take any journey outside th(‘ vvidl-known trade routes, 
especially such a journey as I proposed, overran altogether 
indxiiown ix'^u’on. 1 found also that many of those con- 
tiactors had ah-c'ady nuule their arran^^(uiients for their 
lal jouniey to li(‘h, aiul had acce))t(‘d larj^e advanc('S 
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fmin tiadiMs for their pr<^s])ecti\(* si‘rviei*s, while the few 
who had not yet (-(Hitiaeted had l)orrowi*(l so much money 
that if the\ atli'm])ted to leave Yarkand, tlieii* animals 
would prohahly l)e s('iz(*d for di'ht. 'rrad(’rs who c'U^^a^^e 
tiu' s(*rviees of thi'si' contractors have ^luuu’ally to make 
lar;j^(' advanet's, soni(*tim('s aniountin^^ to com])k‘te j)re- 
payment, to (*nal>le the carrit»rs to ^hmI u]) tlu*ir ponies, 
which are half-stai’ved dm-in«i[ the wintiu', and to make 
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siiitiil)l(* prcimnitioii lor tlu? joiiriirv. Witli tliis riistoin 
I was most ninvilliii^^ to cM)Hiply, becaiisi* a transport con- 
tractor, knowi]!^^ that lie liad little or notliin^^ moi<‘ to 
cMjicct, would, in all proliahility, without hesitation d*‘sert 
me on the slifjjhlest ])ret(v\t of dan^in* oi’ dilliculty. After 
s(‘\eral disaippointments I entered into a. contract with 
Niaz Akun, who promised to sujijdy me with twenty 
piinies at tlu^ rate of (ii hm^^as (‘ach pt*r march as far as 
Khotan, and tin* same rat(' pea* day, whether marchin^^ or 
resting', -lieyond Khotan, provid(‘d the caravan marcht'd 
wh<‘n 1 dc'sired. h^oi’ th(‘ return jonrniw tin* jiayment 
was to he at tin* rate of* .*4j tongas ])er march IVom tin* 
]>lac(‘ (wluM'over it mi^^iit IkO where' he* should he dis- 
ehar^^t'd. These terms were' muedi hi^die'r than, ihosr 
usual in Sin-('hian;^^ hnt if the* a^n’e*e‘me‘nt was ehdy I'ul- 
lilleMl, they would not he* exorbitant. I’he* e*ontrae*t was 
>i^med with much formality in pre*sene*e‘ of the* .\ksakal. 
Sidik Shaye*, Ihmelit lh>ota Ihim, and Munshi Ihmyarel 
All. who (Inly aflixe'd the*ir se'als and signatures |o the 
doeume*nt. 'rik'iithe* force* of custom e*onsl ra i ne-d im*, anel 
1 made an advance of thirty days* hire*, oi- tongas : 

hut 1 had Nia/ Akun's ponie's anei two line* donke-ys 
slahle*d close* to my own, so that I coidel sec that the*y 
we*re‘ prope*riy led and t<‘nd(*d till the day of siartin;^. 

The* old ])ack-sa(i(II(*s and jhools had to lx* re'paired anel 
ne*w one*s Jiiade*, and the* yak dans (mule trunks) and canvas 
haj^s had to he care*fidl\dverhaulexl and re*plenishe*d in the* 
usual syste*matic manner with preivisions for the* journey, 
'rile* men re'epiirexl an outfit of edothe'S, and to pre*vent the 
elisap])e*aratie;e of the* puttexi, I haei pe*rsoMally to supe*rvise 
the e*i^dit tailors whom I emjdoyexl to construct the* 
‘ 4 arim*nts. I5eside*s the* warm and comfort able* puttexj 
suits, each man was proviehxl with a jiair of Cawnporc 
Ixxiis of excellent epiality, a lon^ she*(*pskin coat, a 
Hanne*l shirt, a e*ardi^an jacket, a pair of cheiooks oi- 
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native; boots, a pair of pejmcks or felt stockings, a sbeej)- 
skiii cap, a ])air of gloves, a j)air of ^o^^^les, one water- 
l)ottl(^ one Iiavi^rsac.k, and two Kashmir l)lankets, or two 
small nnmnahs. Hetwecai the caravan men at their 
rc'pairs, iind tla* tailors at their constructive operations, 
I had to walk to and fro (*ncoura;j[in^" or ailmonishin^^ as 
occasion s(M‘med to re<|uir(‘. At otlua- time's I had to 
tr(*al tin* sore* hjicks of Nia/ Akun's ponievs, (.)r Iind siih- 
slilutcs for some* of my own whose* e'onditiem wjis un- 
satisfactory. The* proce^ss of hnr^ainin^^ was le*n^lhy ami 
le*dious, for eaistom rc(|uire*d tliat two (htJalfi, or hroke'rs, 
should take* par! in the* ha^^^^lin;^:, which wms caj’iie*el 
eju in a mysteiieiiis manne*r, the* se*lle‘r se)me*.time‘s putting 
his rij.^dit Imnel up Ihiju's ri^dil sleu've* and indiciitin*^^ the* 
))ne*e* by :i touch e>f his rm]U[e*rs. 

On my re*turn to N'a.rkanel 1 hael foimel liah/.im^', a 
Laelaki, ve*ry ill with hij.^h fe‘ve*r frean which he* hael he'eai 
sei fieri nj^- lor se*ve*ral days, a ml one* afte*i*ne)on he* sank so 
lenVlhat he* was inse'iisihle*, alme)st pulse*le*ss, anei appar- 
e*ntly elyin.Lj. W ilh a spe)e)n I aelniimste*re*ei se)me* stre)nLi 
spirit, ami he* re*e*ove*re*el so far that his pulse* he*e*ame* pe'i- 
e*e*ptil)le*. His malaely I took to he* e*nte*rie* levt*)’, and 
having- liael him plae*e‘el in a te*jit by himse*lf, I e‘Xpe‘e*te*d 
that eiiie* e)i* e>the*i' e)f the* me*n we)ulel he* willing te) atte*nel 
te) him. I>ut te)warels thear sie*k e*e>mraele' lhe*y all she)we*<l 
the* utmost imlilTe*re‘ne*e, even Uaju, a re*lation e)f his e»wn, 
ie*fusin^^ te) pe*rfe)rm the se*rvie*e^s re*e|uire*el. (lutTar, the* 
eaii'avan ce)ok, e*arri(*el in feioel teihim, hut I had cemstantly 
te) wate*h that my instrue*tie)ns lor his elie*t were* not in- 
frin^a*el. Ilis nursin^^ was prae*tie;ally le*ft te) me*, ami 
afte*r se*veral we‘e*ks 1 hael the* satisfactie)!! e)f se*e*in^‘ that 
the* pa.tie*nt's e*e)nelition was imj)re)vin^^ TIis re'ce)ve*ry was 
se) spe*e*dv ami se) ceunplete that in a she)rt time he* was 
able* te) ele) me)re> than a fair share of the hard we)rk whie-h 
hael te) be) ae*e*e)mplished. 
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One day 1 had a visit from Pundit Boota Kam, but 
r( 3 in(nnberin" former dealings with liijn, I declined to see 
Iiim. lie was not offendcnl, bnt went away and sent me 
repeated messages, requesting that I would givii him what 
niaiiy Indians love, a h'tior of recommendation. Jfe eanu* 
to me again and “ witli bated hriaiih and wliispering 
humbleness,'’ holding his hands palm to palm, shaking 
his head, and blinking with his eyes alternately, hut never 
looking me straight in the face, begged me to believi* that 
I was (]uiti3 mistaken about Ins eharaetia*. lie diuiied 
having entered into any arrangement to my disadvantage*, 
and olTej’e.d to cash a l)iH ha* me at the rate current in 
Kashgaj-. Now, however, tliere. was no difficulty in ob- 
taining fiir terms; the conspiracy had broki*n dowJi, and 
1 sold a bill at a rate about one-seventh higluM* than this 
mail had offeix'd a month beha’c. 

.\s the time drew neai* for setting out fr<nii \’arkand, 
various annoyances occurred. One man, Kmichnk, a 
Ladaki, requested liis discharge on tlu* ground that, iuang 
accustomed to live in a very cold climate, he found the 
weatlier so intoleiably hot that it would c(‘rlainly cause 
his death, l^lu* man was a liar<l wca’ker ami i‘Xceptionally 
intelligent, and I was very desirous of retaining his 
sei’vices, I paiil no altiaitioii to his assuranct's that the 
heat would kill him, l)ut triiMl to lind out tlu* ti-iu^ reason 
of his desin*. to leave*, nn*. In my service he fared much 
l)(d.U*r than he; did at home. He was well clothed and 
fed, receiving daily rations of m(*.at, and lni was jiaid 
twenty ruptHJS per month ; yet lu* pref(*.ir(ul to go back to 
laidak to live on suttoo (parch(‘d barkw, ground) and 
water. He mentioned as an additional reason for his 
resolution, his father’s circumstances, his age and dejien- 
dence, but probably his determination was due to dislike 
of Ifaju, who made* him fag for the otlua* caravan men, 
and as I could not jiersuade him to reconsider the ma,tt<'r, 

1 had Uf let him go. 
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Then Niaz Akun's men became troublesome; they 
feared the dangers of the journey, declared they would 
not travel over an unknown country where they were 
certain to perish among the mountains, and flatly refused 
to leave Yarkand. Much patiences had to be exercis(?d, 
and a go(jd deal of pressure brought to biiar «)n them 
before th(\y would list(ui to reason and consent to start. 

Having been desirous of purchasing four camels, I had 
(Uily obtained tw'o, but when I was ready to start, it was 
announciid that soimi fine camels W'ere expected in 
V'arkand in a day or two for sale. After waiting two days 
in the hope of making a pinchase, 1 asked llaju why they 
had not arrived, and he told me that they had not even 
been sent f(jr. This happened two days behu’e a festival, 
and it was now declaim'd that it would be luducky to start 
until this festival had been celebrated, so that I had still 
three days to wait, 'riien to my regret I heard that I- tain 
Singh, who, in October, had S(‘t out for Kashmir, had died 
at (lilgit, and I received news of an attack w^iich had 
been made on llu* Svviulish missionaries in Kasligar. The 
(’how- Kuan of tlu? old tow^n, acting under instructions 
from Ihr Taotai, it appeared, issued orders to the Hi^gs to 
send him a pc^tilion against tlu^ missionarii^s. No one 
had any complaint against tiuise inofleiisive men, and the 
Hegs were periilexcnl how to manufactui'e a grievance. 
After conferring together they enjoined the missionaries’ 
landlord to get up a disturbance which might throw 
discredit on his tenants, or show that they were odious to 
the inhabitants. IMie landlord collected a crowd of 
loafers, the scum of the bazaar, w^ho jiroceeded to dc?- 
molish the; outer wall about the mission premises, and w ere 
in the act of destroying the outer door when one of the 
missionaries, Mr. L. K. Hbgberg, coming on the scene, was 
set upon and beaten. News of the disturbance reached 
the Jb’itisli .Agency and the lliissian (’onsulate. Macartney 
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went at once to the rescue, accompanied by a few un- 
armed men, while M. l\^trovsky despatched his Secretary 
with a few" Cossacks. The damage actually inflicted Wcas 
not very great, but the nature of this disturbance, got uj) 
by officials wh(j professed to be well disposed to the mis- 
sionaries, but unable to control the dislike of the 
populace, illustrates the methods of the Chinese. The 
missionaries’ wives, Mrs. lloglx^rg and Mrs. Ra<]uette, 
found shelter for a time in the Russian consulate ; but 
M. Petrovsky took no effective steps to securer the im- 
munity of the missionaries from such attacks in the 
future, at least as far as F could ascertain. 

At length, on April ‘25th, the caravan began its journey 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing my own section and 
that hired from Miaz Akun file out of Yarkand before ten 
o’clock in the morning. Then, tluit all my proceedings 
might be in ])erfect order, I went with Niaz Akun to the 
Yanien to bid fannvcll to Liu Ta-jin, tbe (’how-Kuan. Niaz 
Akun had many misgivings about this visit and showed both 
surprise and fear when I insisted on his acconij)jinying nu‘. ; 
but a few words sufficed to (juiet his alarm. 1 wished the 
Chow-Kuan to have some personal knowledge of him and 
to be fully informed of the contract betwecai us, so that 
there should Ih^ no appearance of conci‘alin(*nt or mystery. 
1’he Chow-Kuan recpiested him to givii security foj' his 
good behav’iour by depositing a sum of momjy, or to 
produce some near relation wbo might ln^ seize«l and 
punished in case Niaz Akun deserted nii*. ’rhese (’hinese 
methods did not enter into my purpose, for, if .security 
were given, it would probably never be returiied, and if I 
were deserted there would be little justice; in |mnisliijig 
any one but the actual offender. I therefore suggested 
a compromise; that the Chow-Kuan should refuse Niaz 
Akun a passport for Ladak until he produced one of my 
visiting-cards, signed and sealed by me, as evidenc<^ that 
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lie had fulfilled his contract. This plan the Chow-Kuau 
adopted, and, having handed to him a signed and sealed 
card for the purpose of comparison, 1 took my departure. 
This visit was quite a success, for Niaz was greatly 
impress(jd I)y the threats of dire penalties in case of mis- 
bcliaviour. This Ohow-Kuan, Liu Ta-jiii, contrasted very 
favourably with other Chinese officials with whom I had 
<1calings. He w'as an aide and energetic man, and only 
in one matter had he taken any step which could be 
regarded as unfavourable to nu^ ; he had never raiscul any 
obj(!ctioji to my iraveds, and Ikj was always ready t(» 
restrain or to j)unish those who opposed iny progrt'ss. 

It was witliout muclt regret that 1 now turned my l)ack 
on Varkaiid mid set out in the track of tlie caravan, 
which 1 overtook in the (weming. Tlux march to Khotan 
was uninhu’esting, and, owing to various accidents, it took 
long(U' tinu^ tlian I had aiitici])ated. 

On May lJtli,lhe day after reaching Kliotan, I paid my 
respects to the Cliow-Kuan, and requested such assistance 
as he could give*. .\t first he refused to lielp me in any 
way, i)r cn'eii to givt' me jiermission to go to Polu, but 
after many protests on my part he agi’ecjd to permit me to 
travel to Polu, though he refused to authorise the sak? of 
siqiplies to me cn roidv. ^riius, while Ikj seem(^d to allow 
my advance, lu? inadi' it impossihli* for nu^ to go forward ; 
and when I found further conversation thi’ough two 
interpreters unavailing, I fired a parting shot, telling him 
that he and his brother official at Kiria robbed the gold- 
iliggi'rs, and that that was the reason why he obstructed 
my advance to Polu. No reply was made to this, l)ut the 
(1iow-lvuan promised to refer the matter to the Taotai at 
Kashgar, and consented to forwanl a letter from me to 
Macartney by s])ecially urgent post which would take 
only eight days on the way, going and returning. 

The Chow-Kuan’s return visit was not paid on the same 
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(lay, as politeness recpiired it should be, but on the followin^^ 
day, when he, while infonning me with a show of ^^ood- 
will that I inif^ht await the arrival of tlm I'eply from 
Kashjs^ar at Pohi, made it clear tliat he would riuidcu- nu^ 
no assistance. I produced my passport and ask(Ml him why 
h(j would not respect that formal document ; but my 
remonstrance was of no avail, for lie only talkcnl round 
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and round the matter, giving (^xj)lanations from 

which no information could be <,^ather(*(L 
It was clear that I must wait at Khotan, so, instead of 
delayinfj to make my 2 ^'ii’chases till I reaclu'd Kiria, I 
lw<Tan at once to buy stores. Poraf^^c? and corn laiirif^ now 
S(*ar(je and dear, 1 followed tlu*. (example of the native's, 
and, without any order, appli('d to tlu^ (ioverniiKUit stones, 
wlu're the surjilus (lovernnu'nt stock was bein^ sold at 
jirices much below thosc^ of the. open market. My 

21 
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application, however, w.is rejected, and 1 had to obtain 
special orders authorising the sale to me of stated 
quantities of Indian corn and chopped straw. My spare* 
time was taken u]) with the inspection and doctoring of 
the ])onies. To (wereiso the ponies and donkeys, 
(‘spc'cijilly the donkeys, still seemed Ixuieath the dignilv 
of the caravan men ; Raju, now' growui surly a.nd troul)k‘- 
some, tried to escape the duty, and others drew the liiK 
at the donkeys, wdiicdi w-ere left to the care of the most 
newly engaged men. '^rhen Niaz Akun became discon- 
t(uited, for, according to the contract, he was not to l)e 
paid for days spent in Khotan. Hut the contract was 
iievertheless a very favourable one for him, and his threats 
to leave me gave place to humble penitence when I made* 
the counter threat of seizing his ponies. The Chow'-Kuaii, 
who w as w'ell know’ii to be opposed to my journey, had 
deputed a Heg to attend to my wants, and by promising a 
reward of suflicient amount 1 had converted tlie sub- 
ordinate oflicial into a useful friend, wlio assisted me to 
hire fifteen donkews as far as four marches bej^ond Polu. 
Having in vain waited for eleven days for Macartney’s 
letter, I arrang(id to leave Khotaii on May l2‘2nd. Islam 
and I])ay, the camehnan, I sent with the tw-o camels to 
make a dvtour by Kara Sai to Haba Hatun, as the Polu 
route w as impracticable for these animals ; and Abdul 
Karim I despatched ahead to Polu witli hired animals 
carrying the coin, for tla^ further transport of which 
shecq) were waiting. 

Our advance, was difficult own’ng to Uie hoi and dry 
weatlier and the clouds of dust, which, consisting of line 
sand and loess, penetrated the gauze of the goggles and 
temporarily injured the eyes. When we reached Kotaz 
Hangar on the edge of the desert, our first halting-place, 
the Heg, instead of sending us the usual ])resent of a 
sluuq), proviiled us with large blocks of ice, which were 
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most welcome, and next morniiif^ at dayl)r(?ak T found 
^Facartney’s letter, which after a journey of five days 
liad arrived duriii" the uip^ht. In this letter Macartney 
informed me that, after a protracted interview with the 
Taotaijhe had entered into an explicit agreement respect- 
inf( me.: that notice should be sent at th<^ speed of 400 
lis (about 100 miles) per day to the Chow-Kuans (d* Khotan 
and Kiria that I was free to travel hy any route; that 
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the inhabitants of Ikdif should be told that they W(a(^ at 
perfect libci’ty to enter into any arrangeiiKUits tlu'V cliosc' 
as to transport and supplies, and that the Chow- Kuan ol' 
Kiiia was tf) afford me due protection as Ion<^ as I was 
within his jurisdiction. This w'as exactly what I wanhal, 
hut still the doubt remained whether this a<(reement would 
be carried out. 

Soon after setting out from this place* we wen^ over- 
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tiik(?ii l)y a saiiclstoriii, wliich attaiiied a steady velocity of 
twenty to twenty-^iv(^ miles aii hour, '^h(^ air hecanic 
llii(d\ with niimite gritty particles which, whih' almost 
din*^^ us, ovia-spread the tracks already ill-d(diiied, so 

lat it was (^xceedin^dy dilhcult to avoid strayin^^ l^'or m 
while leadiii^^ Xiaz Akim’s caravan, I could not dis- 
tin^uiish the projier route, hut fortunat(?ly the wind ahat(*d 
soni(iwlu‘it, and 1 was ahl(». to recover tlu.^ tra.ck. At Xuiji 
W(‘ saw a pony which was so old that, though in the midst 
of al)undance ol‘ succulent lucerne, lu*. was unahle to eat it 
and was dyin^^ of hun^^cr. Tlio animal belon^t'd to tlie 
W(!althi('st man in the place, who left it to suffiir simply 
lu'cause he saw no profit to be derived from killin^^ it. 
Aft(U* directin^^ some rejiroachful words to him in the 
pres(Ui<*e. of nniny of the villaj^ers, I obtained his eonsiuit 
to my ])ro))osal to laid the sulllerin^s of tla^ aj^i^l animal, 
vvhi(-li tli(u*(Uipon I ])romptly shot. 

At Polu, when' I arriviul on ^biy /lOth, I found waitin^^ 
for iiK^ a Sia., an important otticial, who had ('onu^ with 
his inti'rpreter from Kiria.. IIi* told me tluit lu^ luid ix'en 
siuit by tiu; (.!how-l\uan of Kiria to maki*. sure tliat 1 should 
^(’t no a,ssistan(*(‘ in travellin<( to th(^ mountains of tlu' 
Poll] ^^oi’^^e. Ht* was a most disa.^n’eeabh' man, but to all 
his assertions and ar^unu'nts I ^^‘iv(^ one n^ply, insistin^^ 
on till* performance of the aj^reement which laid beiui 
made l)etwi*en Macartney and the Taotai. I'he interview 
wa.s jirotracted and stormy, and at its conclusion tlu* Sia 
informed me that he meant to stay in Pohi as lon^^ as 1 
did. 

The route by which Isla-m and the camels would travel 
from Kara Sai to Palia JIatun 1 asia*rtain(»d to be much 
lon<.i[(‘r than 1 had su)]))os(*d, and I preferred to spend 
the time at Polu rather than to wait at Ihiba Ilatun. 
Sendin^^ Moliainmed doo to Kiria with a letti'r of re- 
monstrance to the (diow-Kuan, and with instructions to 
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borrow iiioiiey for my usi*, us my stock of Cliiiioso coin 
was at a low ebb, I betook myself to tbe ins])(*ction of 
my sbeej). Of tbe 94 wliicb 1 bad left with Niirbii in 
S('])tembiM-, 14 liad (li('(l and W('ri‘ iinJil for transport 
work, so tbat it was necessary to j)ur('base fresh animals. 
All tlai^flocks in the ro<fion were now very thin and many 
animals in bad liealth, and it was with tbe greatest 
dillicully and after rejectin«j^ Jiiany scones of slice]) ibal 
1 was abb? to raise tin; number of my transport Hock to 
IdO. Then the new animals rcMjuii’c'd sonu- ll•ainin^^ or 
at l(‘ast had to be accustomed to carrviim' loads and to 
bein^^ ti(?d up at ni^dit. We had inon? animimition than 
we could convenic'Utly (‘arry, and W(? found time, to rcrdiice 
the (|uaiitity by the men who siauned ca])able. of 

handling" fii*ea.i’ms some? practice with the caibine, while 
Ibim Sin^di, Abdul Karim, and Dass w(‘re initiatcMl in tin? 
use of r(‘Volvers, though oidy Abdul Karim Ixaaime a ^^ood 
shot, ’'.riie tinu? spent at Polu was tedious, our (‘.\])(?ns(‘s 
were heavy, and our anxiedies were? increas<‘d by Kajii, 
who becaiiK? nioj-e lazy and troubb'some, f(*astin^^ with 
bis friends oji the rations served out for the men, and at 
tbe sajiie time fostering discontent in tin? caravan. 

Then the Sia adopt(?d a more favouraldc? tone and made 
many faai- promises, so that I began to hojx*. that by ])ro- 
longing my visit 1 might obtain helj) in travelling through 
lb(‘ Pt)lu gorge. This appearanci* of yitdding, however, 
was assumed, and Ids fair prondses wen? niad(‘ only for 
the })ur])ose of t(Uiii)orising ; afUu* telling the Polu 
villag(Ts plaijily in my |)res(?nce that they were <[uit(^ at 
liberty to assist Jiie, he let tlu?m know, when I was 
abstuii, that words spoken befon; jik* W(‘r(? Jiot intended to 
bi‘ acted upon. Aly men informed me of this underhand 
systcun, find one (‘V<?ning when th(;y kn(?w tbat the Sia., 
ill accordance with his habit, was stupefu'd with otiiuni, a 
deputation caiiu? to me and stated that tliey dared not 
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help me so lon^ as the Sia remained in Polu, severe 
punishments being threatened for every act done in my 
favour. 

My Chinese money, supplemented by 100 sarrs 
borrowed by Mohammed Joo at Kiria, was only sufficient 
to pay my expenses for a few days more at J^)lu, and 1 
was therefore obliged to hasten out of Cliinese territory 
by the shortest route, through the Polu gorge. Threcj 
days before setting out I sent three men to deposit 
chopped straw, corn, bread, and wood, some at a dangerous 
l)art of the route and the remainder at Kha Yak Day. 
While the abortive negotiations had been proceeding at 
Polu, Nia/ Akun and his caravan were at Imam La, 
where forage was plentiful, and when 1 was making 
ready to resume my journey they returned towards Polu. 
Heavy rain, however, was falling, and the Ivurab liivei* at 
Polu was much swollen, so that Niaz Akun and two of 
his Jiien in crossing had a narrow escape from drowning. 
Niaz Akun ought to have seen that the ford, which was 
becoming more dangerous every minutc\ was impractic- 
able, but luj persisted for a little longer in his atti'iiipt to 
bring the caravan to the Polu sid(?. A strongly built 
pony he had just ridden across became very rcjstless at 
being separated from his compaiiitms, and, breaking loosi?, 
l)hmged into the foaming torrent ti) rejoin them. Ht* 
was speedily swej)t off his .legs, and in a few seconds was 
carried down the river for several hundred yards to a bend, 
where hii managiul t«j regain his leet so as to be able to 
rejoin his companions. Both Niaz Akim and the other 
nuai were indifferent to the fact that those on the further 
side of the torrent were soaking WHjt, hungry and without 
shelter, fuel, or supplies. Notwithstanding Niaz Akim's 
scouting of my elforts, I set myself to devise means to 
transfer some wood and one night’s provisions for their 
relief, and h)r this purpose 1 used two lengths of Alpine 
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n)p(! which had seldom been used before. A short dis- 
tance below the ford the river narrowed, while the banks 
there were much liifjher. At the edf^e of tlie I'ocky bank 
I erected a pair of shears made of two baulks of timber 
and some rope of the country; this structure was ke))t 
steady ‘by means of guys, and, the stouter I’opo being 
j)ass(!d over it, food and fuel were hauled across to the 
opposite bank. 

When Nia/ Akim’s men had thus got supplies for tlu; 
night I went back to my own quartem, turning over in 
iny mind the question of how to got rid of Uaju. It was 
a delicate mattiir, for if he wen; formally dismissed hi; 
would certainly do his utmost to draw away the mi'H, and 
new men could not be found at or near I’olu. I told 
Jhim Singh, who, in common with all the men except 
(Jull'ar, cordially disliked him, that, owing to the opposi- 
tion of the Chinese. J feared I would have to return to 
Khotan, and Ham Singh, of his own accord, repeated my 
Words to Kaju, so that when I consultisd him on thi! siime 
matter and asked about a route to Kiiia 1 wished to 
explore, he was not taken by surprise, 'riieii I inslrneted 
him to go to Kiria where he could borrow enough money 
to jiay bis expenses to Varkand, whither I lUijoined him to 
pi’oceed and forward by the Indian traders’ postman to 
Kashgar a roll of paper which I spoke of as an important 
map. Fortunately, the balance of pay due to him was 
very small, as h<! had obtained a lai’ge advance at 
imd, and 1 was therefore not required to reduce my small 
stock of Chinese money. When Haju had set out I told 
the men they were to obey the orders of Mohamnutd Jis), 
and we set about ])reparatious for immediate (hqiarture. 
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llojivv i*aiii Fresli aniiiuils — llanl work — 1 of Kasim — Snow- 

storms— l)riviiij( sheep — Loss of hiigj'iif'e — lUeak bivouac — Saro/ 
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A S it would bo iiiipossiblo to }^ot all tbo animals past 
tlio worst parts in ono day, 1 sent Niaz Akun with 
Ids section of tlu*. caravan, and the two shophords Nurbu 
and Stanzin with tbe- sbccip a day's inarcb in advance. 
Then I r(M;oived the last visit of the Sia, who iinally 
refused to carry (uit the agreeiiieiit which .1 have already 
desci-ibed. The Sia went so far as to say that it was 
Macartney's wish that I should remain at Polu till tlu*. 
road was repaired. What the rc^pairin^ ini^ht mean 1 
did not then understand, but it seenuid to nui that the 
elTrontery which could attribute to Macartney the wish 
to detain me would stick at nothinj^L and, turinng to go, 
I told the man plaiidy that he was a liar, a statement 
which did not in the least ruffle his temper, for when I 
left him his countenance wore the bland smile peculiar 
to the C-elestials. 

On June UMh 1 set out with the men and animals 
which had not already gone forward. The caravan, 
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exclusive of Niaz Akuii’s section, consisted of ‘21) ponies, 
one mule, 2G donkeys, two camels, 140 sheep and ^oats 
with Jr) men, mostly Ladsikis, for drivers. Our supplies 
of flour, rice, biscuits, bread, tea, ghee, tobacco, salt, and 
spices for the caravan and myself with some small 
luxuries for my own use weighed about 3,000 lbs. or about 
1*34 tons, and at the rate of lbs. per day for each man, 
exclusive of rations of fresh meat, would last for 115 days 
or rather more than sixteen weeks. Besides these stores, 
we carried, of course, cooking utensils, bedding, clothes, 
instruments, medicines, aA*ms and ammunition, cash, a 
large stock of grain, and a variety of articles which 
scanaJy fall under any of these heads, so that the trans- 
porting of our luggage was a serious matter. 

Not one of the villagers came to give us a S(a)d-olf, hut, 
though rain was falling, we were joined by a i)etty ollicial, 
whose duty doubtless was to‘])revent the villag(u*s from 
giving us any assistance). Earn Singh, Abdul Karim, 
Dass, and I were uoininally provided with riding jxinies, 
but when leaving INdu all were on foot, e.\cei)t llam 
Singii, who rode my pony. All the. animals were fresh, 
aud as the ponies kicked and scampered alK)ut, unsettling 
their loads, they gave us much trouble, 'riu* s*)litary 
mule always kept aloof from the ])onies, and iiiarcrhed 
sedately with the donkeys. I did juy best to help the. 
caravan men, and walked in front leading a string of 
ponies, the heads of those behind being tied to the tails 
of those before. When we reached Alajoi, where the. 
young corn was green and tempting, the animals rushed 
from the track to feed on the fresh stalks; and tluuigh it 
was impossible to keep them off altogether, the villagers 
seemed quite unconcerned, never even apju’oaching t«> 
protect their property, b’urther on, where there seenu^d 
no temptation to leave the beaten track, the ponies would 
insist on having their own way; and when a group, tied 
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together; cliosci diflferent tracks the result was miibarras- 
siiijuf. A l‘(i\v miles al)ove Alajoi we camped lor 'the rii^ht 
on a small j)iece of level ground on the )ight bank of the* 
Kiirab Kiver, where there was grass but no fuel. In the 
morning the rain was still falling, and our clotlujs were as 
Wilt as they had be(;n the night before ; but our tents of 
millerained cloth ahsorhiid scarcely any moistui’e, m that 
we did not rciquii’e to wait till they dried before packing 
them uj). The animals could not all be loaded at Oiuk;, 
and tlu)se which w(u*e first ready, instead of waiting 
jiatiently for the others, went off to visit their com- 
panions. 1'he ponies galloped off, kicking and fighting 
with eac'h oth(U‘, while the dojikeys (juietly lay down 
and tried to roll ovia* on their backs. These jiroceed- 
ings wert^ trying to our tempers, but at length a start 
was made up tin* narrow, stony valley on a track where 
there was barely room to march in single file, jind whei’e 
troubh* constantly arose. The loads of the animals would 
shift and nMpiire njadjustmeni, or a pony would get into 
some awkward predicament, from which it could be extri- 
cated only with danger and dilliculty ; or the mule would 
run back from tin; donkeys for a long jlistance, going 
fasU*r and faster the more. ra])idly he was pursued. I 
found that Nia/ Akun had not got all his section of the 
caravan over the most cliflicult part of the track when 1 
came in sight of him, but I could give him no help nor 
(5Ven pass the laden donkeys of my own section, for these 
were huddled together on the declivity leading down to 
the gorge on the further side of which 1 was to spend the 
night. Abdul Karim and Kabzung, zealous and hard- 
working men, rearrangc^d, as they had done often before, 
the loads of the. donkeys, and drtnv tlu'se animals to a 
spot where one could pass them without falling down the 
mountain-sid(\ Though our course lay up the valley, the 
track here led by a very j)recipitous descent down to the 
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bottom of tho ^^or^e. Laden donkeys, patient and sure- 
footed thju^h they are, cause considerable trouble when 
iravt^llin^ on steep <^round, for tlu\y idant their hind fet^t 
so very close to their forefeet that, no matter how ti^lit 
the Imjecliing and additional ropes ai e made, the saddles 
and loads constajitly slij) forwards to their lu'cks. AVbt*n 
we reached the bottom we bad at once to Jnake pr(jpara- 
tion to scales the oj)posite bank, and in this labour we bad 
the assistance of two men, whom we had met soon after 
leaving Camp The animals had to be unloaded; the 

ba^^f^a^ai had to be carried by the men up the sti'.ep rocky 
slope; then the animals had to be hel))ed up and reloaded 
where the track was again sulhcumtly broad. ^I’lie labour 
was dilticult and dang(?roiis, and when thc‘ worst of it had 
be(*n a.ccoinplislu»d, we look(^d for ground suitabb' for the 
night's <iuarters. Our bivouac was long and stragglirig ; 
soim; of the baggage was still at the. foot of the rocky 
asccjit ; the donkey loads were dt‘posited on tiu* lop ol 
a high steep ridge where there was souk* good grass, 
while some of our belongings were set down b(‘side a 
large shelter foi’ined by boulders. Li'aving my sc'ctifU) 
of the caravan, I went forward to reconnoiti'e and Ik'I|) 
the men ; and when, afttu* dusk, I returned, 1 found Uam 
Singh and Dass levelling a place for me to sleep on. 
'riiese men, howevej', rarely made tlu; best use (»f tbeir 
Mirrouiidings, and I had to look ft)r a spot wlu'rc^ I might 
liope for some slight shelter from the driving sbu't. 
Having levelled a piece of ground where tlu^ steep clills 
aborded a little^ protection, I. set up a box and tlu^ camp- 
table so that they would shelter my face, at least until 
the direction of the wind changed. In the gorg(j Sonam 
had “ cached ” supplies, so that we had abundance, of 
lood; and when .1 had partaken of tlui food wbicb Dass 
had prepared for us, 1 was glad to take oil' souk^ of my 
wet clothes and. seek sleep. 
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After a long day of unusually fatiguing labour T was 
ready for repose, and, having enjoyed a hot ift^eal witli 
refreshing tea, I slept soundly, untroubled by the cold, 
raw air or the heavy fall of sleet to which I was exposed. 
In the morning we rose with daylight, and having packed 
our bedding and warmed ourselves with hot tea, we 
resumed our task. I was leading forward a coiiple of 
excitable ponies, when I heard one oH the new men 
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calling after me, “ Sonam, Sonam!'* Sonam Sang, who 
was near me, went to find out what was wrong, and, 
to my alarm, shouted to me across tlie valley that 
Sonam w^as killed. Sonam had been a groat friend of 
Sonam Sang, who, when he had announced Ins death, 
covered his face with his hands and wept. For my 
part I was both grieved and angry, for liere was the 
direct consecpience of Chinese opposition, and I gave 
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vent my feelings with cursiss not loud but deep/' 
As soon Jjs I was disencumbered of the ponies, I went 
to ascertain how the accident had occiirnMl, and h'.arned 
that it was not Sonain but Kasim that had been killed. 
Wben I reached the spot I petired over th<^ edge of the 
precipice, and saw Abdul Karim standing besid(i tlui life- 
less l)(«ly. Kasim had been tightening the rope which 
fastened a j)ony\s load, but instead of doing so according 
to the standing orders as advised at the time by Sonam, 
with the pony turned across the track, he had pulled with 
liis back to the precipice, and one foot against the load, so 
that when the rope broke nothing could save him. 

Kasim was a caravan nifin whom I had engaged in 
Kashgar, a good worker, but an obstinate despist'i* of rules 
and regulations. With little experience in caravan work, 
he would never take advice from any of the other nuui, 
hut would do tilings in his own way. On the day before 
the fatal accident he Inad, against tlu', remonstrances of 
Abdul Karim and others, tried without helj) to take a 
lad(ui pony over tlio most dilhcult part of the ascent, 
with the result that the pony just (^scaped being killed. 

As we advanced we had to face blinding snow and slec^t, 
but at length reached Kha Y"ak Day, where w(i overtook 
Xiaz Akim’s section of the caravan, from which one ])ony 
had been lost by a fall from a cliff. ^I'he pitiless and 
blinding sleet continued; the men w^ere cold and wet, and 
the cold and hungry animals were driven from place to 
jilace in search of food and shelter which did not (jxist. 
\V(; found fuel enough to boil the water for t(\‘i, and there 
w-as a small cave of loess, round the mouth of which 1 
made a barricade of boxes and sa(;ks so as to hjrm a 
sladtor against the snow'. This places of r(*st wus just 
large enough to lie dow'ii in, not high (Uioiigh to sit 
up in, but 1 had to share it with some of my s1h‘(*]) 
and goats, w'hich would not *1)0 turned out. 
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I wislied to retain the services of the two new men ; and 
althongli, thron^^h Moliarnmed Joo, I offered thfirn wages 
many times greatcir than they could possibly get otlier- 
wise, they declined all overtures, and returned to their 
own land. 

Being doubtful whether water could Ik; obtained closci 
to the north side of the At To Pass, I set out early in the 
morning to make a sc'arch. On my way I saw one' very 
obvious effect of the rain and sleet : the stones, loosened 
by the supeuahundant moisture, rolhul and houndcMl down 
the mountain-sides in showers, from wliich it was at times 
necessary to take shelter under the cliffs. On overtaking 
the two men who had been sent forward with the trans- 
port shei^p, I sent hack Stanzin, who had been accus- 
tomed to ca.ravan work, and I endeavoured to take his 
place, ^riie work of driving sheej) was new to me, and, 
simple though it may appear, I found it very difficult. 
The animals, hungry and scared by the falling stones, 
could not 1)(^ made to go forward, but remained huddled 
together in the bottom of the narrow valley, in spite of all 
my shouting and pushing and stone-throwing, liecognis- 
ing that sheep-driving was not my proper vocation, I left 
them to Nurbu and went to look for water. My search 
was fruitless, so that we had to halt in the valley at the 
furtlu^st place wduire water could be found. By tlie time 
I had helped Nurbu to unload the sheep I felt w'earv, 
feverish, and too weak to return to the', caravan, h'or 
several hours 1 spent the' time in alternately looking for 
the caravan and seeking shelter in a dry hut shallow 
wat(u-course from the hlinding snowstorm, while the 
tired sheej) wandered about, bleating pitifully, searching 
for grass where no grass was to be found. Then Niaz 
Akun came up and reported that one of my ponies had 
falkm ov(u- the precipice and been killed. The pony, he 
said, was one which had carried money, and its load had 
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been shattered and carried away by the torrc'iit. The 
accident, ihowever, proved to be less' serious ; a pony 
laden with bedding? and a small cane trunk containiiif^ 
SI little money had bolted ; the losid luid been cjiu^ht 
by a projecting vock, and the pony i)reci])itated oviu* tlit' 
v(^ry rocky mountain-side. Soujiin, in a ^(sillant but 
unsuccessful attempt to save the pony, luid been kicked 
in the face and had nuiny of his teeth knocked out. The 
beddint^ was found uninjured, but the caiu' trunk wsis 
smashed and its contents scattered. Thv low banks of tlu* 
dry water-courses, which ran so as to form a sort of delta, 
afforded some slight protection from the sleet, but the 
wood we had for fuel was damp, and there was dilticulty 
in getting hot water for tea. Hie men, however, did not 
))ass this cold and cheerless night supperless ; but the 
animals received nothing more than a small fe(*d of 
corn. 

"Nc^xt morning the weather was good, and in a few 
hours the sun shone brightly, (living my riding pony 
to Jiam Singh, I went with liabzung to look after the 
doid«;ys ; for in the ascent of the At To Pass, tluar loads 
constantly slipped back, and, when wi^ ri'achi'.d tlu^ summit, 
they had to he rearranged for tlu? di^scent. 1'he sur- 
rounding mountains, covered with snow to their bases, 
])resentcd an aspect very different from their ajijiearancc? 
in September, and it was not easy to guid(^ tlu^ caravan 
by the direct route to Saroz Kul, which was invisible till 
we were witliin a few miles of it. I had ho|)ed to halt at 
( -amp 1 15, but there was no water near that spot, and we 
pitched our tents between low' imumds of whitish clay 
close to Saroz Kul. ISoth Ham Singh and I had b(^gun 
to feel the (dfects of the exposure and hardshij) w(* had 
undergone since leaving Polu. The temperature of tlu' 
air was only HlP F., l)ut our bodies had abnoiinally high 
temperaturi‘s, though at 9 p.m., when I ndired for the 
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night with all iiiy clothes on, I could not get wariii till I 
had dosed myself with Dover’s powder. 

In tlui morning w(i found that some of the animals had 
strayed and it was necessary to remain in our present 
quarter’s for that day, but w’e found some good grass at 
a little distance from tlic camp. About a mile off were 
some low hills whence the site of Camp 115 could be 
seen ; but 1 was too weak to walk to those hills, and in 
returning from the attempt 1 l)ecame so tired that I had 
to rest several times. 

On the next morning eight ponies and four donkeys 
were missing, and parties w'crc sent out to search for 
them. Abdul Karim had not gone far when he sent 
l)ack for his sword and carbine, saying that he had 
seen men hurriedly driving away the donk(\vs. Many 
j)()ni(is happened to be jn the camp being shod, and no 
time was lost in sending help, liabzung, the lightest 
and bold(Jst rider left behind, was sent with arms and 
ammunition to Abdul, while I, accompanied hy Ibim 
Singh, Mohammed Joo, and Niaz Akun, armed wdth 
carbines, set off in j)ursuit of tin? su])pos(Hl robbers. 
Owing to the thinness of the air, my strongly-built 
and w(dl-bre(l pony was unable to go at a faster rate 
than a slow trot, the ground sloping gejitly upwards 
in the direction we were going. The men driving off 
the donkeys at first hastened away wlum we came in 
sight, but, being- alarmed at our carbines, they lialted 
and told us who they Avere. They turned out to be 
natives of Kiria returning from a temporary post wliich 
had been formed near Aksu. When we and they were 
satisfied, they returned with us to Saroz Kul, and the 
Chinese oHicial who had command of the small ex])edition 
told me what his orders were. A temporary station had 
been formed at Aksu to demonstrate to me that T w'as on 
Chinesi' ground; my efforts to travel thither by tlie direct 
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route had met with obstruction ; but facilities had been 
provided fAr my travelling by the Kara Sai route. Now 
that I had traversed the short route, these men were 
commanded to destroy it, and tlujy received orders also 
to keep a strict look-out for troops and travellers coming 
from I^jadak, and to send as speiidy notice as ])ossil)le to 
Kiria of their approach. The Chinese evidently con- 
sidered that my pLir])ose, instead of being strictly geo- 
grajdiical, was political or military, and that I was 
bringing supplies for troops advancing froni India by 
Ladak to Polu. • Even the ignorance respecting other 
nations shown by the Chinese oHicials in Sin-Chiang 
will hardly account for this dread of invasion from 
India. Probably M. Petrovsky imparted to the Taotai 
at Kashgar the notion th<at the Indian (lovernimait 
desired to open up the route nominally for trade, but 
really to prepare the way for troops to take Coin, Kiria, 
and other towns. The liussian Consul-Cieneral could 
scarcely believe in tlie existence of such a purpose, but, 
absurd and impracticable as it would b(>, it would not 
be too much for the ignorant criMlulity of the Taotai. 
“ Information ” concerning British schenuis supplital by 
M. Petrovsky would, moreover, be interpreted as “ in- 
structions ” or “orders” to the Taotai, and they would 
))e actiul on with the design of opposing and thwarting 
British travellers, though their journeys could not possibly 
affect Kussian interests. 

^i’he severe weather, scarcity of grass, and unusual 
ex(jrtion ever since leaving Camp KkI ha<l been trying 
for the slieep, and several of them had died or liad laicojue 
so weak that tliey liad to be slaughtered. It was now 
the middle of June and yet no new grass was to be found. 
In the narrow part of the valley above Aksu, b(?tter known 
as Chadder, ice and snow had collected thick and deep, 
apparently indicating that the winter Ijad b(*(*n more 
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sevei*t3 and prolonged than usual. The contents of tin* 
medicine chest were now in constant deiiijwid ; fevc'i*, 
rheumatisni, headaches due to rarefaction of the air, 
were common, and wdien we reached Haba Hatun, 1 was 
so weak that, having left the camp to search for water, 1 
was unable to walk back. The natives of Sin-Chiang 
who accom])anied me were accustoimid to live at an 
altitude of not less than about 1,000 feet, yet, owing h) 
our higli elevation, sciveral of them sulfered frecpiently 
from headaches and constipation, and they could not 
ktH'p up with the sI(nv-going caravan, while T, accus- 
tomed to live but little above the hwel of the sea, was 
never seriously affected ox(!(i])t that 1 breathed more 
rapidly. 

At ihiba Hatun we found Islam and Ipay, who had, 
with the two camels, been waiting foi* us for several days. 
Th(‘y had experienced severe weather, one of tluj camels 
having heconu; so thin that it would have been useless 
to take him further. ^Phis animal I gave to the Kara Sai 
men who had brought me about 500 lbs. of corn, besides 
l)arley meal, and I supplic^d them with enough Indian 
corn meal for the camel till they should reach their home. 
Near Kara Sai there would be plenty of (^xccdlent feeding 
for him, and probably they would Ixj able to sell him in 
good condition for a high price in the autumn. 

4Mie weather for some days was threatening, and by 
the time W(i ri'ached Togral Monpo (Camp 111) it had 
become much worse. When close to t\u) pass we had to 
abandon thirt(jcn sheep, and we had barely pitched our 
camp when wo were overtakcui by a blinding snowstorm 
wdiich continued all night, and, in a milder way, during 
th(j next forenoon. Such a storm speedily .scatters a 
caravan, driving the hungry animals far and wide sn 
search of shelter. After the tents were set uj), tlu' 
caravan men, cold and w'et, huddled together within 
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their tent or under a tarpaulin ; for the boortza, the only 
fuel, was.so damp that it was long till a hot meal could 
be provided. Several of the ponies, doubtless owing to 
the great height, ceased to cat even coi’n, and one which 
had been off his food for several days died on the second 
night at this camp, 17,350 feet in ailtitiide. It wjjs not 
till neiir th(i end of the second diiy that all the jiniinals 
which had straiyed in the snowstorm could be recovered. 

At Camp I JO, men who had been sent to Yeshil Kul 
for salt ri^joined us, but without having found any. Tin; 
supplies of that jirticle, which Inid been abimdaint ait the 
laik(j in the autumn, were now aipparently Jieaii'ly adl sub- 
merged, but Mohammed Joo njturned aind succeeded in 
linding ais much ais filled one of our Hour baigs. 

1'hings were not now going well with us. I wais quiUj 
unaible to walk aill the waiy from 1'ograil Monpo to Camj) 
110, aind Ham Singh who, for thirteen daiys, haul sulTenul 
In;!!! abnormally high teinperaiture, with i)aiins in his ftK;t 
aind shoulders, was now too ill for work, and deriviMl no 
laisting benefit from ainy medicines thait 1 aidministered. Wv. 
could not jirolong ai journey which wais serving no good 
purpose, and it becaime more aind more evident that the 
propi?r course was to Jiiakc^ for Ladak. Sonu! mihis from 
Caunp J IO we si^lected ai suitable plaice to “ caiche ” the 
food and other suppliiis not reijuired for our jouriu^y to 
hell, dug ai deep trench in the stony ground, aind deposited 
load after loaid, cairefully making a list of aill tlu^ airticles. 
Over the yak- dans, boxes, and sacks we spreaid our tar- 
[)aiLilin, and covered the whole with a thick laiyer of stones 
and earth so that probably nij one outside our own com- 
pany could discover this valuable depot of foodstuffs. 
Then disjipjiointment and dejection overtook me, aind 1 
weairied myself thinking of the expenditure of tiiiiii and 
means in preparation now absolutely useless. I wais the 
only nieiiiber of the caravan who was depressed ; others 
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rejoiced that they were going home, and Niaz Akim 
offered to accept liis discharge without payment for tlui 
leliirn journey, an arrangement which, being equitable 
from the point of view* of either party, was agreed to. 

VVe now advanced, little cumbered with luggage, as 
fast as we could travel, towards Ladak, and 1 was able 
to guide the caravan to the Lanak lai without once 
looking at the map. The march was a most dreary one 
for me, for I was fevcjrish and in bad health, with no 
pur|)ose save to roach my journey’s end. At the con- 
clusion of the daily march there was nothing for me to 
do l)ut to helj) in pitching the tent, which was rarely 
used, to write a few' lines in my journal, and to make an 
attempt to eat some dinner. Milk I had none, and my 
di(;t, such as it was, consisted of soup, rice, tea, aJid 
occasionally a little meat. About eight o’clock [ retired 
for the night, usually stretching myself out in the opi‘n 
air. Hofore reaching the Lanak La T cojisid('red tlu^ 
probability of meeting some sjiortsmen in (’hang Chenino, 
and, soon after crossing the pass on duly JOth, my spirits 
rose at the sight of a small caravaji of yaks approaching. 
The Ladakis assured me that the caravan must be that of 
some European, for only sahibs visited such a desert ])lac(^ 
as (’hang (■luMimo, and when, after unloading my donktws, 
I s(*nt to ascertain whether any sahib was neaj-, I was 
delighted with an al'lirj native reply. ^JMie traveller proved 
to be Major (Iraham, K.II.A., who had been (piartered at 
Lucknow' at tlie same time with myself several years 
before. It was with great pleasure that I accepted his 
invitation to cross the valley and share his hospitality. 
The next European I met was also a i)ersonal friiaid, 
(Japtain Lachlan, li.A., with whom I marched tw'o days. 
After I had crossed the Chang La my eyes were refresluMl 
with the rich green of the crops in the Sakti valh*y. 
for a long sojourn among barren hills and sandy deserts 
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^ave iiK^ a keen appreciation of the beauty of fertile 
land. • % ■ 

On July tilst I re€aclu3d Leh, tired, dusty, and thirsty, 
and entering the stores of a Hindu trader who was 
acquainted with European tastes I asked for henu*, a 
hevonnge which I luad not tasted for two ycjars. “ A pint, 

or a quart ? he asked. “ Pint he d d ; bring me two 

([iiarts to begin with/* I replied. 
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My short stay at Leh was enlivened by pheasant 
inti'rcourse with new acquaintances, among whom w<u*(' 
(■aptain K. Jj. Kennion, the energeuie and hospitable* 
Ih’itish Joint Commissioner, the members of tluj Moravian 
Mission, and Captain and Mrs. King, of the Koval Irish 
Kegiment. 

It was with regret that 1 l>ade goodbye* to th(* caravan 
men who had been iny companions in my w^anderings, 
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especially tlie four incii wlio had been with me in 1890. 
All of them had worked hard and endured many privations 
without a murmur. Though they were naturally destitute 
of fighting courage they had never hesitated to risk their 
lives on dangerous tracks and breaking ice, nor had they 
evei* shown any desire to quit my service even when they 
knew that my route was across mountains quite unknown 
to them. A\’hatever may l)e the general reputation of 
Ladakis, most of those of whojii I had experience served 
me well in the most trying circumstances of country and 
climate. In ])arting with them T distributed amongst 
them many of the animals which it had taken much 
time and trouhhj to collect, selling the few which I did 
not thus dispose of. 

The march to Kashmir was performed without trouble, 
thanks to the excellent arrangements for transport and 
su])plies at each halting place, and T was fortunate in 
having the (jompau}" of Major L. (Trahani and (-aptain 
liiccard. 

On reaching Srinagar, from which I had been absent 
about two years, during which 1 luid covered more than 
5,:100 miles with a caravan, I felt rather ashamed of my 
general app(^a, ranee, for I was in a V(uy rough and un- 
kempt condition, with a coat torn, worn, patched and 
stained, and I attempted, unsuccessfully, to slip unper- 
cciived into the dak bungalow (State rest house',). 

'1\) avoid the heat of Dehra Dun and the Jhinjab in 
August, I went to Simla, intending to recupersite for a 
few weeks, hut, bcdiig overtaken with a combination of 
maladies — malarial fev(5r, congestion of the liver, sciatica, 
rheumatism, and gout — I was detained for two months 
in the Ilipon hospital, where I was carefully tended by 
doctors and nurses. The weary days of sickness were 
enlivened by visits of man}^ friends, whose bright faces, 
kind attention, and pleasant, cheerful talk I shall always 
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grat(ifully remember. As soon as I was permitted, T set 
out for IJehra Dun, to which I travelled by easy stages, 
stopping at Umballa to visit friends in my old regiment, 
the Kith Lancers, and journeying slowly in a dak gharry 
from Saharanpur to Dehra Dun. There I was able to 
explain doubtful points to the otlicers and computers of 
th(» Trigonometrical Branch of the Survey of India, 
where my maps were dmwn and piiblisluHl. After a 
brief stay at Bombay T embarked in a French steamer 
for Marseilles, wh(nice I hastened to hmgland, and on 
December 7th, after an absence of two and a half years, 
L reached London so weak in health that I was scarcely 
abl(' to crawl. 
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Adniinistriition — Cost to China — [Tiipaicl officials -Stpieezin" — Taxes 
— Forced loan -- “ Justice ” — Prisons — Paupers — Irrigation—' 
Slavery —Agriculture — Tnclnstries — ^Finerals - Trade Money- 
lenders — Transport animals --l*ost -Telegraph. 

T he provinco of Chineso Turkestan is oHioially (jjiUcmI 
Sin-t51iiant( (or the Now Dominion), but this name is 
practically unknown among the inhabitants, wlio are 
content to (hjscribe themselves as natives of the several 
districts, Yarkand, Kliotan, &c. The principal personage 
in the adminstration of the provinccj is the Futai, or 
Governor, who is always a Chin(\se and has his oflicial 
residence at Uriiintsi. Next to him in rank are two 
1\iotais, one of whom resides at Kulja, and the other at 
Kashgar, while under them there are (-how-Kuans (by 
Europeans commonly called Ambans), who may be 
regard(ul as distinct magistrates. '^l^hc Taotais and 
( -how-Kuans are Chinese; but most oJlicials of lower 
rank are usually natives. The principal of these are the 
Hegs, and, in towns only, Aksakals, or heads of trades, 
Mohammedans, wearing Chinese dress and false ])ig-tails. 
1^1011 come the Ming IJashis, or heads of thousands, tlu* 
Ynz Rashis, or heads of hundreds, and the Oaii Rashis, oi* 
heads of tens. The Rashis are men in humble position 
who, not being required to make any compromise with 
Chinese usages, w^ear neither Chinese dress nor pig-tails. 
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The whole governmental system is rott(ui to the core', 
and every official, from the Kutai down to the meanest 
Oan l^ashi lives by systematic fraud. officials are 

altogether unpaid otluu’wise than hy plunder, hut, since 
llieir right to “ squeeze ” is recognised, the amount of 
their income is limited only by their own disert^tion and 
the resources of tluu'r districts. J^ihli(; olViees an' nearly 
;ihvays sold ; justic*' is sold ; the (*njoyment of ])uhli(* 
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rights, such as water supply, cam lx; s(xuired only by 
bribes paid to th('. officials in chargcj, ;ind therti is no 
immunity whatever from exorbitant taxatiem, tlu? 
proceeds of which go mostly to the privates ])()ck<ds of 
public oflicials. Siii-Chiang is a poor ])rovine(^, n'ganhal 
as a sort of Chinese Siberia, and towards the cost of its 
administration other provinces of (liina contribute 
aiinuall}'’ about *200,000 taels, yet tb(^ Chincisc* oilicials in 
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the province are understood to obtjiin by the various 
means at their command a "ood annual revojine. 'Phc 
Chow-Kuan of Yarkand, at the time of my visit, wns 
believed by a competent authority to save about thr(>e- 
fourths of a lak of rupees a year, and when, after three 
years’ residence, he left his former district of Khotaii it 
W’as known that he took wnth him, amongst other 
savings, 287 sarrs of gold (the sarr in weight = the tael), 
1)88 yamboos, 4,100 sarrs of silver, 48 yamboos’ worth of 
corals and kimkab, and a ])ony’s head of jadci, the total 
value being not far short of 200,000 rupees. The (8iow- 
Kuan of the small and poor oasis of Kiria, after not more 
than fourteen months’ administration of his district, had 
saved about 850 yamboos, or over half a lak of rupees, and 
00 sarrs of gold. In the suinmer of 1808 this worthy 
rec(;iv(Ml intimation that he \vas to be relieved of his 
othce, and he at once resolved that he should not go 
empt}^ aw’ay. ITe issued stringent orders that no gold 
should 1)(J sold to any one but himself, and that th(‘ 
price should bo 400 tongas per sarr. This was about 50 
tongas less than the current market price ; but evem so 
the purchase-money would suffer further diminution ifi 
its passage through the Yainen, wher(> some ollicials 
considered they had claims on it. 4Mi(jso orders wore nol 
mere formalities, for lieavy penalties were threatened for 
violation of them, and oflicers wen^ sent to the gold 
diggings in the district to note the names of all persons 
leaving, and tlu^ (juantity of gold in their possession, 
wdiih^ others were stationed on the road to Khotan, 
wluu’e a fair market ])rice could b(^ obtained, to search all 
travellers and tlunr baggage for gold. Nominally this 
compulsory sale of gold w^as for the Ixmefit of tlu‘ 
Government, but really for that of the Chow-Kuan, who, 
besides enriching himself by purchasing at a low price, 
would be able to convert a large part of his savings into 
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ffold. whi«li conld bo easily and cheaply transported to 
China. • 

What official salary the Futai may receive I do not 
know, hut it seems probable that for the great(!r part of 
his revtmue he is ohli}?ed to make his own arrangements. 
In the autumn of IHDS many residents in the Yarkand 
Oasis sent a petition to the Fntai, recpiosting the removal 
of Lin Ta-jin, the Chow’-Kuan. Liu Ta-jin, however, 
])roniptly despatcdied his son to Urnmtsi with a gift of 
100 yaiuhoos to the ]'’ntai, who was of course pleased 
with the giver apd dismissed the petition. 'J’ho Taotais 
of Kulja and Kashgar are mainly dependent on their 
subordinates for their income, and conseqimntly e.xereise 
a wise toleration, refraining from issuing orders wdueh 
would reduc<i tlu' amounts of presents for which they 
look. 

Most of the higher offices are filled by purchase, the 
purchase-money going, either in a lump sum or in annual 
instalments, into the pocket of the official who makes 
the appointment, and consequently able men who cannot 
or will not ]>ay the expected bribes are left unemployed. 
One ('hinaman who impressed nn; as being a man of gi'eat 
ability was thus debarred from tin? public service through 
lack of means, and another, a man who had served in 
China under (Jordon, failed in his ap])lications for emj)loy- 
ment because he would not conform to the habitual 
bribery. Chinese officials csither arcs, or pretend to he, 
ignoniiit of the language of Sin-Chiang, and inv.ariahly 
employ Mohammedan interpreters. 'I’lu^se juen are paid 
at the mte of ,'1 sarrs in money, and about J.').'} lbs. of corn 
and 77 lbs. of Hour per month, but they are not behind 
the Chinese in corruption. I have already mentioned the 
injustice of one interpreter towards the inhabitants of 'I’ir 
with respect to grazing land in the Kulan Urgi valley, and 
similar cases were of frequent occurrence. A man who 
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liad for a tiino bn(ui in Macartney’s eiiiployinent obtained 
an appointment under Pan Ta-jin, the Chow-Kuan dl 
Khotan, but had not l)een permitted even to see tlic 
magistrate till he had "iv(;n a few saiTs to the intc^i- 
preter. 

In the collection of taxes “squeezing” is systemati- 
cally employed. A certain sum is notified to the (Miou- 
Kinin ol' each district as the amount which he nmsi 
])i-ovid(^ : but as there is no public; intimation of tliis 
jimount, the inhabitants have no means of clu;ckin" llir 
dcMuands made; upon them. The Chow-Kusns thus 
instruct the Hc'^s to raise as much more than the 
regidation sum as tliey think the p(M)ple will stniid 
without makin<j an outcuy. The He^^s, beiii" unpaid, 
have to arran<j[e for tlieir own intcu’c^sts, and they instruct 
the Bashis who do the actual (;ollectin<4 to levy moic 
than the Chovv-Kuans have askcul, so that wlum the 
Hashis have added something on their own acrcount th(‘ 
burden on the; taxpayers is a lu;avy one. 

^riie principal tax, thc^ Yushur, or Yuzhiir (litcu-ally, one- 
tenth part) is levied on land whicli is classified under tlu‘ 
headings “ aral,” or wcll-irri<^atc;d land, and “ak,” or 
white land, the; land undcT c;ach of these lieadincj^s bein^^ 
of three (jualities, which are taxed at different rates. No 
allowancie is made for ollicial errors in valuin^^ the; land. 
The tax is f^encyally jiaid in kind, the recoprnised produ(;ts 
bein^ rice, wluiat, Indian corn, chopped straw, wood, and 
dried lucerne. It is not unusual for the officnals to r(;]ect 
the produce offercul on the ground that it is of inferior 
cpiality, until a ‘"present” is tendc^red alon^ with it, 
after which all objc^ctions are withdrawn. In three of 
the fourtc'en Ik'^aloms of the; Yarkand district the land- 
tax is paid in cash, and, thoutjh therc^ is a (;('rtain 
authorisc'd rate for the conversion from kind to cash, tlie 
actual rate at which it is effected is about Ml per i;ent. 
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hi^^her. The overchai’ge is still further increased by the 
simple expedient of requiring, in ])ayment of taxes, ‘2J 
tongas, instead of 1(5, to the sarr or tael. Tlu^ tax on 
sales of land is properly oiie-twentieth of the purchase 
])nce, hut it really amounts to one-tenth, and is paid hy. 
the purchascj-. The owner of eac.h jewass, or oil press, 
has to pay tongas monthly ; the tax on rie.e mills varies 
from I to ‘2 sarrs annually, and that on flour mills from 
*2 to -10 sarrs annually, according to tlu; output, (lold- 
(liggers are taxed to the extent of one-third of tlu? gold 
they lind. A considej*able revenue is derived also from 
laxi?s on sales (^fTected in the ha/aiars or markets, the 
amoujit ill Yarkand alone being from 75 to 1)5 sarrs per 
month. The tax, nominally one-tvvcntii'.th of the sale- 
])i iia!, is paid by the ])iirchaser when tlie subjeet-uiatter 
of the sale is living animals, but by the vendor in all otlujr 
cases. J3esides, there are taxes called Alban (prononnced 
Alwan), collected at irregular times for miscellaiKJOus 
purposes, but concerning these I could obtain little 
information. 

On March 2S, 18^)8, the (/how-Kuan of Yarkand calU*d 
all the Begs of the district together, and informed them 
tliat he had received instructions to raise a loan of 4,200 
yandjoos, or about 1*40,200 sterling, in bonds of two yam- 
boos each for the purpose of paying debts to foreigmjrs, 
l>resmnal)ly the Japanese. In ordering this amount to be 
raised lie promised that the nominal interest of 5 per 
c(*nt. would be paid to the holders of the bonds by deduc- 
tions from taxes ; but, on representations subsequently 
made by the Begs, the scheme was dropped as being 
beyond the resources of the population. 

The administration of justice is carried on in ac^cord- 
ance with the methods prevalent in otlua- dejiartnients of 
goverimient. In civil actions fees ait; exacted from tlui 
litigants, while in criminal cases tiiujs are inflicted when 
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they are likely to be paid. Kich offenders are fined ; the 
poor are beaten. Sentences of imprisonnient are also 
passed, and for murder the death sentence. The Chow- 
Kuan of a district where a murder has been committed has 
to pay a fine of eight yamboos to the Futai and four to thi3 
^J'aotai of Kashgar or of Kulja ; consequently, convictions 
of murder arc comparatively rare. In the winter of 
isys -UU a Heg in Yarkand was murdered by one of his 
sons, but the (ffiow-Kuan, Liu Ta-jin, excused the parri- 
cide on the ground that the accused was drunk when he 
committed the atrocity. The dcjath sentence cannot be 
carried out till it has been confirmed at Uruintsi or 
Pekin. Many months elapse before the confirmation, 
but when this formality is complete the sentence is at 
once caiiied out, usually by decapitation. 

In Yarkand 1 visited the prison, w'hich is probably 
similar to those in other places. In was in tw'o portions, 
one for men and th(3 other for women. The portion for 
men (consisted of three large rooms and a very small 
courtyard. The rooms were perfectly bare except that 
one of tlujiii contained a strong cage in wdiicli murderers 
and dangerous ci'iniinals were confined. In one corner 
of tlie courtyard was an open latrine, tlui odour from 
w hich was very strong and far reacliing. ^Fhe prisoners, 
according to regulations, should receive daily J| lbs. of 
flour and about ‘J lbs. of wood, but I was told that little 
or none reaches them, and that they are supported by 
their friends. TIuj head gaoler, on receiving a small 
present for himself, consented to my giving to each of 
the prisoners several loaves, for which they seemed vejy 
grateful. The prisoners appeared indifferent to their 
surroundings, and, though clothed in mere rags, made no 
complaint. One little boy, said to be a thief, had a piti- 
ably weak and starved appearance. Of the 55 prisoners, 
three were in irons, heavy rings round their necks being 
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fasteiiud to handcuffs so that th(5 ran^^e of movciiient of 
liuiir hands was very narrow, while fetters were on their 
ankles. 

Clorporal punishment is usually inflicted with a short 
stick on the back of tlui bare legs above the knee. Thci 
])risoner is lield with his face to the ground, and the 



AN <»JJ* OFFKMUIU. 

Id*)ws, rapidly given, cause a dee]) discoloration ol' 
the skin, which breaks if the ])unishnient is unduly pro- 
longed. Pei’sons convicted of minor ofleiu'cs are sonie- 
tiines loaded with a board (the cangue) or ‘JH inches 
square, and weighing about lbs., which iscarric^d about 
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their necks day and night for the prescribed time, in one 
case which I knew for tliirty days. Old offenders are 
sometimes punished by liaving an iron bar chained to 
tlieir neck and one leg for life. A man whom I met 
wandering about with a bar 5 feet long and 4‘2 lbs. in 
weight was said to be an incorrigible thief, and lie had 
certainly the most villainous face 1 ever saw. 

On either side of the main entrance to the courtyard of 
the Vameii in Yarkand arci two wooden cages, about 
7^ feet higli, and about ‘2 feet square at the top, hut 
wider at tll(^ base. 4'h(^ top consists of a board so con- 
structed tliat it can be lifted about tlie neck of a prisoner. 
Tlu‘S(* eagles were not used, so far as I could learn, during 
my stay in the towji ; but .1 was informed of their purpose 
by one who had sec^n criminals tortured in tluun. If a 
prisoiUii* is to he tortured to death he simply hangs by the 
neck, a public s])ectacle till he dies. If tluj sentence is 
less s(iver(s the sup|)()rts are gradually withdrawn from 
under liis feet till his toes can only touch them, and tlien 
he is left hanging by the neck to meditate for the pre- 
sca ibiMl time on the hard fate of transgressors. 

In districts wheiK? crime is very ))revalent, there are two 
I5egs, one. of whom attends exclusively to magisterial 
work. In Ijirge towns there are a few “ darogas,’' or 
police under a Beg. At the gates of towjis men are 
stationed ; those at the main gate levy an unauthorised 
octroi duty ; hut for the maintenama; of those at other 
gal('s eacli houstdiolder has to make a small jiayment. 

Of s(;rious criiiuj the most common form in the winder 
of lH\)H *.)U was robbery, and measures had to be adopted 
for the sui)prossion of this nuisance. The orders issued 
l)y tlie Chow- Kuans of Yarkand and Karghalik seemed, 
however, even to the natives of the country, more trouble- 
some to honest men than to robbers. All travelling after 
dark was prohibited, and if any wayfarer endeavoured to 
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continue liis journey durinf^ the night the oiders wcvo 
tliat lie should he arrested hy the guards of the first 
village he entered. Every village and tcnvn was coni- 
nianded to mount a small guard jit dusk and to furnisli 
patrols, whose duty was to rap at the doors and shout, 
“ What ho ! the patrol is here ! ” Old offenders caught 
stealing might he killed, and new ones also, if they stole 
over the value of fifty tongas. That part of the order 
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which authorised the summarv inlliction of death was not 
taken seriously, as obedience to it would luive involvi^d 
the risk of a trial for murder. 

Tn Yarkand as well as in Karglialik and Khotan 
pauperism was very conspicuous. In oikj of the dirticist 
parts of Yarkand there was a collection of hovels pro- 
vided by a paternal government for the poor. When 1 
went to sec this abode of misery it contained about one 

23 
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hundred and thirty inmates, wlio were supposed to receive 
eacdi a coat and a i)air of trousers annually, and about 
50 lbs. of Indian corn per iuonth. Whether they received 
anything approaching that quantity 1 doubt, for 1 never 
saw so many people together whose faces so plainly told 
of destitution and hunger, or whose condition seenned so 
wretched with nigs and dirt and vermin. The paupers 
supplement the Government contribution by begging oi* 
even stealing, often quite openly, food, fuel, and any- 
thing else tliey can lay hands on. 

The natives of Sin-Chiang have a great respect for 
hiUropeans, variously known as Ferengi (li'ranks). Sahibs, 
and Uriisse (Kussians), crediting them indiscriminately 
with wonderful medical skill. If a European modestly 
and truthfully disclaims all knowledge of the healing art, 
or asserts that he has no medicine, he is regarded not as 
unskilful, but as unwilling to exercise his skill. Ordinary 
ailments are affections of the lungs and of the ey(',s, 
leprosy, tumours in women, and goitre in some districts; 
but far mor(j common than these is venereal dis(\ase, 
alfocting, though not with great virulence, more than 
nine-tenths of the po|)ulation. Notwithstanding the 
variety of their ailments, they classify them simply as 
hot and cold, and confidently expect relief in their aillic- 
tion from any str«ay Sahib who comes their way. The 
only form of religion among the natives is Mohamme- 
danism, but most of the professed followers of the 
prophet are very slack in observing his precepts. Wine 
and spirits are freely consumed, and morality (ian scarcely 
be said to exist. 

A- noticeable feature of the country is the system of 
irrigation. In the plains of the southern portion of the 
j)roviiice rain rartdy falls, but the oases arc intersected 
with (canals and watiu*cours(»s fed from rivers flowing 
from snow-clad mountains. The curse of maladminis- 
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tration affects even the irrigation of the land, for the 
Ih?gs and the Kuk ]3ashis, the officials whose duty it is to 
su])ervise the distribution of the water, use their power 
to oppress. They make no formal claim to payment, but 
unless large amounts are forthcoming th(\v cut off’ the 
water supply. Besides the instances of such proceedings 
already mentioned I saw at Karghalik in April, liS9S), 
the fields of Niaz Akun waterless and parched, while 
those of his neighbours were greem and flourishing, the 
reason of the difference being that Niaz Akun could not 
or would not pay the ajnount expected. While in many 
places water is thus withheld, in others it is wasted, and 
the canals themselves receive less attentir)n and repair 
than they recpiircs. Tlui dry season is in spring, just 
before the mountain snows begin to melt, but it would 
not be difficult to provide a peu’ennial supply. If large 
n^servoirs were construchid and the irrigation system 
extended, as it might easily be, -the arrears of many of 
the cases might be greatly enlarged. ]hit for any such 
undertaking recourse would proliably be had to forced 
labour or “ hasha,” for which payment is made only 
when it is long continued, and then mot more than half 
the usual rate. 

It is not generally known that slavery was abolished in 
Sin-Chiang so recently as 1897, over two thousand slaves 
having been liberated during the five years I89d-l897. 
This course of action wjis due to representations made; by 
the ]iritish agent at Kashgar to the Indian (Tovernmeiit, 
who authorised him to procure, at fair (;oni])ensation, 
the release of all slaves who were Ihitish subj<jcts. 
Macartney set about his task with so much zeal that Ik; 
stirred up local Interest in his favour and soon obtairujd 
the liberation, not only of slaves of Indian nationality, 
but of many others. I'he Chow-Kuan of Yarkand of those 
years set free about three hundred at Ins own expense, 
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and the Chow-Kiian of Karghalik, who was then in bad 
repute, and liad been petitioned against by tlie people of 
his district, sought to regain favour with the l^hitai by 
releasing at his own cost all the slaves within his juris- 
diction. When Macartney went to Khotan to urge on 
the w'ork of inanuniission, he insisted on having all 
slaves examined, to ascertain whether any among them 
were from India. This process was likely to prove 
troublesome, and the Chow-Kuan, merely from a dc^sire 
to save himself trouble, declared by public proclamation 
that all slaves in his district were thenceforth free. The 
-Indian (lovernment, which had thus, at a cost to itself 
not exceeding thrive thousand rupees, (ixerted a most 
beneficial influence, sent a telegram thanking the Taotai 
of Kashgar for his action, but sent it by way of th(j 
1'sungli Yamen at Pcjkin, wdieace, up to March, 1899, it 
had not been despatclujd. In what way Macartney's able 
conduct of the m^gotiations was acknowledged I am not 
aware. I'he woik was accomplished unostentatiously 
and with no newspaper celebration, for little or nothing 
was said about the matter either by th() Indian or the 
Knglish press. 

4’he chief agricultural produce of the country consists 
of Indian corn, rice, wheat, barley, cotton, hemp, tobacco, 
and vegetables. Oats are not grown. Fruits commonly 
produced are grapes, mcdons, peaches, apricots, plums, 
kv., while pears and apides are sonujwhat rare. Furo- 
j)ean potatoes are rare, but the (-hinese variety can bi> 
obtained in all large towns. notion among the people 
that rain-water contains salt, and is therefore injurious to 
the crops, is probably derived from the fact that the 
ground in many plac.es contains a good deal of salt, 
usually covt*red by tlu^ muddy deposit froin the canal 
water, but exposed to view when this surface mud has 
ht'en washed off b}^ heavy rain. 
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Tlie most widely diffused industry in Sin-CUiians is the 
weaving of a coarse cloth, the poorest (juality of whicli, 
in texture, may be compared with a line sieve. This 
cloth is used to make the garments of the j)oorer classes, 
hut it is so inferior that it has to be doubled, and a lining 
of cotton wool inserted between the folds. The ricluu* 
inhabitants buy Russian cloth, which, though of good 
appearance, is of i)oor (jualitj^ and wears badly. In 
Sarikol a thick cloth is woven, but the output rarely 
extreeds the wants of the inhabitants. At Khotan cotton 
and silk carpets and nynmahs or felt rugs arc produced, 
and jade is cut and polished. These industries ai-e in 
giuieral carried on in the homes of tlu‘ workers. Leathi»r 
of poor quality, resembling brown papiu-, is pn^panul, and 
coarse paper is manufactunal. h'or paiier-making the 
bark of the mulbtuTy-tree is boiled and mixed with wood 
ashes, then placed on a large stone and bi^attui into i)ul|). 
It is next put into a largij cylindrical V(*ssel sunk, for 
convenience, into the. ground ; a littli' water is added, ;ind 
tlie whole is churned. When thoroughly ini\('d the 
contents are ladled into a line cord sit'Ve imnii’rsed in 
water, and are eve.nly distributed with tlu* help of a 
cross-shaped piece of wood, rotatc^l betwecMi tlu; ))alms 
of the hands. The sieve is gently lifted out of the water 
and placed in a sloping position, so that the moistunj 
which does not run off' evaporates in the sunshine. IMui 
))aper thus made is in sheets about double foolscap si/.e, 
which are sold at the rate of 1 tonga *20 dacheii |)er 10(1. 

The only mineral worked in Sin-(Miiang, so far as I 
ever heard, was gold, and the washing was c.arried on in 
a very primitive and candess manner. In watching the 
men and boys at work I obscu'ved that soiiu^ of the pre- 
cious metal was lost, but tluiy only laughed at my solic-i- 
tude in the mattcjr. Then 1 waslujd some handfuls of 
their tailings and showed them a few bright grains of 
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^old remaining at the bottom of the cone-shaped wooden 
vesscd, but, thougli they took the particles, they remained 
indifferent to their own shortcomings and refused to 
rewash the tailings. The method which was good enough 
for tlieir forefathers was good enough for them. 

Coal of v(;ry inferior quality is found near Kosarab, 
but the demand for it is so small that coal-mining can 
scarcely b(i said to exist. The copper and iron found in 
th(j same njgion are unworked, the requisite supply being 
imported from Kussia. Practically the only fuel us(id in 
the country is wood, supplemented in the mountainous 
regions by dung and boortza. Trees are consequently 
disajipearing, for the planting of young trees does not by 
any means kecq) pace with the destruction of the old. 
The filial supply of the towns has to bti brought from 
eviir-increasing distances, and at growing cost. Sonuj- 
tim(».s the trunks of trecjs are left standing after being 
denud(Ml of branches, bare and almost leafless poles, but 
even of these not many are of finy considerable size 
(except poplars, which are generally spared from muti- 
lation. 

4’rade and trallic, are carried on in Sin-Chiang as they 
have bcKUi from time ijmnemorial. Many towns and 
villages havtj I'egular markets or bazaars, during which 
their dilapidated ajipearance is brightcuied by the disi)lay 
of gaudy wares, and tiu'. usually deserted streets are 
thronged. 1'lui traders who frequent these bazaars carry 
their wares from ])lace to place, often travelling long 
distance's seated on the backs of ponies, with baggage 
suspended on either side. Their wares consist mostly of 
Uussian chjth and chintzes, for on the export of these 
articles the liussian (Tovernment pays such bounties as 
enabh? liussian manufacturers to defy competition in 
Sin-Chiang. Goods from other countries, however, are 
by no means rar(\ At Yangi Hissar I was surprised to 
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seo displayed amongst other things a small tin with a 
label which was a very close imitation of that used by 
Hunthiy and Paliiujr. With the help of Kasim I obtained 
the tin, which contained mixed sweet l)isciiits of good 
cpiality, made in Germany, and bore the maker’s u\um\ 
The price was half a sarr, or about a rupee, a niodejate 
sum, if the distance the tin had been brought is con- 
sidered. 

Uussian interests, commercial, no less than political, 
are. kept under closci su2)ervision by the .Uussian (’onsul- 

(leneral. At Varkand I wisluul to ‘U'L a lew small 

» 

luxuries from ]tussiaii Turkestan, and aj)pli(;(l to the 
Aksakal of the Andijan traders for some assistance. 4 Mia.t 
olHcial was i)ersonally willing to help me, but iu*verthe- 
liiss he soon made it clear that he would not allow any 
Kussian subjcict to 2 )urchas (5 anything for iiui without thi^ 
explicit consent of the Russian Consul-General. 

^riic trade between India and Sin-Chiang is in a 
languishing condition, and is to a large e.xtent in tlu‘. 
hands of Hindus, some of whose reputations cannot 
he considered good. The Pundit Boota Uam, whom I 
have had occasion to mention more than once, was a fair 
specimen of his class. I liad some intention of purchasing 
gold from him, and he not only asked me twenty tongas 
j)er sarr more than the current 2>rice, but 2)roteste(l that 
his j)rice was the curreiit price. His weights, moreover, 
were false), being in error in his favour by one l)aljince to 
the extent of one-hiindredth, aiul by another to the extent 
of one-tenth. One Kashmir trader said to me of anoth(^r, 
“ Oh, Sahib, he is a good man but a Kashmiri, and has 
cheated the devil himself.” .Vll traders, foreign and 
native alike, regard a lMiro2)ean as fair game, and demand 
indices from him far above those they would accept from 
each other. Some ai)i)roximation to a reasonable bargain 
may be reached after long higgling, liut if this process is 
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disagnioable the white man ma)^ effectually humble and 
vex the trader by accepting the first offer. He thus 
represents liimself as a “green-horn,” and tlie trader 
thinking he might have had double the amount for the 
asking, abases liimself and bemoans his folly in having let 
his victim off so easily. 

Indian traders labour under great difiiculties. ‘ The 
lujarest i-ailway station is at liavval Pindi, wlKUice the 
transport to Yarkand oc(;upies about two months, bh’om 
I jeh to Yarkand the cost of carriage fluctuates, but is usually 
about forty rupees for ‘240 lbs., the route being j)racti- 
cable for caravans during not more than about five months 
in the year. The m(irchandis(i these traders bring is of 
many kinds, all in small quantities, bought, not from 
l^ritish manufacturers directly, but fi’oni middlemen in 
Jiomhay, (.'alculta, and Karachi, and burdoJUMl with the 
Indian customs duty. The profits are conse(iuently small 
(about 10 pel* (auit.), and tradt.Ts usually makij only one 
venture in two years. Pormcrly they imported large 
quantities of charas or hemp into India, but the duty on 
this article has recently been increased to such an extent 
as to be almost pj’ohibitive. There is no commercial 
treaty regulating the trade between India and Sin-Chiang, 
and formerly the Hindu traders had many grievances, thtj 
foremost of wliich was the impossibiJit}’ of recovering 
debts ; but by the action of the British agent difficulties 
of this nature have been removed. 

Hindus engage also in money-lending, a profession in 
which some Chiiiesci also embark. The rate? of interest 
varies from 75 to 150 per cent., and, though bad debts 
are not infrequent, large profits are speedily made. 
Most of th(> people whom 1 met, except officials, were 
heavily in debt, the most seriously encumbered being the 
transport contractors. 

Th(3 transport animals in Sin-Chiang are mainly ponies, 
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donkeys, and a few mules. Camels are common about 
Kashgar and in the country to the west of that town, but 
they are employed only in winter. For two camels I paid 
1,100 tongas, a high price, but the animals were young, 
well built, free from sores, and in excellent condition. 
For the hire of two camels in 1898 the charge was five 
tongas' each per day. From my own (jxperience, which 
was not extensive, I belicjve that these animals an^ not 
suitable for travelling in such countries as 1'ib(^t and 
Aksai Chin. Where the country is mountainous and the 
tracks dangerous, yak a^*e often used for trans 2 )orl. l"he 
(.'omiiionest beast of burden is the donkey, which can (airry 
his owner, or his owner s wife and child, or a load of about 
l()0 lbs. Good donkeys are not easily ])rocured ; an 
inferior one may bo purchased for al)out forty tongas; a 
fairly good one tor about 100 ; but for an twceptionally 
line animal 100 would not be an exorbitant price, h’oi* 
the liire of donkeys the usual charge was one miskal each 
pel- day, but in Sarikol the rate was higher. When 
scv(jral donkeys were hired for the journey from Kashgar 
to Karghalik, about loO miles, occupying seven days, the 
charge was twelve tongas for each aniuial. 

'riu: ponies used in Sin-Chiang are of two types, one 
huge, the other small and thick-stjt. The large are. much 
more common than tlie small, but for travelling in a 
mountainous country they aie much less suitabh?. TUny 
cost more, are more troublcisome to load, recpiirc! more 
assistance on ditticult tracks, and lose condition far more 
quickly than the smaller animals. A Fjuropean, with the 
assistance of a natives broker, may obtain a fairly good 
small baggage pony for about 200 tongas, but in tin; 
lugotiation of tl-.e bargain mucli patienc(^ is n^juinul. 
11ie hire of ponies is about doubhi that of donkeys, but as 
their baggage load does not exceed 240 lbs., exclusive of 
corn, the use of donkeys is cheaper and more convenient. 
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The mules in Sin-Chiang nearly all belong to Chinese 
and are well looked after, as are all the animals in Chinese 
ownership. 

The natives are about as bad horse-masters as can be 
imagined. Fn the course of a march they do not allow 
thidr animals to drink lest they should turn lame from 
water in the fe(it, and when the march" is ended they 
keep them tied up without food or water with their heads 
liigh for several hours. The longer the march the longer 
tlui animals are kepi hungry and thirsty. I could get no 
Reason for tliis cruel practice except that it was the 
ancicjiit custom of the country. If I pointed to my ponies 
and explained the treatment which kept them in good 
condition the men admitted that my system was success- 
ful, l)ut they would not follow my example. Not only 
are many ponies of the natives half starved, but they 
suffer from galls and sore backs to which no proper 
remedies arc appli(3d. l^jrchloride of mercury and borax 
are obtainable at small cost in the larger bazaars, and I 
showed the ex(;ollent effect of tluj former, but the natives 
would not purchase them. One transport contractor 
procured the drugs,, but lie did so only to please me, not 
for the sake, of his ponies. The transport contractors 
being ignorant of th(3 proper treatment of poni(3S, impro- 
vident, and often burden(3d with debt, occasionally make 
contracts wliich th(;y have not the means of fulfilling. A 
glaring instance of this was shown by Abdul Khalik, who 
for a tinH3 was my caravan basin’. IJe contracted with 
certain traders to carry merchandise sufficient to load 
isiglity ponies, from Yarkand to Leh, and he received full 
paynu3nt in advance. Hut he only possessed forty ponies, 
and these he so ov(3r-worked and under-fed that very f(3W 
of the loads reached Leli. The traders could obtain no 
redress, for the contractor had nothing worth seizing. 

Such postal aiTangements as exist in Sin-Chiang have 
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bcc 5 n iiiad« simply and solely for official purpos(?s, and it 
was plainly the official desire that the system should not 
be extended. The post does, in fact, carry private letters, 
but these must be enclosed in ollicial envelopes, which 
can only be procured at the Yamens by friends of the 
persons there employed. Among the peoplii I saw no 
sign of any demand for postal facilities. Xidthei- to 
Chinese nor to natives was time of nnudi consequence, 
and probably most persons prefeuTed to use tludr own 
animals, or to hire carts, rather than to employ 'fresh 
horses at regular intervals. ^I'lie official |)()st I'xists only 
on tlie roads from Kashgar to Uniiiitsi and from Kashgar 
to Y'arkand, Khotan, and some othei’ towns beyond. 
The service is irregular and slow, ^riiough the letters 
are carried on horseback the time taken, as shown in 
the case of my own letters sent by official courtesy, 
(‘xceeds that reciuired by a man travelling on foot. A 
hitter sent by the Chow- Kuan of Khotan to Yarkand, a 
distance of some ‘230 miles, was ten days cn route, thougli 
on the road there were eight post stations where Jiuui 
and animals wore supposed to be always ready. 1 travcilkid 
with a caravan over the same road in the same tim(\ 
'riie speed with which letters are to be carried is marked 
on the envelopes. In cases of urgency they are markcid 
Lo be carriiid at the rate of 400 lis a day ; and it they an: 
carried at a slowcir rate the persons who have caused the 
delay are severely punislied. 

Telegraph messages IVom Ikikin (pronouniaid llejin, in 
Sin-Gliiang) to Kashgar take from onci to thrcKi days in 
transit. They can be sent either in the Clnnese languag(j 
or in any Kuroi)ean language written in Jtoman cha- 
racUirs. If a message in any other language, for examphi, 
that of the natives of Sin-Chiang has to be sent, it is 
first translated into Chinese. Owing to tluj impossibility 
of signalling the 4,000 Chinese characters, each of them is 
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denot(3d by a nuiubor, so that Chinese messages have to 
be “coded” at the station of despatch, and to be “de- 
coded ” at the receiving station. All the telegraph 
operators are familiar with biiiglish, which is used in 
conjunction with Chinese on the telegraph forms, but the 
system as regards Chinese iiHJssages is cumbrous, and 
th(jr(3 is a possibility of frecpieiit mistakes. Moreover, as 
each stej) in the process has, of course, to be paid for, the 
cost of telegraphing is high, the rat(i having been twice 
raised during 18U8-‘.H). The lelegraj)h forms at the tiim^ 
of my visit bon; the words, “Messages received for all 
])arts of tin; world,” but up to March, 1899,. no inter- 
cdiange of messages with foreign countries had been 
sanctioned. 

All things considered, it is not wonderful that the 
Pekin-Kashgar line is rarely used except by tlui higliest 
Chiniise ollicials, the Uussian Consulate, and the Jlritish 
Agency. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Strength of “ Army ” — Military lulininistnition — Artillery Aeciclent 

to “Artillery” ofHcer — HuKsian dcKigiiK — The Kiiiijiit ehiiins 
llnssiaii counter chiiin>« — Opinion of (’hinese rule — Nocossitv for 
care — Possible danger from AfghaniKtaii — S[)ort Oris l*oli 
Jlurrhel -Chicore — Antelope Kyang — Vak. 


rpm^ military force of China in Sin-Cliiangr consists 
nominally of J1,()0() cavalry and 4,500 infantry; l)iit 
the actual stren^^th does not exceed OfH) cavalry and 1,.450 
infantry, the diffenmee hetweon the nomiiuil and lh(‘ 
actual nninhers being: diu*. to tlu^ corruption which prcjvails 
in the military, no less than in the civil administration. 
At the head of the force is the Teetai, or (reneral OiliccM-, 
stationed at Kashguir, and commanding: as far north as 
Marall)ashi and as far east as Kiria. military unit is 

called a lianij-tsu, and the forcie contains Pi lifuiff-isH of 
cavalry, eacli noniinally of 250 me?i, and 0 of infantry, 
each of 500 men. Tin? actual numher in a cavalry Z/V/y///- 
fsu is al) 0 iit HO ; in an i-nfantry Hang-tfm, about 150. At 
the head of each of tliesc* units is a Li-Davin, his 
subordinate olhcers l)eing: a Li-da-Zi, a Yu~d(t-IL jmd a 
Womj. 

The noiiiinal pay of the oilicers from tlu^ T(jetai dow n- 
wards amounts to little or nothing:, and (*ach lias to mak(^ 
arrangements for his own livelihood. The 1\'(?ta.i is (Ui- 
trusted by the (Jovernment w’ith an amount siilhcieiit to 
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maintain tlio force at its nominal strenfi[tli ; but his first 
duty being, of course, to attend to his own interests, Ik* 
puts half the amount into his own pocket and distributes 
the rciinainder for the support of the various liangAsu. 
Kach unit is thus reduced to lialf its proper strength, and 
a further njduction is effected by eac^ Li-Darin who, 
following the example of his superior, retains for his own 
use a large' sfiare of the amount (mtrusted to him. I'he 
Taotai increases his emoluments by the sale of military 
appointments, each Li-l)arki paying him a large sum 
either at once or by annual instalments. The jiay of 
the soldiers is small. The cavalry receive (iach 5^ sans 
])er month, the infantry 3 sarrs G iniskals, the standard 
bearers 4 sarrs 4 miskals, each man rec(uving also about 
00 pounds of Hour and 150 jings of wood per month. 
Tlu^ men are naturally always short of money and in 
want of opium. 4^he Li-I)arin is willing to lend mon(\v 
at interest and to sell opium on credit at a much higher 
jirice than that current in the bazaar. At the quarterly 
pay-day the debts are all cleared by tlu^ simjih^ method of 
deducting the amount from the pay which is diu^. 

^riie foot soldiors are arnu»d with swords and v(‘.ry old 
muzzle-loading muskets. In each lianq-tHa of infantry 
there are about fifty men provided only with Hags and 
boards, their duty in time of war being to lead' others 
into action, and in time of peace to escort superior 
oHicers. The cavalry soldiers have to jirovide their own 
horses, but they an^ supplied with forage?, ^rhoy iivo 
armed with swords and muzzle-loading muskets ; many 
of thiun carry also long wooden lances, and not a few 
bear Hags. Hie cavalry I saw were well mounted on 
small, strongly-built cobs, which were generally in good 
condition and appeared to be serviceable animals. This 
arm of the service would doubtless ])rove itself mobile? in 
favourable circumstances, but owing to lack of transport 
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would be unable to go far from the roads and supplies. 
The physical condition of the men, both infantry and 
cavalry, is injured by the habitual use of opium. 

The soldiers are supplied annually with one red and 
white coat decorated with Chinese characters. I'liis one 
garment is given free of cost, but for other clothing, even 
the wretched and ridiculous shoes, a deduction is made 
from the pay. To check desertion, three iiiontlis’ pay is 
retained every year by the officials on the understajidijig 
that the whole amount due will be paid at Unimtsi at 
the end of the period of service in the province. Non- 
volunteers arc supposed to serve about eleven years, and 
volunteers fifteen to twenty years in Sin-Chiang. 

A few years ago some drill instructors trained by foreign 
officers at Tientsin were sent to the pn^vince to imj)rove 
the discipline, which had (and still has) scarcely any 
(Existence. The Ikictai, however, was indignant at tlu‘. 
imputation of inefficiency, and promptly dismissed the 
innovating instructors, stating that the iroops iindcir 
his command were quite effective and not in iuhkI of 
tlieir services. 

Musketry practice is seldom engaged in, never without 
special orders from the ^J^aotai. Kanges of about iifty 
yards are within the barrack grounds, the targets Jiavirig 
a surface about equal to that presented by a man’s lu'ad. 
Usually only a small proportion of the men hit the target; 
but when the proportion of hits is very small Ukj jnen 
who miss are beaten. 

Parades and inspcictions are not frequent. At Kashgar 
the Teetai is present at only three in the course (;f tla^ 
year. Before each inspection the numlwr is raised to that 
of the establishment, men paid at the rate of 4 to tS tongas 
being impressed from the town or market. 

Nothing worthy of the name of artillery exists in Sin- 
Chiang. At Kashgar there are a few old and useless 

24 
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pieces, probably those brought by the Forsyth Mission as 
a present from the Viceroy of India. At an inspection 
held within the last few years, the inspecting officer 
wished one of the guns to be fired, but could find no one 
who understood how to work the pieces. At length an 
officer, with more gallantry than skill, loaded the gun and 
fired ; but, when he fired, he stood close behind, aiming, 
so that he was knocked down by the recoil and received 
such injuries that he died within a few days. Since that 
exhibition there has beeii'no desire to see the guns at 
work. 

The whole force is distributed among the ten military 
districts into which the province is divided, about one- 
third of the cavalry and more than half the infantry being 
stationed at Yangi Shahr in the neighbourhood of 
Kashgar. The iikui, however, of which the force consists, 
are quite unworthy of the name of soldiers. They are 
ill-disciplined, ill-armed, ill-clothed, and of very inferior 
physiciue ; but they have many grievances, and it is not 
surprising that they an; discontented. This force, which 
cannot by any stretch of courtesy be called an army, may 
be sufficient to repress insmTection, the purpose for which, 
according to inscriptions over the doors of barracks, it 
exists ; but for defence against invasion it is utterly use- 
less. The province is absolutely at the mercy of lliissia, 
and will be unlit to offer any resistance when it suits that 
Tower to take it. 

The methods by which liussia is wwking towards that 
end are, how^ever, not military, but diplomatic. In 1897 
she applied to the Chinese for permission to occupy the 
large grazing ground known as Muluksha, lying on the 
north side of the Karakoram Pass, on the trade route 
from Yarkand to Leh. This ground was professedly to 
be used as a place w’ere Kussian caravans could rest, but, 
as the region was out of the way of Russian trade 
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caravans, one must suppose that military occupation was 
in view., Liu Ta-jin, the energetic Chow-Kuan of Yar- 
kand, was charged to report on the matter, and lie is 
credited with having stated that, unless China intended 
to abandon Sin-Chiang, the request of liiissia slioiild be 
refused. 

The question of the Kanjut occupation of llaskam was 
used by Kussia as the basis of a prospective claim for 
compensation. The Kan juts had become subji'ct^to the 
Indian Government, though the Mir of Jfunza, their head, 
paid a small tribute to China, and since they liad been 
compelled to forsake their predatory habits tli(\y had 
grown too numerous to support themselves in tlie Iliinza 
valley by peaceful means. They therefore r(^sumed the 
cultivation of the patches of cultivable land in Easkam, 
otherwise unoccupied, and regarded by them as their own. 
Two of their number, employed in looking after the 
irrigation of their fields in 1HU7, were arrc\sted by tlu^ 
Chinese on the ground that they were emissaries of thi^ 
Indian Government ; the Mir of Ilimza thereupon made', 
application directly to the Chinese for pc^rmissiun for his 
people to cultivate the llaskam soil 'which no one else? 
desired ; but Sir Buland Ali Sha, Beg of the Tajiks in the 
neighbourhood, also applied for similar permission on 
behalf of his people, not because they want(?d the land, 
but because they were commanded to provide? a prete?xt 
for refusing the Kanjut petition. The nege)tiation on the 
part of China was carrieel on by the Taotai at Kashgar, a 
weak and cringing man, who was elirectly under the 
influence of the Hussian Consul-General. M. Petrovsky 
asserted that the Kanjut application was instigated by 
the Indian Government for the purpose of obtaining 
possession of llaskam, and that, if it were granted, lliissia 
would demand Tagharma to counterbalance? the? British 
gain. This place is about one march north (;f Tashkur- 
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ghan, and lies close to the junction of routes to Murghabi, 
Tashkurghan, Kashgar, Yangi Hissar, and ^Yarkand. 
There is said to be excellent grazing in the vicinity, and 
Itussia was credited with the design of forming a bazaar 
at that place in order to attract the trade from the large 
towns. The bazaar, however, would certainly have given 
place to a fort, and the traders to Cossacks. The Taotai, 
in accordance with the usual Chinese method, delayed to 
settle^the matter in either way ; but in February, 1899, 
M. P(jtrovsky precipitated matters by tolling Wong, the 
official ill charge of the foreign trade at Kashgar, tliat 
liussia intended to seize Tagharma. This intimation was 
telegraphed to tlie Futai, who ordered troops to be at once 
despatched from Kashgar to the spot. When M. 
Petrovsky asked the Taotai for what purpose tluj troops 
had been sent, he was told that they had no other purpose 
in view than to cultivate the soil. Nothing seems to 
have come of these negotiations, for the rumour whicli J 
heard in the spring of 1899, that tlie Chinese had granted 
t})e request of the Kanjuts, was not confirmed. Sooner 
or later, however, the whole province of Hin-Chiang will 
fall under the sway of liussia. The Ixmevolent govern- 
ment of the Czar \yill some) day step in on some pretext 
to relieve China of an unprofitable possession, or to pro- 
tect the natives from injustice and extortion, or to quell 
an insurrection with wdiicli tin; Chinese troops w'ill be 
pronounced powerless to cope. Should this last pretext 
be adopted, the Chinese administration w-ould have itself 
to thank ; for insurrection is about the last course to 
whicli the natives would of their own accotd resort. Any 
riots and disturbances whicli occur are got up by the 
officials for the purpose of inflicting injury on foreigners. 
The population have no fighting courage, no arms, no 
leaders, are totally incapable of combined action, and, so 
far as the government of their own country is concerned, 
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may be regarded a» of no account. They have been 
squeezed, to the utmost, but would prefer to remain 
under the dominion of China. If they are ques- 
tioned, they say ‘‘ The Chinese pluiuhjr us, but they do 
not drive and husthi us, and we can do as wc. pltiase.” 
This opinion agrees with that of the Andijanis, or natives 
of llussian Turkestan, who assert that Kussian ruhi is 
much dislik(id among them, owing to the harassing 
achninistration to which they are subjected. The yatives 
of Sin-Chiang are opposed to all change, whether for the 
bottcu* or the worse ; but if Itussia were to administer 
their country w’ith honesty and justice, heaving pcu-fect 
freedom in religious matters, there (‘.an be no doubt that 
the majority would eventually recognise great impi'ove- 
ment in theur condition. A liussian occupation cf tlie 
province necid not, so far as commerce is concerned, 
ap])reciably affect the interests of (Jrcat Britain. Tlie 
trade with India is small and is decreasing; few Britisli 
travellers visit the region, and if to trad(U‘s and travc^lhu-s 
fair treatmemt w^ere assured, the changcj of goveumment 
would probably be advantageous to both. No sane man 
accpiainted w’ith Sin-Chiang would advise the Government 
of India to saddle itself with its administration. 

NevcTtludess, it is necessary for tlie Britisb-Jndian 
(lOverniiKUit to keep a careful watch on the movements 
of Russia in Central Asia, especially in Tib(?t. In that 
part of the w'orld llussia cares less, in the first instance, 
for the (hivelopment of her trade than the cnlargemeTit of 
her boundaries. Her settled purpose of tcu-ritorial exten- 
sion advances steadily, though without haste, and it scmuus 
to 1)0 her destiny to absorb and reorganiscj for lu;r ow n 
purposes the semi -barbarous nations on her fronti(U‘s. Tf 
her designs looked no further, there would b(^ no causci for 
(lisqui(jtude, but every southward advance of Kussia brings 
her nearer to India, and Kussian ollicers and winters do 
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not conceal that her ultimate aim is the possession of 
that empire. While she is strengthening her hpld over 
now lands and reaching forth to seize others, she is 
unostentatiously improving her communications and 
intriguing for politicjil advantages wherever intrigue is 
possible. A fresh illustration of this method w^as pro- 
vided in a telegram which appeared in the Times of 
October 15, 1900, stating that an Envoy Extraordinary 
of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa had been received in 
audi(uice on October 13th by the Czar at St. Peters- 
burg. 

It is not to be supposed that a large body of troops 
from the north could ever penetrate far to the south of 
the Hindu Kush, but, when the Kussian and Indian 
frontiers an; identical, there will be little or nothing to 
pnjvent tluj despatch of small columns to the south. In 
connection with this question the ‘unsatisfactory political 
position of Afghanistan should not be overlooked. There 
duplicity and treachery flourish, and Jtussian roubles may 
exert an important influence on the tide of public and 
j)rivate feeling. The Afghan army having been improv(xl, 
aimed with modern* rifles, and even supplied with about 
300 Maxims, and lield-guns, manufactured on a large scale 
in tlie country, attention is now directed to the organising 
of an efficient transport service. There can be no doubt 
that in the recent frontier war in Tirah not only had the 
tribes becui aided and abetted, but many of them had 
been armed against us by the Amir of Afghanistan. The 
allegiance of this potentate could scarcely be counted on 
if his assistance were required, and it is clearly the 
duty of the Indian Government to maintain its own mili- 
tary forces in such strength and thoroughly up-to-date 
efficiency that they may be ready for any emergency. 

Of the different kinds of game which I met in Sin- 
Chiang, the ovis Poll is undoubtedly the most worthy of 
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the attention of sportsmen. It was only on tlu^ Ta^rh- 
dumbash Pamir that I found this animal, and there, 
owing to the constant shooting of it by Kirghiz and 
Pajiks, as well as by British sportsmen, it has become 
more rare than it used to be. The specimens most in 
request arc old rams, the fine heads of which find a ready 
sale "in Tashkurghan, Yarkand, and other places ; but, 
unfortunately, the natives shoot any animal, male or 
female, tluit comes in their way. 

My first attempt to stalk this sheep was made in the 
end of Octol)er, 1897, in the nullah known as Kukteruk, 
in the western part of the Chinese Pamir. I was accom- 
panied by a shikari, my orderly, and the cook, and wci 
pitched our camp, consisting of two tents, m^ar tlu^ spot 
where the nullah bifurcated, some miles from its mouth. 
The place was partially sheltered ; numerous skulls of the 
ovis Poll were lying about; ya\i dung for fuel was 
abundant; and my shikari considered this spot to be 
as near to the ground frequented by the shee|) as it 
was advisable to camp. As soon as the temts wcuHi 
])itched all hands began to collect dung, and early in 
the afternoon, when we had to discontinue tlu^ work 
owing to falling snow, we had a good supi)ly. Sev(jral 
sheep came in sight at no great distance^ but all of them 
had small heads, and I passed the evening in my tent, 
sitting on the ground in front of my hot stove, reading tlu; 
latest English newspapers and telegrams which Cai)tain 
MacMahon, (kS.I., -C.l.E., the Political Agcuit at Gilgit, 
had sent me. In the morning it was necessary to start 
long l)efore daylight in order to reach by dawn tlu*. placcis 
where game was most likely to be found. We turned out 
about 3 o’clock, when the temperatunj was at fi" 
or twenty-six degrees below the freezing i)oint ; but warm 
clothing, a thick fur coat and cap, and long warm boots 
kept me comfortable. In the darkness it was impossible 
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to walk without continually stumbling over rocks and 
stones, but r f^ot over the ji^roiind safely, seated on the 
back of a slow-"oiug yak which did not stumhle once. 
I saw many sheep, but those which were within ran^^e 
were feuial(js or youn^ males, the old animals bein" too 
wary to k^t nu; approach within several hundred yards. 
The cv(Uits wliich liappcncd were similar (jvery morning. 
Small-headed shcc^p w'erc accessible, but the two good 
heads 1 wished to possess kept invariably beyond my 
reach. * Their owiuirs took up a position on high ground, 
whence they (if)uld see all along the valleys ; and, as there 
was no cover of any sort, every attempt I made to stalk 
them failed. 

Leaving this valley I rc^joined Cobbold, who, I found, 
had met with Ix^tter success than had fallen to my lot. 
S(?eing tliat he had shot three sheep with heads measur- 
ing r(^s])ectively 50, 5UJ, and O'J inches, I resolved to make 
another (jllbrt as soon as my work permitted. Starting in 
th(i dark and w<uiding my way on the back of a steady- 
pacing yak up a valley till daylight, I came suddenly on 
two sheep with V(Ty fair heads, grazing in a small side 
valkw. Dismounting, I laid aside my fur coat, exchanged 
my long boots for a rubber-soled, canvas pair, and made a 
long and careful round so that [ got (juite near the 
animals. Tlu^ altitude of the region was about 15,000 
feet, and I was r)ut of breath with my exertions, when, 
p(*(n*ing ovea- tlu^ rock, I was seen by om^ of the sheep. 
^(dor(^ I had time to take off my thick woolkm gloves so 
as to bt» able to handle my rifk?, both tluj animals 
scjimpored away, and I had to return to camp empty- 
handed. 

Another day Cobbold and 1 , after a short stalk in the 
main valley, got within 150 j-ards of seven males as they 
trotted past. We both fired and three sheep fell, purpling 
the snow with their blood, but unfortunately their heads 
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wore not lar^^o, those whicli I brought down iiioasiirin 
H) jind 47 indies respectively. In skinninf,^ and ciittin 
up the carcasses we avoided frost-bitci by fr(‘qiieiitly 
warming our hands on the flesh. 

Jn the followin^y year better luck attendiul niy ettbrls, 
and I shot another sheep, whose horns iiieasnrod 5^1 
inches 'ill lengtli, 1(5 inches in circumference, and 4(5 
inches from tip to tip. 

In the Taghduinbash Pamir J never saw or heard of 
any big game other than the oihh Poll ; lint, on tlie grassy 
slopes, lietw’ecn the Kukalung Pass and Zad, I. saw a 
larg(i h(a*d of Inirrhcl, one animal having a ])articuliirly 
fhu' head. [ was unable to get within range as, betw(*(ni 
them and me, there was a valley with very proeipitous 
sides, but, being tempted liy the fnu^ head belonging to 
an old male which stood on a commanding elnin(nlc(^ and 
watched his flock mounting the st(3ep and rocky bank, 1 
lired several shots. The distance, Jiowever, was too great, 
and he scampered off, apparently with a whole skin. A 
rt‘w (lays later I had better luck, for I shot a fair-sized 
hiirrhel with horns measuring 24i[ inclujs along the curv(\ 
10} inches circiiniforeiice, and 1H-| inches l)t*tw(HMi the 
tips. 

If tlu^ Tajiks are to be believed, a few slaa*]) (avis Pali) 
with small lu^ads fre(]uent the upper part (jf tiui IJchi or 
Wacha valley on the west side. On both sides of ilui 
Varkand Jiiver, between Gamp 137 and tlui mouth (»f tin.* 
Danga Bash or Tashkurghan River, 1 sev(U’al limes saw 
flo(dvs of ibex. The specimen T shot nc^ar Tir had. like 
the others I saw in Sin-Cliiang, a small h(^ad, hut the 
(*arcass provided a Large supply of meat gri.‘atly appreciated 
by the natives, who esteem this flesh a luxury. TIhj 
pursuit of the ibex in the valley of the Varkand Riveu- 
need only be undertaken by those who liave both (*nergy 
and patience abundantly at command, and wiio are at 
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home on the steep and lofty ridges which are the haunts 
of this animal. Even such sportsmen will probably meet 
With difficulty and danger out of all proportion to the 
game they will secure. 

In nearly all the smaller valleys there are many chicore ; 
possibly in Easkam there may be a few, but in the deso- 
late valley of the Yarkand llivcr north of that tract we 
saw not one. The larger variety, called ram chicore, we 
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found only on ground over about 14,000 feet in altitude. 
This bird is exceedingly wary ; his sense of hearing is 
very acute, and wluui he detects the presence of an 
intruder he flies away with a loud cry, in groups like 
small coveys of partridges, across the valleys to alight on 
ground where he can scarcely be discerned. We could 
occasionally hear the birds as they retired, but very 
seldom were able to shoot them. Their flesh is white. 
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nisembling the flesh of a large capon more than that of 
any game bird I have ever seen in the Himalayas. 

On the plains of Sin-Chiang, now and then a gazelle 
may be found, and in winter a few wild duck, but, on the 
whole, both ground and winged game are remarkably 
scarce. 

In Western Tibet, on the other hand, it is unusual to 
travel for a day without seeing antelope and kyang (a 
sort of wild donkey). The former of these animals is 
a valuable friend to travellers, and is seldom found at 
clc^vations under 15,000 feet. He is in many jdaces 
lemarkably tame, remaining close to the caravan and 
watching it with evident curiosity. The flesh is almost 
destitute of fat, even when the animal is well nourislu*d. 
The antelopes shot by Pike and me in 180G were all in 
good condition, but those I found in 1800 were thin, 
probably because of an unusually severe winter. 

In a few places on lofty ground in Tibet we found yak 
ill herds numbering from ten to thirty, and sometimes 
more. Most of the animals were black, brown sjieci- 
iiiens being v(uy rare. These roving luu'ds move with 
great agility over the steep and stony ground, apparijntly 
enjoying the snow and frost and wind whiidi seldom fail. 
At about the distance of two marches east of C-harol C’ho 
I observed a very large herd resting on tlu^ toj) of a high 
ridge covered with snow, where it was evident that a 
strong cold wind w\as blowing. They sought no slujltcM*, 
not even that which- they could easily have found on 
the lee side of the ridge. Yaks are capable of offering 
formidable resistance to the sportsman, as I’ike found in 
an adventure which has already been recordijd. One day 
I stalked a solitary bull yak, and, after a long round, got 
within range. Some bullets from my '808 carbine brought 
him to the ground, and I stepped towards the animal 
thinking he was as good as dead. It was lucky that 1 
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slipped a few cartridges into the carbine magazine and 
one into the chamber, for, when I was surveying tlu' 
animal only a few yards from its head, he suddenly rose 
and, with an angry look and lowered head, seemed about 
to charge. A bullet from my carbine entered his brain 
and he fell for the last time. The horns were very short, 
measuring only ‘25jJ inches in length, 18 inches in circum- 
ference and 17 inches from tip to tip, though the animal 
was th(5 most bulky mn men had seen. 

In ‘Western Tibet there are a few gazelle ; hares are not 
uncommon, and ducks and geese arc frequent visitors at 
certain places. 
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I^uhlifthed with tht: Tfind pcrniUHov of Licnt.-Cnlonel St. (J, C. Gorr, 
li.E., Suroe^or^Cicnrral of India. | 


ME.MORANDUM ON THE (COMPILATION OF CAPTAIN 
OEASY’8 MAP, 1896 (Heoincd). 

Lain It dot. 

The Observed Latitudes have been accepted and used throughout. 

LongHudctt. 

Camp 1. Lat. 64" 2#V 23"', long. W 34' 28 '. The longitude was 
computed in terms of Peak K. 31 (identical with (r. T. Tartary No. 1 
Peak, vide Synoptical Yohiine and from it the longitudes of 

S. P. 9 and S. P. 6 were computed by ineaAs of Captain Oeasy’s 
traverse to the Lanak I/a. 

Caini>. 3. T.at. 34" 27' 3", long. 79" .58' 2.5". The longitude was 
first computed in terms of S. 1*. 11, 12, and 18, whieli were i>clieved 
to be identical with the G. T. points Mangt/.a I^ake Nos. 3, 2, and 1, 
l)ut the three resulting values were 79 ;56' 1", 79 .57' 27 " and 
7tl° 58' 47". The longitude of S. 1*. 9 was now worked out through 
the triangle to S. P. 9, using efU-di of these values. That deduced, 
using the value from S. P. 18, agreed within 6 " with the value of 
8. P. 9 brought ux) from ('anq) 1, through traverse and triaiigulation. 
The value of S. J^. 6 similarly W'orked agreed fairly well. Tins was 
taken to X)rove the identity of S. P. 18 witli G. T. Peak Mangtza Lake 
No. 1, and the corrcsx)onding value of ('ainxi 3 was accepted. 

All the G. T. points here referred to have been fixed by only two 
lays, so their G T. values cannot be considenid absolutely leliable. 

Camp 11. Lat. 34" 3;5' 17", long. 81 9' 22". The longitude of this 
camp was computed tln'ougli S. P. 6, which is fixed by triimgles from 

3^»5 
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both Camp 3 and Camp 11. The peak is a prominent one, aii l 
Captain Dcasy says there can be no doubt about its identification 
The peak is, however, only fixed by a single triangle, Sb the value i;> 
unchecked. S. 1*. 14 was also tried, but proved to be doubtful, with 
a difference of 2' 10'' in latitude and 1' 83" in longitude. 

As there was no trigonometrical connection between Camp 11 and 
any of the subsequent camps, a fresh commencement was made at 
the closing end of Captain Deasy’s work. *■ 

Camp 74. Lat. 34“ 3' 43", long. 79 43' 1". The longitude was 
computed from PeakJO. 32, which is the stuiic as G. T. Tartary 
No. 2 Peak. 

Then from Camp 74 the value was carried through Peak 256 to 
Camp 67 ; but when the latitude of Camp 67 thus brought up was 
compared with its observed latitude, a difference of 1' 38" was found ; 
so Peak 256 was rejected, and Camp 74 stands by itself, there being 
no connection with any other camp. 

Camp 63. Lat. 33 59' 40", long. 80 51' 25". The longitude of 
this camp was computed by means of an azimuth taken to 8. P. 6 
from the camp which lay well to the south of the peak, and by tlu' 
difference of latitude of the peak and the camp. 

Camp 67. Lat. 33 54' 53", long. 80“ 33' 16" The longitude was 
coni])ntcd from Camp 63 by azimuths and difference of latitudes 
tliroiigli I’eaks 220, 232, and 28, as below : -- 

Pk. 220 single raiy from C. 67, triangle from (?. 63 
„ 232 „ C. 63 „ (7.67 

„ 28 „ C. 63 „ V. 67 

The longitudes through above peaks agreed within 30", so their mean 
was accepted. 

Camp 61. Lat. 33 53' 37", long. 81 11' 23". The longitude was 
computed througli Peaks 212 and 193 : • 

I’k. 212 triangles from C. 63 and C. 61 
,, 193 C. 63 and single ray from C. 61 

The two values differed 'by 5" ; the mean was adopted. 

Camp 57. Lat. 33 47' 35", long. 81“ 36' 8". The longitude was 
computed through Peaks 195 and 193: — 

Pk. 193 triangles from C. 63 and C. 57 
„ 195 single ray from C. 61 and triangle from C. 57 
The two values differed by 2" ; the mean was adopted. 

Camp 51. Tiat. 33' 16' 31", long. 82'’ 1' 4". The longitude was 
computed througli Peaks 142, 162, 169, and 170 : — 

Pk. 142 single ray from C. 57 and triangle from C. 51 
„ 162 triangle from C. 57 „ C. 51 

,, 169 single ray from C. 57 ,, C. 51 

„ 170 C. 57 „ C. 51 
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The value's from Peaks 169 and 170 being discordant, were rejected ; 
the mean of the other two values, which agreed with tlie chronometer 
value, was adopted. 

Cami) 49. Lat. 66' 6' 41", long. 82'* 7' 67". An attcm]it was made 
to deduce the longitude of tiiis camp from Peaks 166, 14‘2, 146, 144, 
140, and 167; the results were discordant, so the difference of longi- 
tude between C'amps 51 and 49 was computed by chronometers A and 
Jl. Thpse gave AL + 6' 60" and + 6' 45" respectively. The mean of 
these gave a longitude for Camp 49 closely agre-eing with the mean 
value derived from Peaks 142, 146, 144, and 145, which latter value 
was therefore adopted. 

Camp. 46. Ijat. 62 62' 62", long. 82 60' 68". The longitivlc was 
computed by direct triangles through Peaks 

136 from C. 49, resulting long. 82 60' 40" 

167 „ C. 49 „ 82 60' 66" 

129 „ C. 51 „ 82 67' 17" 

161 „ C. 51 „ 82 64' 14" 

The two hitter wore rejected and the ii^ean of the first two adopted. 

The triangulation could not be carried further back inistwards, so 
the value was carried northwards across from Camp 57 to Camp 22. 

Camp 22. Lat. 64’ 46' 10", long. 82 15' 25". The longitude of 
Camp 22 has been deduced from C. 57 througli Peak 70, which was 
fixed by a double triangle from C. 57 and by a single one from 22. 
The values of the common side from (,'. 57 differing by 1,1 10 feet, two 
dc'ductions of latitude and longitude of (L 22 were therefore computiul 
with the t>vo values of the common side; and as the r(.‘sulting latitude! 
of C, 22 from, one of the triangles agreed closely with the observed 
latitude of that camp, the corresponding longitude value was accepted 
and the second triangle rejected. 

Camp 27. Lat. 64 9' 1", long, 82 18' 6", The only cojmeetion 
between C. 27 and C. 22 was a single ray from (.-. 27 to Peak 75, fixed 
from C. 22. The longitude deduced by chronometers A and II agreed 
with that through Peal< 75 withiji 57" ; the value through peak was 
therefore adopted. 

Camp 28. Tiat. 64’ 2^ 64", long. 82 20' 12". The longitude was 
comt)uted through Peaks 69, 87^/, 88, fixed from C. 27. 

Long, of C. 28 through Pk. 69 = 82 19' 58 " 

C. 28 „ 87u=82 20' 16 ' 

„ (\28 „ 88 = 82 20' 11" 

As the observation from C. 27 to Peak 69 w.as marked doubtful, and 
as the latitude deduced through that peak differed from the* observed 
latitude of C. 28, the first value was rejected and a mean of the two 
latter accepted. ' , 

Camp 2.4. Lat. 66 51' 16, long. 82 26' 46"‘ The longitude was 
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coniputecl through Peak 87 fi, which was fixed from Camp 27; the 
computed latitude of C. 29 agreed with the observed latitude to 1". 

(iimp #51. Lat. f5#5 45' 11", long. 82 #59' 10". The longitude of tlie 
camp was computed through Peaks 92, 94, 95, 96, 97, and 98. Foui* 
of tliese gave discordant results, and tlie mean of the values obtaiii(?cl 
through Peaks 94 and 95 was accepted, tlie latitude so obtained 
agreeing well with the observed latitude of C. Bl, the longitude by 
chronometers A, 15 and C differing by 28" only. , 

Camp #52. Lat. BB B9' 0", long. 82 45' 57". None of the triangles 
connecting C. 32 with other camps having proved reliable, the differ- 
ence of longitude between Camps 28 and 32 has been determined frojii 
chroncyneter B, a rate liaving been obtained by observations on 9th 
and 2()t1i August at Camp 32. 

Th(', rates sliown by chronometers A and C w’erc not very satisfac- 
tory, so tl)cy were not used. 

Camp 34. J^at. 33 2(i' 42", long. 82 52' 19". The longitude was 
determined by differences of latitude and a/imut]i from C. 34 to 
Peak 112 and TTill Station K, both fixed from C-. 32, the resulting 
longitudes differing by P 31" ; their mean was taken. 

An attempt was made to utilise a ray to Peak 105, but as the ray 
was not well ])laced and gave discre))ant results, it was rejected. 

Th<* camps beyond (\ 34 not having been connected by triangula- 
tion, a few of the principal ones between C. 34 and 0. 43 already 
fixed along the southern line w'cre determined by chronometer from 
('am]) 34. 

To do this the rates obtained from a comparison of the chronometer 
witii the trigonometrical differences of longitude of Camps 3 and 11 
w^crc used. 

('amps 37 and 41 were selected for determination, and ('amp 43 
was also determimal in chronometric terms of (-^im|) 34, in order to 
see how it agreed wMth its ])reviously <letermined trigonometrical value 
along the southern line. 

The difference found in the position of ('. 43 as thus determined was 
distributed proportionately back along the line with the following 
resulting positions for the two camps: - 

C'amp 37. Lat. 33 0' 0", long. 82 53' 19" 

('amp 41. I. at. 32 34' 45", h)ng. 82 45' 49" 

('amp 8. fiat. 34 39' 8", long. 80 49' 27". Its longitudG w’as 
d(?termined by azimuths and differences of latitude through rays from 
Camp 8 to Peaks 13 and 14, both fixed from C. 3; the resulting 
longitudes differed by 34", and the mean was taken. 

('amp 5. fiat. 34 33' 16", long. 80 16' 0". Its longitude was deter- 
mined by azimuths and differences of latitude to Peaks 11 and 12, both 
fixed from (.'amp 3, the results differing by 3"; their mean was taken. 
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Camp ir>. Lat. 34 53' 51'% long. 81 41' 10". This camp is 
identical with Camp 109 of 1897-98 -99. The latitude and longitude 
nre taken from tliat camp.- 

('amp 19.* Lat. 34 50' 34", long. 82 19' 10". The longitude was 
determined by chronometer 11. 

X<)TE. — All loiigiiluleH ill this list an* in final (1. T. terms, and require a 
rorreetion of —2' IJO" to bring them to (Tromwieh terms. 


In order to ex])edite the mapping and save the constant corrections 
to the plane-table sheets tlirongh having to adjust the ])ositions of all 
the camps, the above only were plotted, and the positions.of tin* 
intermediate camps were taken from the ]>lane-table sheets, after 
lilting the detail on to the positions of the plotted camps. 

Trigonometrical ])caks were worked out as far as possible from the 
various camps. As they wiu’e almost all fixed by single triangles, 
without check, they were only accepted when they agreed fairly well 
>Nith their positions as shown on the plane-table sheets. 

Dkiiua DCtn. J. K('(’LKS, M.A 


( OAIPUTATTON OF CAPTAIN DKASY'S IIKKUITS, 1890. 

As the G. T. ])eaks on which ( 'aptain Deasy’s longitudes have been 
based have not had their heights determined, it was necessary to 
obtain a fundamental height barometrically, on which to base the 
height computations, 

(Captain Dcasy while at Leh read his mercurial barometc]' at beh 
station, the height of which is known. Tie did not, however, com- 
pare his barometer with that used at the Meteorological Observatory 
there, the records of which few 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. daily are available. 
He states, however, that the situation of tin? meteorological instru- 
ment was within some 15 or 20 feet in height of laii station, where 
lie read his barometer. I have therefore assumed tin* two points to 
be itlontical. The reading of Captain Deasy’s barometer in May was 
s<unewhat higher tlian that of the meteorological instrument, but cm 
ins return journey the readings w^erc almost identical. 

L have worked out Captain Deasy’s heights differentially with lich, 
using his readings and those recorded at Leh. 

The Leh records are made at 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., whih; ('aptain 
l>casy, on account of the exigencies of marching, obseivcd at 7 a.m 
and 9 p.m. 
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No hourly record was kept from which the hourly variation could 
he ascertained, so an assumed hourly correction was at first applied. 
As tliis made the results generally more discordant, and as clearly the 
cliangiTig weather was the greatest element in the irregularities, 1 
finally compared the mean of the readings at each place with the 
similar mean at Lch. 

To determine the fundamental heiglit the procedure has been as 
follows: — 

(1) The heights of all base camps were computed baromelricully, 
differentially from LeU. 

<‘2) With tlie barometincal value of Camp 3 as an initial value, tlie 
heights^ of Camps 63, 67, 61, 57, 58, and 51 were eoniputed through the 
triangidation. The lieights thus detcrmiiuHl in terms of Camp 3 were 
compared witli the barometric heights of these camps, and the latter 
were found lower tlian the former by various amounts, the average of 
which was 60 feet. This amount was therefore applied as a correction 
to the trigonometrical heights, lii other words, the fundamental 
height is obtained by taking the mean barometric height of sc\'en 
stations, the differences of height of which had been obtained 
trigonometrically. 

The heights were then extended as far as possible trignometrically, 
the co-efficient of refraction being taken as *06. 

Such camps as were not connected by triangulation have had tliciv 
heights d(;termined direct from the barometer observations. 

The barometric observations w*hen computed gave as a rule the? 
usual discrepancies inter hv, of from 30 to 60 feet. 

Dkhra Dun, ] (Sd.) St. G. C. GOltE, Likut.-Colonel, R.E., 
16/// 6V^/., 1897.) Sujiermtcndent, Tritjonometricnl Survc]i, 


MEMORANDUM ON THE COMPILATION OE 
CAPTAIN DEASY’S MAP, 1897-98-99. 

Latitndes. 

The observed latitudes have been accepted and used througliout. 
Longitudes, 

Camps 4, 5 and 6. A.H.S. is a point common to Camps 4, 5 and 6. 
The longitude of this point has been determined from Pamir peaks 
Nos. 3 and 5, through the above cam])s. The vtducs arc 75° 35' 7". 
75° 35' 8", and 75° 35' 3". The latitude comparison of this point is 
also satisfactory. 
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The mean of the three valucH, viz., 75*^ afl' 6'", has been adopted as 
the longitude of A.Ii.S. With this the longitudes of Camps 4, .7 and (5 
are eoinp 4 ted. The values of latitude and longitude are : — 

Camp 4. Lat. 87° la' 24", long. 7r)" 26' ;V' 

Caini) Ti. „ 67 ‘J 10 „ 75 20 58 

Camp 6. „ 67 11 4 „ 75 62 20 

Camp 1. Lat. 37“ 8' 44", long. 74“ 45' 56". The longitude was 
conipyted through Peak 5, fixed in Camp 5 ; the latitude agreeing 
within 21". 

Camp 2. Lat. 37“ 7' 65", long. 74“ 56' 46". The longitude was 
computed through Peak 5, fixed in Camp 5. The latitude comparison 
is very satisfactory. • 

(?amp 120. Lat. 67“ 32' 59", long. 75“ 48' 26 ". The longitude 
was computed through Pamir Peak No. 3. The latitude of the pisak 
computed in terms of Camp 120, agrees exactly with its Pamir 
value. 

(fillip 13. Lat. 36“ 53' 2", long. 76 2' 44". An attempt was 
made to deduce the longitude of this camp from various camps 
chronometrically, but none of them having proved reliable, it was 
computed from Camp 120 by means of azimuth and dilTerence of 
latitudes through Peak 44. 

Camp 14. Lat. 36' 41' 29", long. 76 9' 12". The longitudt* of 
this camp is computed through Peaks 33 and 35 of Camp 13 by ditter- 
enee of latitudes and aziinuths. The two values agree exactly. 

('amp 15. Lat. 36" 38' 58", long. 76“ 13' 7". The longitude was 
computed through Peaks 33 luid 35 of Camp 13. The two values 
dificred by 2", the mean was thei’efore adopted. The latitude agreed 
within 20". 

CJamp 16. Lat. 36” 32' 46", long. 76 28' 6". The longitude of 
tliis camp is computed through Peak 52 of ('amp 15, the (dirononieter 
value agreeing within 1' 7". 

Camp 19. Lat. 36" 23' 56", long. 76 49' 59". There being no 
trigonometrical connection between this and any of the previous 
camps, the longitude is determined by chronometers A and 11; the 
differences of longitudc'are 47' 30" and 47' 0". The rate shown by 
chronometer C was not satisfactory, so it was not used. 

Comp 21. Lat. 36 34' 15", long. 7& 44' 14". The longitude of 
this camp is deduced through Peaks 77 and 78, and A.Ii.S. of ('amp 19 
as below : — 

Through Peak 77 from Camp 19, resulting longitude 76 44' 8 ' 

„ Peak 78 „ 19 „ .. 76 44 7 

„ A.H.S. ,. 19 „ 76 44 27 

The mean of the above values lias been accepted. 

Camp 24. Lat. 36^ 38' 54", long. 76 42' 10". The longitude of 
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this camp is computed throup[h Peaks 77, 87 and 90, with the 
follow! Ilf? values of longitude: — 

Through Peak 77 from Camp 19, resulting longitude 76'’ ^2' 1" 
Peak 87 „ 21 „ „ 76 42 16 

„ Peak 90 „ 21 „ „ 76 42 14 

The mean of tlie tlirec values has been acce^pted. 

Camp 26. Lat. 36' 49' 12", long. 76" 31' 53". The longitude of 
the camp is computed tlirough Peaks 77, 94 and 96 and 11 Qiid of 
Camp 24, with the following values of longitude : — 

Througii Peak 77 fr6niCamp 24, resulting longitude* 76 32' 11" 
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The longitude deduced through Peak 94 lias been rejected on account 
of the latitudes of this peak deduced in the two camps differing bv 
1' 26". The mean of the other tliree values has been accepted. 

('amp 109. Lat. 34 53' 51", long. 81' 41' 10". On tlie authority 
of Captain Dcasy this camp lias been taken as identical with Camp 15 
of 1896. The longitude is computed through Peaks 36 and 56 of 
('Jan Ip 11 and 14“ of Camp 3, both of 1896. The resulting longitudes 
arc; : - - 

From Peak 36, 81 41' 18" 

56, 81 41 1 

„ 14“, 81 41 40 

The latitude comparison at the three peaks is satisfactory, but the 
observation to Peak 14* has been noti;d as doubtful, the longitude 
througli this peak has ^therefore been rejected. Tlie mean of the 
other two has been accepted. The latitude, longitude and height of 
this cam)) arc more reliable than those of ('amp 15 of 1896. The 
values of Camp 109 have therefore been adopted in the latter camp. 

Camp no. Lat. 34 57' 51", long. 81 49' 33". The longitude of 
this camp is coin))utcd through the following ])oints: — 

Through Peak 36 of Camp 11 of 1896, resulting long. 81 49' 32" 
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The longitude through Peak 46 is deduced from a bad conditioned 
triangle, and the observation to Peak 14=* has been noted as doubtful ; 
the longiftides through these two peaks have therefore been rejected, 
and the mean of the remaining ten has been acci?j)ted. All the 
latitudes exe.epting those of the rejected two i^eaks agree within 5" ; 
and the latitudes of Peak 00, as computed in two camps, dific*r 
by 06". 

Cafiip 112. fiat, m 29' 59", long. 81" 52' 24". The longitiulu is 
coiiipntcd through Peaks 82, 97 and 42 as below : 

Peak 82 from (?anip 109, resulting longitude 8P 02' 27" 

„ 97 „ 110 „ 81 02 24 

„ 42 „ 110 „ „ 81 02 21 

The mean of the three values has been a(u*epted. The latitude com- 
parison shows a maximum diflereiice of 18". 

Camp 100. Tait. 00^* 48' 10", long. 82 19' 8”. The longitude! of 
this camp is cominited through Peak 42 of Camp 110 and I’eaks 
04, 00 and 64 of Camp 112. The four values agreed within 0"; 
tlu! mean has been accepted. The maximum dill'erencc in latitudes 
is 22". 

Camp 99. J^at. OO 08' 01", long. 82 02' 0". The longitude of 
this <jamp is computed as follows: - 


Through Peak 41 of Camp 100, resulting 

long. 82 
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Tlic mean has been accex)ted. The latitude comparison is ver; 
satisfactory. 

Camp 98. Lat. 00 41' 4", long. 81 04' 1". The longitude of thi: 
camp is computed w’ith the following results 

Through Peak 42 of Camp 110, resulting long. hT’ 00' 06" 
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Tilt! longitude through Peak 01, being discordant, is rejected. 'Phe 
meaii of the other four values has been accepted. 

Camp 90. Lat. 00 40' 2", long. 82° 10' 28". The longitude of 
this camp is computed through Peaks 42 of Camp 110, 60 of Camp IfK), 
and 05 and 64 of Camp 112; The maximum diflereiice in longitude 
between the four values is 40". The mean has been accepted. The 
latitude comparison is satisfactory. 
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Camp 97. Lat. 36 "* 41' 10", long. 81° 48' 57". The longitude of 
this camp is determined as below : — 


Through A.H.S. of Gamp 97 fixed in Camp 98, resulting long. 81° 48' 56" 
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The longitude throughout Peak 42, being discordant, is rejected. The 
mean of the rest is accepted. 

Camp 116. Lat. 35° 52' 46", long. 81" 30' 23". The longitude of 
this camp was computed through Peaks 28, 37 and 113 of Camp 97, 
and Peak 58 of Camp 98. The value deduced through Peak 28, being 
discordant, is rejected. The maximum difference between the other 
values is 25"; their mean has been accepted. The latitude com- 
parison is satisfactory. 

Camp 73. Lat. 36" 14' 18", long. 81= 30' 59". The longitude of 
this camp is computed through Peaks 41 and 66 of Camp 100, and 
Peaks 119, 28 and 115 of Camp 116. The latitudes of Peak 119, ns 
deduced in two camps, differ by 2' 29" ; the longitude through this 
Peak is tliercfore rejected. The mean of the remaining four has been 
accepted. The jirobable error in longitude, neglecting the probable 
error of the initial longitude, is 1". 

Camp 67. Lat. 36" 30' 42", long. 80" 47' 32". The longitude of 
this ciuiip is computed through 'Tekilagh Tagh (A) (identical with Kuin 
Lun No. 2, of Synoptical volume vii. of the G.T. Survey of India) 
and Peak 37 of Camp 97, and by azimuth and difference of latitudes 
through Peak 12 of Camp 73. The last determination, being discordant, 
is rejected. The latitudes of Tekilagh Tagh (A), as deduced in this 
camp and in the Synoptical volume vii., differ by 28", and the latitude 
of Peak 37, as deduced in Camps 97 and 67, differ by 30". The 
remaining two values of the longitude agree within 29" ; their mean 
has been accepted. 

Camp 84. Lat. 36" 47' 8", long. 83" 50' 22". As there is no 
trigonometrical connection of this camp with any of the previous 
camps, tui attempt was made to determine the longitude by chrono- 
meter comparison from Camps 73 and 96. The values by A and C 
chronometers in Camp 73 are 83 ' 57' 44" and 83" 42' 59". As there 
was no comparison of C at Comp 96, the value deduced b^' the only 
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chronometer A from that camp is 83^ 46' 58". Although there is a 
difference of 15' in the two values from Camp 73, their mean, 
83'' 50' 28", closely agrees with that adopted by Captain Deasy in his 
computations. « This mean has therefore been accepted. 

Camp 162. Lat. 39° 28' 19", long. 76’ 1' 2". An attempt was 
made to deduce the longitude of this camp by chronometer compari- 
son from Camps 35 and 37. Chronometers A and C were used, and 
the values were* all discordant ; but that by chronometer A of Camp 35 
seemed more reliable, as it is not far from the longitude shown on the 
plane table and Captain Trotter’s value of Yangi Shakr (Kashgar). 
This value has therefore been accepted. 

Note. — All longitudes in this list are in final (1. T. terms, and require a 
correction of —2' 30" to bring them to Greenwich terms. 


COMPUTATION OF CAPTAIN DEASY’S HEIGHTS, 
1897-98-99. 


The heights in the Western portion of Captain Deasy ’s work of 
1897-98-99 Jare based on the heights of 3 P.C. and 5 P.C. of Pamir 
Triangulation. Those in the Eastern portion are based on the 
heights of Pedks 36 and 56 of Camp 11 of his work of 1896, which 
again were based on the fundamental height of Camp 3 of 1896, 
obtained from a series of obscrvatioiiH with mercurial s barometer at 
various camps, the relative heights of which had been determined 
by triangulation. The heights of 1896 were computed dilTercntially 
from Leh, by means of simultaneous observations recorded there. 
TJie heights of astronomical camps of 1897-98-99 whicli were not 
connected by triangulation were fitted in between two triangulation 
camps; that is to say, one triangulation camp was computed in 
terms of another througli a chain of astronomical camps, the ndative 
height of each camp being deduced barometrically, differentially from 
one immediately preceding it. The difference between the value thus 
obtained and the fixed value of height was distributed amongst the 
intermediate astronomical camps. In computing the relative heights 
the co-efficient of refraction was taken as 0*06. 


Dated, Dehua Dun, 
JuUj^ 1900. 



J. ECCLES, M.A., 
Superintendent Survey of India, 
In charge Computing Parly. 
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LATITUDES, LONGITUDES, AND HEIGHTS OF PEAKS 
FIXED FBOM CAPTAIN DEASY’S CAMPS IN 16196. 


Name of Station. 

Latitude 

1 

Lon^tude 

Height 
al)ove Sea 




Level. 

Camp 1. ^ 

Peak E. 31 (G.T.) 

1 O » » 

... • 34 18 31 

o ! n 

79 36 28 

Feet. 

20960 

Lanak La 

... 1 23 50 

79 36 50 

18000 

Camp 3. 

Peak 

6 

i 

.. 1 84 30 81 

80 24 66 

20640 

If 

9 

.. I 23 40 

79 52 9 

20250 

fi 

11 

.. i 47 10 

80 21 82 

21360 

If 

12 

! 45 7 

23 19 

20960 

ff 

13 

.. i 47 0 

40 57 

20470 

ff 

14= 

53 42 

81 0 1 

20270 

ff 

15 

.. ; 44 6 

80 40 6 

19380 

ff 

18 (G.T.) 

.. 1 26 53 

17 21 

20150 

ff 

19 

.. j 24 22 

20 59 

19990 

f* 

20 

.. ! 22 36 

17 45 

20500 

f f 

22 

21 25 

2 57 

20610 

ff 

25 

.. i 22 20 

79 55 17 

... 

Camp 11. 
Peak 

33 *, 

1 

34 31 19 

81 11 21 

1 

19010 


36 

34 43 

I 28 8 

20180 

ff 

39 

.. 1 46 57 

i 11 50 

18560 


41 

.. ! 30 27 

1 80 48 48 

20620 

ff 

45 

.. j 23 51 

1 54 17 

21120 

f f 

46 

.. ! 20 9 

55 58 

21140 

f f 

47 

.. 1 20 7 

81 0 31 

20580 

f f 

53 

.. j 35 2 2 

29 16 

• • • 

f f 

55 

.. ! 34 44 32 

41 14 

• •• 

ff 

56 

.. i 35 19 27 

80 58 22 

23490 

Camp 22. 

Peak 

78 

i 

... 1 34 27 50 

82 31 48 

18850 

ff 

79 

... i 9 20 

13 12 

20980 

f f 

80 

... ; 17 39 

82 1 24 

21090 

ff 

81 

... 1 22 54 

81 41 18 

20470 

Camp 27. 
Peak 

87a 

i 

... 1 88 61 64 

82 38 25 

19360 
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of Station. 

i ' 

1 LaUtude | 

i_. .... ’ ! 

Longitude 

E. 

Height 
abQve Sea 
Level. 



1 0 

t 

1 

n j 

o 

r 

If 

Feet. 

Camp 28. 


j 

j 


i 





Peak 

92 

.. 1 34 

5 

1 

82 

15 

28 

— 

Camp 29. 

93...., 

.. i 33 

56 

5 


40 

58 

18930 






Peak 

94 

.. i 88 

58 

45 

82 

19 

33 

20100 


95 

•• ; 

48 

59 


40 

2 

... 

Camp 82. 


i 






• 

Peak 

89 

.. 33 

40 

53 

82 

32 

48 

‘20690 

19010 


104 


33 

41 

41 

10 

1) 

105 


39 

55 

83 

15 

53 

19840 

ly 

106 

•• i 

13 

58 


20 

41 

19180? 

}} 

107 


46 

27 


3 

1 

18300 


108 

•• I 

15 

33 


31 

36 

20120 


109 

•• 1 

11 

2 


27 

12 

20910 

yy 

no 

.. 1 

16 

24 

82 

7 

45 

1 20480 

yy 

116 

•• 1 

27 

54 


17 

57 

! 20970 

yy 

117 

1 

> • • 1 

36 

22 


22 

48 

19910 

Camp 84. 


.1 

1 







Peak 

120 

... ; 33 

25 

35 

82 

53 

18 

i 17270 

yy 

122 

... 32 

48 

0 

82 

0 

52 

i ••• 

yy 

128 

... : 33 

19 

45 

82 

36 

25 

j 16900 

Camp 43. 


i 



! , 



1 

i 

Peak 

132 

... ; 32 

34 

12 

i 82 

5 

17 

1 18120 

yy 

133 


44 

1 

81 

42 

47 

1 19140 

yy 

134 

... 

42 

17 


57 

4 

: 16750 

yy 

135 


54 

10 


38 

10 

1 18960 

1 

Camp 49. 








1 

Peak 

136 

... ! 32 

43 

6 

82 

14 

16 

! 17840 

yy 

137 


40 

55 


21 

8 

17500 

yy 

140 

tmm 

45 

21 


10 

22 

18430 

yy 

141 

... 33 

7 

38 

81 

55 

29 

16870 

yy 

144 

... ; 

35 

49 


58 

8 

20550 

(^\MP 51. 









Peak 

142 

.. ! 33 

26 

56 

81 

44 

58 

21020 

yy 

159 

i 

25 

45 


52 

34 

1 19830 

yy 

163 

... 

46 

38 

82 

23 

38 

! 20820 

yy 

166 


22 

45 


11 

37 

1 19850 

168 

' 

38 

52 

81 

50 

17 

1 19780 

yy 

170 

82 

47 

58 

i 

11 

25 

1 20980 
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Name of Station. 

Latitude 

i 

Lonjgtude 

Helehii 
above Sea 
Level. 


o ! n 

o t u 

Feet. 

Gamp 57. 




Peak 70 

84 19 0 

81 48 18 ' 

20560 

„ 184 

! 88 48 42 

44 47 

19600 

185 

; 40 87 

• 20 29 

’ 20100 

187 

48 58 

15 27 

19780 

,, 188 r. 

44 19 

18 86 

19880 

.. 196 

84 8 28 

9 40 

20110 

„ 198 

24 42 

88 19 

20060 

» 201 

88 48 4 

87 21 

19600 

205 

59 10 

88 22 

... 

Camp 61. 

Peak 218 

88 55 42 

80 44 24 

18870 

Camp 68. 

Peak 212 | 

88 48 18 

1 . 

81 8 58 

19120 

„ 220 

84 19 48 

80 88 8 

21000 

„ 221 

18 29 

86 2 

18290 

Camp 67. 




Peak 28 '. ! 

84 80 27 

80 48 48 


„ 285 

20 58 

17 48 

20610 

„ 287 ! 

88 85 54 

54 8 

19360 

,, 240 j 

84 4 1 

19 51 

20060 

241 1 

4 56 

. 22 25 

19880 

„ 242 

7 81 . 

24 48 

19840 

„ 244 .* 

9 46 

20 11 

19080 

„ 245 

18 59 

57 89 

20890 

„ 246...: 

88 25 42 

86 44 

... 

„ 247 

85 89 

29 4 

19280 

249 

18 .59 

11 1 

... 

„ 260 

89 59 

28 27 

18800 

261 

87 66 

8 1 

19680 

,, 266 ; 

84 5 49 

79 54 17 

22120 

Gamp 74. 

Peak E. 82 (G.T.) 

84 16 9 

79 40 52, 

21.560 

» 269 

14 40 

88 2 

21270 


Note. — ^All Longitudes are iii final G. T. terms and require a correction 
of —2' 30" to bring them to the Greenwich terms. 

Dehba D^n, ) St. G. 0. GOBE, Likut.-Golonel, B.E., 
nth S^teniber^ 1897. ) Superintendent^ Trignometrkal Surveijtt. 

Compared by K. K. Dus and Bam Singh (/rom the printed pamphlet). 
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latitudes, longitudes, and magnetic declination 

AT CAPTAIN DEASY’S CAMPS. 

Date. I i Latitude N. ; Longitude R. DeJS^f«i?E. 


law 

16 June 

Gamp 1 

!w 

19 ,, 

• n 

8 i 

21 „ 


^ i 

22 ,, 

»i 

5 ! 

26 „ 


7 i 

26 „ 

»» 

« i 

27 „ 


9 ! 

28 „ 

n 

10 ! 

6 July 

» 

12 ! 

6 „ 


13 1 

10 „ 

If 

15 ! 

18 „ 

If 

16 : 

19 „ 

ff 

17 

20 „ 

ft 

18 

21 „ 

ff 

19 

26 „ 

ff 

22 ; 

27 „ 

ff 

23 

34 

81 „ 

ff 

26 j 

2 Aug. 

ft 

27 i 

8 „ 

ff 

28 i 

4 „ 

ff 

29 

33 

5 „ 

ff 

30 i 

7 „ 

f f 

81 

20 „ 

ff 

82 


21 „ 

ff 

38 


28 „ 

ff 

34 


26 „ 

ff 

35 


28 ., 

ff 

36 


80 „ 

ff 

87 

83 

81 „ 

ff 

38 

82 

1 Sept. 1 

ff 

89 


8 ,. j 

f f 

40 



f f 

41 


6 i 

'f 

42 

9 „ 

ff 

43 

10 „ 

ff 

45 

11 „ 

ff 

45 : 

16 „ 

ff 

46 

17 „ 

ff 

48 

18 „ 

ff 

49 

88 

19 „ 

ff 

50 : 

21 

ff 

51 

28 „ 

ff 

52 

24 „ 

f* 

58 


f 

it 

u 

r 

ri 

u 

f 

28 

28 79 

84 

28 

3 

50 

27 

3 

79 

58 

25 

3 

47 

31 

40 

80 

8 

0 

3 

55 

88 

16 

80 

16 

0 i 

8 

.52 

84 

15 

, 80 

87 

30 

3 

50 

39 

8 

80 

49 

27 

3 

48 

88 

51 

80 

58 

15 

3 

• 48 

46 

1 

: 81 

15 

20 

3 

23 

41 

40 

81 

24 

05 

3 

.50 

48 

25 

81 

36 

10 

3 

40 

53 

51 

^ 81 

41 

10 . 

3 

52 

54 

57 

81 

55 

10 

3 

47 

55 

38 

82 

15 

20 

3 

49 

.52 

36 

: 82 

23 

35 ‘ 

3 

47 

50 

84 

; 82 

1 

10 

3 

45 

48 

10 

; 82 

15 

25 : 

3 

45 

88 

7 

j 82 

5 

.50 i 

3 

41 

19 

18 

j 82 

10 

0 : 

3 

33 

9 

1 

82 

1 

6 

3 

38 

2 

34 

1 82 

20 

12 

3 

32 

54 

13 

! 82 

26 

46 ’ 

3 

37 

48 

10 

; 82 

29 

.50 ; 

3 

29 

45 

14 

1 82 

89 

10 i 

3 

24 

39 

0 

! 82 

45 

57 i 

3 

32 

38 

41 

' 82» 

46 

25 ! 

3 

22 

26 

42 i 

I 82 

52 

19 ' 

3 

29 

17 

27 i 82 

45 

20 

3 

18 

8 

46 

82 

49 

58 ; 

3 

22 

0 

0 

82 

58 

19 

3 

29 

54 

8 

82 

46 

0 

8 

24 

46 

58 

82 

42 

0 

3 

18 

41 

17 

82 

45 

20 : 

3 

13 

84 

45 

82 

45 

49 1 

3 

14 

82 

35 

82 

32 

10 

2 

58 

82 

32 

82 

80 

38 

3 

4 

82 

56 

82 

9 

58 

3 

7 

86 

11 

82 

9 

58 ’ 

3 

10 

45 

24 

81 

59 

30 

3 

11 

56 

18 

81 

59 

35 ' 

3 

5 

8 

41 

82 

7 

37 

3 

25 

9 

45 

81 

55 

40 

8 

19 

16 

81 

82 

1 

4 

3 

23 

22 

15 

81 

54 

5 

3 

20 

29 

14 

81 

52 

45 

3 

35 
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Date. 

Place. 

Latitude N. j 

Longitude E. 

Magnetic, 

Declination 

18M 



o 

% 

tt 

o 

1 

n 

o 

1 

25 Sept. 

Camp 54 i 


34 

24 

81 

51 

20 

8 

29 

26 „ 

ft 

55 1 


40 

53 

81 

51 

20 

3 

24 

27 

f 1 

56 1 

33 

44 

36 

81 

48 

38 

3 

23 

28 „ ! 

»» 

57 1 


47 

35 

81 

36 

8 

3 

27 

1 Oct. 


58 ! 


48 

47 

81 

^3 

15 

‘3 

26 

2 „ 


59 


55 

26 

81 

22 

5 

3 

32 

5 „ 

ft 

61 


53 

37 

81 

11 

23 

3 

32 

6 „ 

I ” 

62 


53 

6 

80 

57 

10 

3 

31 

9 ,, 

1 

i ” 

63 


59 

40 

80 

51 

25 

8 

31 

l6 ,, 

1 1’ 

64 


.55 

8 

80 

45 

0 

3 

30 

11 „ 

„ 

65 


48 

8 

80 

42 

30 

3 

28 

12 ., 


66 


49 

84 

80 

35 

0 

3 

3r> 

18 „ 

1. 

67 


54 

53 1 

80 

33 

16 1 

3 

30 

17 

11 

68 


58 

49 ! 

80 

23 

45 ! 

3 

28 

18 

11 

69 

34 

0 

1 : 

80 

17 

0 

3 

26 

19 „ 

1 ** 

70 


2 

24 1 

80 

6 

0 

3 

34 

20 „ 

1 

71 


3 

31 ! 

80 

0 

0 

3 

31 

21 „ 


72 


2 

44 

79 

53 

30 

3 

35 

22 

j 

11 

73 


2 

46 

79 

48 

0 

3 

31 

23 „ 

11 

74 i 

i 

3 

43 

79 

43 

1 

3 

27 

1897 


Second Expedition. 





20 Oct. 

11 

1 

: 87 

8 

44 ! 74 

45 

53 

4 

30 

31 

11 

2 

1 

7 

35 

i 

56 

43 

! 4 

53 

2 Nov. 

11 

4 

37 

13 

24 

1 

26 

5 

i 4 

45 

4 „ 

! 11 

5 


9 

10 


29 

58 i 

1 4 

38 

5 „ 

J /I 

6 


11 

4 

! 

i 

32 

20 


39 

10 „ 

11 

7 

I 36 

56 

1 

75 

44 

0 

! 4 

35 

19 „ 

11 

9 

1 37 

2 

43 

76 

6 

30 

4 

49 

23 „ 


13 


53 

2 

76 

2 

44 

4 

26 

29 „ 

11 

14 


41 

29 


9 

12 

4 

24 

30 „ 

11 

15 


38 

58 


13 

7 

4 

39 

1 Dec. 

* 11 

16 


32 

46 


28 

6 

4 

33 

4 „ 

i ii' 

18 


24 

20 

76 

41 

40 

4 

16 

5 „ 

! » 

19 


23 

56 

76 

49 

59 

4 

23 

14 „ 

i »* 

21 

36 

34 

15 

76 

44 

14 

4 

34 

16 „ 

i ” 

23 


49 

12 


31 

53 

4 

41 

22 „ 

i »» 

24 


38 

54 


42 

10 

4 

32 

1898 

i 










3 Jun. 

1 

27 

36 

58 

43 


17 

38 

4 

52 

17 „ 

1 11 

34 


43 

51 


58 

30 

4 

54 

11 Feb. 

1 ” 

40 

87 

52 

10 


47 

40 

5 

3 

12 „ 


41 


44 

23 


37 

30 

4 

53 

14 „ 

i 11 

43 


40 

54 


18 

0 

4 

59 

23 „ 

1 

46 


59 

9 


89 

0 

5 

0 

18 April 

11 

53 


40 

55 

78 

0 

8 

4 

51 
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Date. 

Place. 

Latitude N. 

Longitude E. 

i 

Magnetic 

Declination 

~ t 

lfl98 



0 

t 

ff 

0 

t 

1 

99 

0 

t 

29 

April 

Camp 54 


37 

26 

78 

21 

40 

4 

35 

24 

,, 

55 


44 

22 


34 

40 

4 

39 

26 


yy 

57 


59 

88 


36 

18 

4 

40 

30 


yy 

58 


27 

23 


35 

47 

4 

40 

1 


•yy 

59 


22 

6 


48 

47 

4 

39 

2 


yy 

60 


17 

58 

79 

11 

17 : 

4 

49 

4 



62 


12 

30 

79 

38 

54 

4 

24 

5 


„ 

63 


7 

21 


58 

17 j 

4 

26 

24 


yy 

67 


30 

42 

80 

47 

32 ' 

4 

9 

26 


yy 

68 


22 

8 

80 

36 

2 

4 

•29 

31 

yy 

yy 

70 

36 

18 

15 

81 

4 

X) 

3 

56 

4 

June 

„ 

72 


11 

47 

81 

32 

42 

3 

54 

5 


„ 

73 


14 

18 


30 

59 

4 

5 

18 

yy 

„ 

75 


43 

53 

81 

34 

7 

4 

1 

21 


yy 

76 


51 

29 


43 

45 : 

4 

6 

4 

July 

yy 

82 


43 

55 

83 

22 

22 

4 

12 

5 


yy 

83 


45 

30 

83 

34 

29 

4 

16 

6 

yy 

yy 

84 


47 

8 

83 

50 

22 

4 

5 

17 

yy 

yy 

91 

35 

59 

35 

82 

26 

55 : 

3 

58 

25 


yy 

94 


39 

46 

82 

0 

6 i 

4 

2 

10 

Aug. 

yy 

93 


40 

2 i 

10 

28 ! 

3 

46 

27 

July 

yy 

96 

35 

40 

26 

81 

48 

43 1 

3 

53 

5 

Aug. 

yy 

97 


41 

10 


48 

57 

3 

54 

8 

yy 

yy 

98* 


41 

4 


54 

1 

3 

52 

13 

yy 

• y 

99 


58 

51 

82 

32 

5 

3 

48 

16 

yy 


100 


48 

10 


19 

8 

3 

30 

24 

yy 1 

1 yy 

103 


33 

3 


33 

30 

3 

44 

25 

yy 1 

1 

104 


31 

14 

81 

•r)6 

7 

4 

0 

27 

yy 

1 

106 

35 

19 

56 

81 

43 

1 

3 

49 

28 

yy 

1 „ 

107 I 

i 

7 

89 


35 

14 i 

3 

47 

29 

yy 

yy 

108 


1 

19 


31 

37 

3 

55 

30 

yy 1 

i 

109 

34 

53 

51 

81 

41 

10 

3 

40 

3 

8ept. 

1 

1 

110 


57 

51 


49 

33 

3 

55 

10 

! 

! ’• 

112 1 

35 

29 

53 

81 

52 

24 ; 

3 

47 

20 

yy 

yy 

115 

35 

42 

6 

81 

33 

50 1 

3 

40 

21 

yy I 

yy 

116 1 


52 

46 

81 

30 

23 ' 

3 

51 

12 

Nov. 1 

yy 

120 i 


32 

59 

75 

48 

26 

5 

1 

13 

yy i 

yy 

121 1 


37 

0 


39 

49 

4 

41 

29 

yy 

yy 

123 1 


23 

8 ‘ 


41 

56 

5 

0 

9 

Dec. 

yy 

131 


16 

4 

76 

20 

00 

4 

44 

13 

yy 

yy 

134 


4 

8 : 

76 

12 

16 

4 

40 

16 

yy 

yy 

137 

37 

2 

0 

75 

58 

46 : 

4 

17 

1899 





; 






31 

Jan. 

yy 

1<53 

38 

6 

35 

77 

7 

30 i 

4 

53 

1 

Feb. 

yy 

154 


14 

34 I 

77 

19 

50 

4 

52 

11 

yy 


156 

38 

41 

49 

77 

25 

18 

5 

5 
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LATITUDES, LONGITUDES, AND HEIGHTS OF PEAKS 
FIXED FliOM CAPTAIN DEASY’S CAMPS IN 1897-98-99. 


Hill Stationa and Peaks. 

Latitude N. 

Longitude E. 

Height. 

Camp 1. — Taohdumbash Pamir. 

o f 

^ f ft 

. Feet. 

B T. 

37 8 38 

74 45 16 


H.S. A 1 

87 12 28 

74 46 0 

18520 

B 1 

37 7 49 

74 47 29 

16820 

. ILS. C : 

87 12 6 

74 46 17 

18020 

Peak 1 

87 12 50 

74 46- 16 

... 

„ 2 

87 2 17 

74 50 4 

19280 

„ 4 

87 11 61 

75 1 1 

18690 

„ ri 

87 7 57 

75 17 26 

19020 

6 

86 57 81 

74 56 25 

20740 

Camp 4. — Ujadbai. 




B 1 

87 14 21 

75 25 88 

... 

H.S. A 

87 11 82 

76 86 6 

17650 

Peak 8 j 

87 27 17 

75 82 56 

18660 

„ 9 : 

87 21 67 

75 88 59 

18170 

„ 10 j 

37 17 3 

75 86 25 

17500 

., 11 

87 18 21 

75 41 40 

18000 

„ 12 j 

87 1 18 

75 41 0 

17790 

„ 18 j 

37 8 25 

75 28 51 

17220 

„ 19 i 

37 11 46 

75 28 59 

18640 

„ 20 

87 18 9 

75 22 82 

16540 

• ! 

Camp 5. — Mazar Sultan. 




B ; 

37 8 7 

75 80 81 

... 

H.S.A I 

Common 

to Camps 

4 & 0 

Plain Station C i 

37 8 21 

75 28 20 

12530 

Peak 18 I 

86 54 58 

75 43 85 

18810 

„ 14 1 

86 55 50 

75 40 28 

17840 

„ 15 : i 

86 51 85 

75 89 46 

18460 

„ 16 ! 

36 47 1 

75 89 16 

18900 

„ 27 j 

87 16 0 

75 87 4 

... 

,. 28 ; 

87 0 36 

75 42 52 

... 

„ 29 , 

88 17 50 

75 15 22 

19840 

„ 80 ; 

88 5 21 

75 19 51 

17480 

Tagharman»u dble. Peak • 

88 11 58 

75 18 56 

... 

(Different from Pamir Com- ■ 
mission Peak of this name.) I 

Camp 6. — Near Mazar Sultan. I 




B I 

87 11 47 

1 75 82 87 

... 
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Hill StaUoDB and Peaks. 

Latitude M. 

Longitude R. 

Height. 



! 

it 

0 

# 

it 

Feet. 

H.8. k 

Common 

to Camps 

4 & 5 

Peak 24 

87 

8 

86 

75 

28 

6 

... 

26 

86 

54 

60 

75 

24 

16 

... 

(’AMP 18.— Sarok Kamish. 











... 



... 


... 

H.S. A 

86 

58 

15 

76 

0 

11 

18440 

H.S.B 

86 

55 

22 

76 

8 

45 

14260 

H.S. C 

86 

55 

7 

76 

2 

7 

11680 

Peak 88 

86 

82 

14 

76 

16 

51 

19880 

86 

86 

81 

44 

76 

16 

8 

20870 

„ 87 

86 

28 

47 

76 

14 

80 

20650 

88 

36 

88 

16 

76 

8 

8 

16620 

„ 48 

87 

2 

21 

75 

56 

30 

16590 

„ 44 

87 

9 

86 

75 

55 

52 

18560 

Camp 15. — CiiiUNG Jangal. 








B 


... 



... 


9930 

Peak 51 

86 

85 

51 

76 

24 

85 

15810 

62 

86 

86 

24 

76 

19 

10 

18670 

63 

36 

44 

41 

76 

2 

4 

17850 

(’abip 16. — ^Azgar. 








B 


••• 



... 


... 

H.S. A 

86 

81 

82 

76 

27 

88 

12110 

Peak 54 

86 

81 

25 

76 

29 

58 

14790 

,, 66 

I 86 

28 

85 j 

i 76 

28 

59 

15160 

66 

1 86 

29 

57 

76 

27 

28 

15210 

„ 67 

i 86 

29 

89 i 

- 76 

21 

42 

20120 

„ 58 

; 86 

20 

49 1 

1 76 

82 

48 

... 

Camp 19. — Bazar Dara. 

! 







B 

j . 

• ■ • 

i 

i 

... 


... 

H.S. A 

1 86 

26 

1 

76 

49 

58 

16880 

H.S. B 


24 

80 

76 

47 

58 

15500 

Peak 59 

i 86 

27 

11 

76 

51 

80 

20170 

„ 62 

j 86 

21 

82 

76 

49 

57 

17080 

,, 68 

I 86 

22 

87 

76 

45 

47 

17750 

M 64 .-. 

! 86 

22 

47 

76 

44 

48 

... 

„ 65 

i 86 

21 

89 

76 

40 

55 

... 

,, 66 

! 86 

21 

84 1 

76 

38 

48 

... 

,, 70 

i 86 

26 

19 

76 

41 

39 

... 

» 74 

i 86 

81 

17 

76 

40 

27 

2028C 

,, 77 

I 86 

86 

29 

76 

46 

16 

20180 

,, 78 

1 86 

81 

27 

76 

48 

51 

19240 

„ 88 

1 86 

26 

49 

76 

51 

55 

20160 
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Hill StatiODH and Peaks. 

Latitude N. 

Longitude E. 

Height. 


0 t •* 

0 » 

Feet. 

Camp 21.— Tapin Chat. 

B 

II.S. A 

86 84 28 

76 44 26 

15710 

15150 

H.S. B 

86 82 61 

76 44 18 

16890 

II.S. C 

Beak 85 

36 33 36 

7(V 42 37 

16030 

„ 86 

36 37 35 

76 41 34 

18W 

„ 87 

86 37 47 

76 44 28 

18640 

„ 88 

86 81 19 

76 43 42 

19440 

.. 89 

36 31 50 

76 42 44 

19350 

. „ 90 

86 85 82 

76 44 48 

18070 

„ 91 

36 27 18 

76 51 40 

20260 

Camp 23. — Zad. 

B 

H.S. A 

86 47 4 

76 is 50 

13760 

17110 

H.S. B 

86 49 20 

76 30 50 

14250 

H.S. C 

86 48 41 

76 80 50 

14100 

^ H.S. D 

86 48 10 

76 31 22 

14310 

H.S. E 

86 47 81 

76 81 4 

15320 

Peak 97 

36 88 21 

76 59 14 

23060 

„ 98 

i 36 58 15 

i 76 25 14 

: 18320 

,, 99 

37 9 12 

' 76 15 48 

... 

100 

: 37 8 13 

76 15 88 

i 17580 

„ 101 

i 37 4 8 

: 76 15 21 

! 17670 

.. 102 

i 37 2 18 

76 11 7 

; 18070 

„ 103 

36 59 1 

76 11 37 

1871M) 

„ 104 

37 5 0 

1 76 16 48 

17340 

Camp 24. — Kukalung Pass. 

B 

1 36 39 39 

i 

1 76 48 5 

1 

: 17090 

H.S. A 

Peak 92 

^ 36 40 18 

! 

76 41 29 

164()0 

1 16570 

„ 99 

36 39 38 

i 76 48 48 

: 18820 

94 

36 57 35 

1 76 25 59 

I 20750 

„ 95 ; 

36 51 17 

i 76 33 52 

i 18820 

96 

36 47 52 

1 76 89 50 

: 18430 

Camp 67. — Ciiaka. 

B 

H.S. A 

36 31 19 

i 80 48 52 

i 

6m 

II.S. B 

36 28 47 

i 80 49 19 

6510 

H.S. C 

; 36 31 30 

1 80 45 11 

7000 

Takila^li Tagh (A), or 1 
Kiuii Lun No. 2, > 

I 

36 29 34 

i 80 25 26 

i 
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Hill Btations and PeakB. 

Latitude N. 

Longitude E. 

Height. 

• 

o 

f 


o 

t 

ir 

Feet. 

Takilagh Tagh (B) 

36 

30 

33 

80 

24 

58 


Takilagh Tagh (C) 

36 

31 

■2 

80 

24 

19 


Peak 120 

86 

82 

46 

80 

31 

2 


„ 121 

36 

38 

31 

80 

33 

5 


122 

36 

4 

42 

80 

10 

24 


128 

36 

3 

22 

80 

10 

46 


„ 124 

36 

2 

44 

80 

18 

50 


148 

35 

58 

48 

81 

0 

23 


Camp 73. — Nkak Polu. 







• 

B ■ 

36 

18 


81 

30 

15 

10520 

H.B. A 

36 

15 

80 1 

81 

29 

41 

10270 

Peak 1 

36 

9 

37 

81 

46 

0 

15800 

2 

36 

7 

57 

81 

45 

2 

16650 

» 8 

36 

6 

10 

81 

41 

18 

18400 

.. 4 

36 

1 

49 , 

81 

38 

5 

• • • 

I? 

»l •' 

36 

1 

44 

81 

37 

3 

20080 

8 

86 

1 

37 

81 

31 

0 

15930 

9 

35 

58 

50 

81 

28 

5 

... 

„ 10 

35 

58 

32 

81 

26 

57 

20340 

„ 11 

36 

3 

39 

81 

25 

31 

18810 

« 12 

35 

57 

41 

81 

10 

54 

21360 

18 

35 

58 

37 

81 

9 

17 

1 

Camp 84. — Kaka Sai. 








B : 

36 

47 

51 

83 

51 

9 


H.8. A 


... 





10860 

H.S. B 

36 

46 

33 

83 

50 

44 

i 

Peak 16 

1 36 

50 

12 

83 

55 

28 

1 

17 

: 36 

50 

34 

84 

3 

39 

14750 

„ 18 

i 36 

45 

40 

84 

10 

48 

17450 

,, 19 

! 36 

45 

5 

84 

9 

48 

16300 

,, 20 

36 

43 

9 

84 

0 

39 

I 14150 

„ 21 

1 36 

48 

24 

83 

55 

28 

i 13700 

,, 28 

36 

42 

25 

83 

51 

19 

i 12900 

„ 24 

36 

42 

41 

83 

52 

16 

13050 

Camp 93. — Yepal Unoub. 








B 

35 

39 

37 

82 

10 

37 

14950 

Camp 97.— Akbu. 







! 

B 

35 

41 

41 

81 

48 

47 

• •• 

H.S. A 

35 

41 

54 

81 

46 

32 1 

16980 

H.S. B 

35 

40 

15 

81 

46 

39 I 

17140 

H.S. C 

• 35 

39 

17 

81 

46 

25 1 

16390 


26 
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Hill Stations and Peaks. 

Latitude N. 

{ Longitude E. 

Height. 

« 

0 t tt 

0 ‘ ^ tf 

Feet. 

H.S. D 

85 42 15 • 

81 46 26 

16890 

Peak 28 

85 58 7 

81 21 22 

20420 

» 80 

85 50 31 

81 88 51 

18680 

81 

85 84 17 

81 48 44 

19790 

82 

86 62 41 

.82 0 46 

20170 

„ 88 

85 44 17 

81 18 18 

20470 

,, 84 

85 81 21 

81 6 44 

21860 

86 

85 80 57 

81 11 15 

21270 

„ 87 

85 55 88 

80 54 51 

i 

c „ 40 

85 86 21 

81 45 0 

... 

48 

86 81 65 

81 88 15 

20280 

„ 44 

86 81 61 

81 87 48 

20040 

„ 46 

85 29 88 

81 28 80 

20250 

„ 47 

85 89 54 

81 61 12 

... 

„ 48 

85 58 1 

82 1 48 

19140 

„ 60 

Camp 98. 

85 26 51 

81 25 21 

21040 

'» 

B 

•.. 

... 

••• 

H S. A 

85 41 2 

81 58 8 

17660 

H.S. H 

85 40 21 

81 52 51 

18250 

H.S. C 

85 89 45 

81 54 28 

18150 

H.S. D 

85 41 17 

8i 54 51 

17890 

H.S. E 

85 88 55 

81 54 18 

18160 

Peak 2f> 

85 44 10 

81 58 58 

18690 

„ 26 

35 52 20 

81 50 50 

19690 

„ 27 

85 51 8 

81 44 1 

19880 

„ 52 

35 87 80 

82 24 16 

21660 

„ 53 

85 41 14 

81 55 18 

20600 

„ 56 

85 26 6 

82 19 9 

21220 

„ m 

85 59 49 

81 89 22 

21320 

„ 58 j 

85 59 42 

81 89 2 

21820 

„ 59 

85 59 19 

81 89 7 

21820 

„ 60 

85 59 48 

81 42 10 

21020 

no 

85 84 39 

82 16 14 

21810 

Sp. E. of 42 (1) 

85 89 24 

82 25 28 

22810 

(2) 

85 89 29 

82 21 25 

22040 

Gamp 99. 




B .• 

... 

... 

... 

H.S. A 

86 0 8 

82 31 55 

16100 

H.S. B 

85 58 88 

82 81 88 

15980 

H.S. C 

85 59 22 

82 84 8 

16140 

Peak 67 

85 89 28 

82 26 25 

22160 

„ 68 

85 48 17 

82 29 84 

20660 

,, 69 

86 11 45 

82 20 9 

20400 

,. 70 

86 11 81 

1 

82 25 41 

20810 
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Hill Stations and Peaks. 

Latitude N. | 

Longitude E. 


• 

• 

o' » ' 

o ' •! 

i Feet. 

Peak 71 

86 11 48 

82 26 49 

20880 

„ 72 

86 13 28 1 

82 86 26 

: 20490 

„ 78 

86 18 84 

82 40 18 

20880 

M 74 

86 14 4 : 

82 42 20 

; 20760 

, ,, 76 

86 18 48 : 

82 48 11 

20880 

,, 76 

85 85 49 

82 89 16 

20060 

Gahp 100. 




B 

... 

. . . 

. . . 

H.S. A 

... 

. . . 

16880 

H.S. B 

8S 50 25 

82 17 9 

17780 

Peak 41 

86 12 52 

82 5 25 

! 21660 

„ 63 

85 89 18 

82 22 1 

‘ 22690 

„ 66 

86 12 59 

82 5 44 

21850 

78 

85 27 54 

82 4 28 

20080 

,, 79 

85 28 1 

81 57 28 

21200 

Camp 109. — Camp 15 op 1896. 




B 

... 

... 

16480 

H.S. A 

84 54 88 

81 42 1 

16660 

H.S. C 

84 52 54 

81 40 59 

17250 

H.S. D 

84 52 49 

81 42 8 

17000 

Peak 82 

35 22 2 

81 85 59 

22150 

„ 88 

85 15 16 

81 51 4 

20850 

„ 84 

84 82 49 

81 85 86 

20870 

„ 85 

84 52 28 

81 50 26 

17640 

„ 86 

84 52 22 

81 50 12 

17610 

„ 87 

84 59 25 

•81 52 80 

18480 

Mark at of Yeuhil-Kul 

84 55 17 

81 40 85 

16090 

8p- B (1) 

84 58 11 

80 59 18 

... 

Camp 110. 




B 

... 

... 

... 

H.S. A j 

84 58 52 

81 51 28 

18120 

H.S.B. 1 

84 52 27 

81 50 28 

17660 

H.S. C ! 

84 59 22 ’ 

81 48 85 

18800 

Peak 42 .' i 

i 85 88 59 ^ 

82 22 10 

22760 

„ 88 

85 34 7 i 

82 28 48 

’ 22850 

„ 89 

85 12 59 i 

82 20 80 

: 20080 

„ 90 

85 12 51 ! 

82 21 48 

20100 

„ 92 

84 46 88 i 

82 25 9 

20640 

„ 98 

84 44 20 ! 

82 28 16 

^ 20750 

„ 94 

84 48 58 

82 28 81 

' 20490 

„ 96 

1 85 14 54 

81 45 89 

20010 

„ 97 

85 22 81 

81 86 10 

22070 

98 : 

85 29 48 

81 37 16 

21910 
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Hill Stations and Peaks. 

latitude N. 

1 Longitude E. 

Height. 


o » M 

! O » c »» 

Feet. 

Peak 99 

84 56 0 

1 82 87 41 

; 17580 

„ 100 

84 51 40 

' 82 45 45 

j 18760 

„ 103 

1 84 40 19 

82 21 46 

20260 

„ 104 

i 85 38 55 

82 28 42 

22700 

Camp 112. — Nkab IUba Hatun | 

• 


« 


... 

16850 

H.S. A 

85 80 24 

81 52 18 

16980 

H.S. B 

35 29 8 

1 81 56 52 

17860 

. H.S. C 

85 28 24 

1 81 58 50 

17670 

Peak 54 

85 35 37 

I 82 16 34 

22190 



85 88 11 

82 18 18 

20850 

„ 64 

85 88 56 

1 82 20 45 

22070 

„ 105 

85 28 40 

81 48 48 

20950 

106 

85 80 48 

81 45 59 

20850 

„ 107 

85 84 12 

81 48 51 

19830 

„ 111 

35 27 89 

82 4 20 

20050 

» 112 

35.28 28 

82 4 59 

' 20110 

Camp 116. — At To Pass. 




H.S. A 

85 52 28 

81 81 7 

17580 

H.S. B 

85 52 44 

81 29 51 

17420 

Plain Station C 

85 50 1 

1 81 28 58 1 

1 16310 

Peak 114 

85 58 50 

i 81 28 82 : 

19820 

„ 116 

36 0 8 

81 89 4 ’ 

21840 

„ 118 i 

86 1 88 

81 86 58 1 

20280 

„ 119 ; 

85 59 2 

81 80 59 1 

18290 

Camp 120. — GombaA.. 

B 


i 


H.S. A ! 

87 82 49 

75 ^ 10 j 

15140 

H.S. B : i 

87 81 11 

75 44 45 1 

18220 

H.S. C j 

87 86 20 

75 46 23 

18940 

Peak 125 

87 48 25 

75 41 53 

16920 

,, 127 ! 

38 12 22 

75 9 19 

22240 

„ 128 ; 

37 41 48 

75 12 1 

... 

„ 129 ;. i 

87 88 46 

75 12 15 

... 

„ 180 1 

87 29 88 

75 88 49 

18180 

181 j 

37 28 20 

75 33 50 

18240 

141 ! 

87 80 88 

75 54 22 ' 

18190 

Camp 162. — Kashgar. 




B 



... 

H.S. A 

89 32 47 

. 75 57 22 

5120 

Mt. Kun^^ar (highest pk.) 

88 89 26 

75 24 4 

28580 

Mt. Chakkarakul, E. pk. 

88 50 19 

75 11 19 

21480 

„ W. pk. 1 

88 51 49 

75 8 54 

22070 
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CO-ORDINATES OP PAMIR PEAKS. 




Ref. 
No. on 
Vamir 
Chart. 

Name of Peak. 

Latitude 

N. 

Longitude 

K. 


! 

• • 

o t »» 

a 1 n 

1 

Tagharma highest of) 


t 


3 Sp. (identical with > 
Muz Tagh Ata y 

88 16 42‘5 

75 9 32-8 ] 

2 

Tagharma double sp. ... 

38 14 0-0 

75 9 12-5 ! 

3 : 

Pamir 5 h 

1 37 33 56-19 

75 12 14-72 i 

4 

Pamir 6 h 

! 37 28 12-4 

75 9 39-4 ; 

5 

Taghdumbash h 

1 37 23 8-2 

75 9 20-6 ; 


Height. 


Foot. 

24321 ^:= 

244001 

22780 

20722 

18711 

18060 


• Ah corrected b}* Colonel Wahab in November, 1899. 
t As determined by Captaiji Deasy. 

1. The longitude of Comp 63 (Khotan) has been deduced from 
Camp 67. The values by A. and C. chronometers being 79 58' 32" 
and 79” 58' 2" respectively, their mean has been adopted as 
longitude of Camp 63. The probable error in longitude, neglecting 
the probable en'or of the initial longitude, is 10". 


2. The longitude of Camp 37 (Kolkaclii, Yarkand) from Camp 120, 
through Camps 124, 134, 26, 29, 47, and 3;% was found to be 
77" 19' 24" ; that directly from Camp 120 (using some selected I'ates) 
was found to be 77 19' 55" ; but from Captain Trotter’s station in 
Yangi Shahr it was found to be 77 19' 10" : the last has been 
adopted as the longitude of Camp 37. The probable error in longi- 
tude, neglecting the probable error of the initial longitude, is 2". 

3. The difference of height between the mark at edge of Yeshil Kul 
Lake and B end of Camp 109 (which is the former height of the lake) 
is 359 feet. 

4. The difference between Camp 63 of 1896 and the old levcd of the 
lake is 867 feet. 
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HEIGHTS OF PASSES. 


Gamp from 

wliioh Heififbt Name of Pass. Height, 

was deduced. 


1 

7 

10 

18 

22 

26 

26 

81 

48 

48 

89 

92 

94 

96 

102 

107 

114 

117 

120 

128 

128 

129 

131 

184 

las 

189 

140 

140 

141 
144 
149 


Eilik 


Topa 

Kukalang 

Pyek 

(Hung 

Sandal Dawan 
ArpaTalak ... 
Chiung Tung 

Atish 

Pass 

11 

11 

n 


11 

At-to 

Pichaniart ... 

Thong 

Sargon 

Sharnoz 

Shamdtagal ... 
Adain TuayuioH 

Mamiucul 

Yurghanak ... 

k^irzanak 

Yatinikozik ... 

Eurainat 

Tarsi 

Kesin .;. 

Khandar 


Kjjnjardb 

Tlisu, or Ilighsn 


j 15850 

! 14950 

I 16750 

10650 
15500 
I 15800 

: 18550 

i 16000 

i 12400 

I 18500 

16500 
16700 
17850 
17000 
16850 
178.50 
; 16a50 

16600 
18600 
14000 
11500 
18100 
12500 
16050 
16550 
15500 
14800 
15550 
14400 
18800 
12900 
I 16540 



APPENDIX II 

ZOOLOGICAL 

[From tlie Pboceedings of the Zoological Society ok London 
March 6fch, 1900.J 


On a small Collection of Mammals obtained by Captain 
Deasy in South Chinese Turkestan and Western Tibet. 
By G. B. H. Barkbtt-Hamilton, P.Z.S. 

The small collection of mammals which is dealt with in the 
present paper includes only 16 specimens of 6 species, all rodents. 
These are, however, of considerable interest^ since, apart from the 
localities in which they were procured, two of them, a Vole and a 
Jerboa, which I have named respectively Microlm lama and Dipus 
deasyi, belong to hitherto undcscribed forms. A third is the 
extraordinary Euahoreutes naso, described by Mr. W. L. Sclater in 
1890 from specimens obtained by the Hon. Charles Ellis somewhere 
in Eastern Turkestan. The acquisition of examples of this species 
(and genus) adds a valuable novelty to the collection of mammals in 
the British Museum, whither Capt. Deasy’s specimens have found 
their way. 

The following is a list of the specimens 

Mbriones gbyptobhinus Blanford, J. A. S. Bengal, ii. p. 108 
(1876). 


No. 99.11.5.1. <f. Kara Sai, Chinese Turkestan, 9th July, 1898, 
altitude 9,600 ft. 
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Migbotus (Altigola) LABfA, sp. nov. 

a & ft. No. 97.1.21.8 A 4. SS6 miles south-east of Lake AinaSho, 
W. Tibet, altitude 16,000 ft., August, 1897. t 

y No. 99. 11.5.2, “Gamp, 1898,*.’ Chinese Turkestan, altitude 
16,500 ft., August 8th, 1898. 

Native name, “ Such Kun.” 

Type, no. 97.1.21.8. 

Description. External characters similar to those of M. stracheyi 
Thos., b^t with the teeth and posterior termination of the palate 
very like those of M. roylei Ogilvie. Agrees with M. alhicauda True 
in that liiTi has 8 salient angles, but has the tail far shorter. 

Dimensions of the type (in millim.) : — Dried shin. Head and 
body 115 ; tail 12 ; hind foot with claws 19'5 ; hind foot without 
claws 8 ; ear 11. 

Shull (damaged posteriorly)-— zygomatic breadth 14'5; length of 
nasals 8*5 ; palatal length 14*5 (from posterior termination of palate 
to anterior margin of incisors). 

The specimen y appears to be the young of this form. 

DiPUS DKASYi, sp. nov. 

Type, No. 99.11.5.8. ? , Nura, Chinese Turkestan, 1,500 ft., 

6th October, 1818 (original number 78). 

Description. In external appearance resembles D. loftusi Blanford, 
but the colour of the upper surface is richer and not so brown 
the exact tint being somewhere between “ Ecru drab “ and “ Fawn 
colour ” 

Shull resembles that of D. lay opus Licht., but the teeth are 
more massive and their pattern less complicated. 

Dimensions of the type— head and body 125; tail 160;" hind 
foot 59; ear 18. (All taken ^from the dried skin.) 

This is a very distinct Jerboa, with no very near known ally, 
and a detailed description of which would be unnecessary. I have 
pleasure in connecting it with the name of its discoverer. 

* llidgway, “Nomenclature of Colours/.’ 1886, pi. iii, 
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DiPUs, dp. inc. 

1^8. 99.11.5.4 & 5. 2 males, imm., Kotaz Langar, near Khotan, 
Turkestan,^ 4,700 ft., Sth October, 1898. 

The immaturity of these two specimens prevents their satisfac- 
tory determination ; they may be the young of />. deasy-L 


^UCHORBUTKS NASO, W. L. Sclater, P. Z. S. 1890, p. 610. 

Nos. 9S.11.5.6, 7 & 8. 9 . Ak Langar on the Yarkand-Khotan 

Boad, altitude 4,500 ft., 3rd July, 1898. 

Native name# “ Sarok Kuruk *’ (“ Brown Tail ”). 

The original specimens of Eurhoreutes naso, although known to 
be from Eastern or Chinese Turkestan, had no exact locality 
attached to them. It is satisfactory to have this deficiency supplied 
by Captain Deasy's specimens. The Ak Langar is a Itest-liousc. 
The specimens were obtained in the night, so that, although Captain 
Deasy states that the animal was very common, he is unable to give 
any details as to its habits. 


OcHOTONA LADACKNSiH, Giinthcr, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, 
xvi. p. 281 (1875)- 

No. 99.11.5.9. <r. Yepal Ungur, Chinese Turkestan, 15,000 ft., 

22nd July, 1898. 

No. 99.11.5.19 & 11, tw’O females. Ditto, ditto, 20th July, 1898. 

No. 99.8.10.1. Zad Kulan Urgi, Chinese Turkestan, altitude 
12,800 ft., 25th December, 1897. 

No. 97.1.21.1. 25 miles S.E. of Lake Aru Cho, W. Tibet. 

No. 97.1.21.2. Ditto, ditto. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE ON BOTANICAL COLLECTIONS. 
])y Edmund G. Baker, F.L.S., British Museum. 

The plants from Capt. Beasy’s first expedition were received 
at Kew, in February, 1897, and were determined by members of 
the Herbarium Staff. 

Among the more interesting of the plants collected on this 
expedition (the Botanical collecting on this journey being under 
the charge of Mr. Arnold Pike), may be mentioned Banunculua 
ainnlisj Hemsley (figured in Hooker's leones, tab. 2586), a species 
closely related to B, involucalua, Maxim, and Senedo {Creman- 
thodium) Deaayi, Hemsley (Hooker, leones, tab. 2587), gathered 
at Horpa Cho at a height of 17,500 feet. 

On the second expedition, Capt. Deasy commenced collecting 
in Hunza in October, 1897, and continued to collect in Chinese 
Turkestan and Northern Tibet. The plants on this occasion were 
determined by members of the Staff of the Botanical Depai^ment 
of the Natural History Museum. Among the more interesting may 
be mentioned Caragana fruteacena, D.C., var. ttirfanenaia, Krasn, 
from foot of Ak Chalak Tagh, Kerian Mountains, previously col- 
lected by Przewalski at Chotan ; a dwarf Potentilla, near Aksu, 
which I was at first inclined to consider as a new species, but is, 
perhaps, only an unnamed montane variety of the very polymor- 
phic and widely spread P. aericea, Linn. ; Laciuca (Brachyrhampua) 
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Deaayi^ S. Moore, from Aksu, a very remarkable species bearing 
an extraordinary likeness to a Crepis of the section GlomerataB 
(Mr. Moore states the resemblance extends even to the partial 
union of the involucral loaves, and that its true affinity was not 
suspected until the achenes <;ame under examination) ; Polygonum 
Deasyi, Bendle,*** a member of Meisner* * H section Amblygonon from 
Northern Tibet ; Allium con sang uineumt Kunth, var. roseum, 
Bendle,'*' from fSarok Tuz Valley; Festuca riihra^ L., var. rohiista^ 
Bendle,^' from Shiran Maidan Hunza; Festuca Deasyi^ Bendle,*^' 
allied to F. sihirira Hackel, from the Plateau near Pohi. 

It is impossible, in a brief summary, to refer to near^ all the 
points of botanical interest afforded by the collections. Take, for 
example, the first plant occurring in each list : Clematis orient a Us, 
Linn., i)erhaps the most widely distributed of the known species 
of the genus. The type was figured by Dillenius in the Hortus 
Elthamensis, tab. 110, from a specimen brought from the East 
by Tournefort, thus showing the plant was known in this country 
in 1732. Many varieties have been described, as it is an ex- 
tremely variable plant. Var. arnttifolm^ Hk. f. & T., is mentioned 
(in Henderson and Hume’s “ Lahore to Yarkand ”) as common in 
Yarkand and in the ravines above Sanju. Var. iangutica, Max. 
(Bot. Mag., tab. 7710) was collected by Capt. Deasy on his first 
expedition; and on the second expedition, at Chaka a plant was 
collected which is intermediate between sub-sp. tibetica, O. Kuntze 
and var. tangutica, Max. A very interesting find, of possibly far- 
reaching significance, is that of a plant ^which was collected at 
Aksai Chili, near Yepal Ungur, and was determined by Dr. Bendle 
to be Zostera marina, L. This maritime species occurs here at 
an altitude of 16,500 feet. Tn a certain number of cases, addi- 
tional information is afforded by the collection in regard to our 
previous knowledge of the geographical range of the Central 
Asiatic species. The details con be seen in the subjoined lists, and 
as the Flora of Chinese Turkestan especially, is but poorly repre- 
sented in our National Herbaria, collections from this region are 
of great value. The Flora of the country traversed by Capt. 
Deasy is not a rich one; in point of mere number of species it 
cannot in any way compare with that of the countries to the 
South, East, and West. We have in the South, India with a 
Flora which has been recently computed at 13,000 species ; from 
the collections of the Abb4 Delavay, Dr. Henry, and Mr. Thomas 

* Descriptions of these plants will be found in the Journal of Botany, 

1900, p. 428, &c. 
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Hancock we know the West of China also to be rich. The country to 
the west of Chinese Turkestan, Turkestan proper, has been carefully 
explored by the Bussians — ^it has been found to be richer tha:|^ Chinese 
Turkestan, but the Flora, which was begun by Hegel, has only been 
completed as regards a small number pf Natural Orders. Perhaps 
the most careful comparison of Central Asiatic Floras was that 
made by the late Dr. Maximowicss in a paper which appeared in 
the Bulletin du Congr^s international de botanique et d*horticulture 
fl St. Petersbourg, 1884.** The Mongolian Flora, which includes 
that of Chinese Turkestan, he then estimated at 1623 Phanerogams 
and Vascular Cryptogams, CompositsD, Lcguminosse, and GraminesP 
being the fuost largely represented Natural Orders. 

We cannot conclude without congratulating Capt. Dcasy on the 
collections he has made in a country which is so little known 
botanically, and which furnishes an interesting link of connection 
between the Floras of the countries lying to the North, South, 
East, and West, which are comparatively well known. 


CAPTAIN 1)KASY*S FIRST EXPEDITION TO TIBET, 1896. 


Collected by Mit. Arnold Pike. 

IDENTIfTRD THE ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


DICOTYLEDONS. 


POLYPKTALyK. 


No. 

Name. ' 

Place. 

Altitude. 

Feet. 

1 

Clematis oriental] s, Ltnn.y var. tangutica. 




Maitim. ... 

Camp 41 

14400 

2 

Ranunculus similis, Hemsl, 

» 13 

16600 

3 

„ tricuspis, Maxim 

,, 23 

17000 

4 

„ Cymbalarite, *Pur8h 

„ 10 

16400 

5 

,, pulchellus, C, A. Meyer 

„ 29 

16200 

6 

,, lobatus, Jayjquem 

.. 32 

■ 16800 

7 

„ involucratus, Maxim. 

„ 10 

16400 

8 

Corydalis Hendersoni, Hemsl 

3 

17100 

9 

Parrya lanuginosa, Hoo.^p. /. Thoms. ... 

12 

17000 

10 

Cheiranthus himalayensis, Camh. 

22 

17300 
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No. 

Name. 

Place. 

11 

Alyssum caneHcens, DC 

Camp 26 

12 

Dfaba alpina, Lirin. 

f f 

— 

13 

„ n • n var. algida, Hegel ... 


— 

14 

Sisymbrium humile, (1 A, Meyer 


25 

15 

Eutrema? Przewalskii, Afaxtm. 

»» 

10 

16 

Christolea orassifolia, Camh 


36 

17 • 

Braya ittiiflora, Hooi. f. rf* Thoms. 

n 

6 

18 

„ sinensis, Hemsl 


10 

19 

Capsella Thomsoni, Hook. /. 


23 

20 

Dilophia salsa, Thoms 


32 

21 

Lychnis apetala, Linn 

»» 

i 

22 

Arenaria musciformis. Wall 


6 

23 

„ Stracheyi, Edgew 


32 

24 

Myricaria prostrata. Hook. f. 

»» 

30 

25 

Thennopsis inOata, Camh. 

tf 

14 

26 

Astragalus sp 

»» 

6 

27 

,, ,, 


3 

28 

Oxytropis microphylla, DC 

»» 

6 

29 

„ „ „ var. elatior 


41 

30 

M sp 

M 

3 

31 

Potentilla fruticosa, Linn 

»» 

— 

32 

„ sericca, Linn.^ var. polyschista, 

Lehm. 


6 

33 

„ scricea, Linn., var 


- 

34 

Chaiinerliodos sabulosa, Bunge 


24 

35 

Saxifraga parva, ... 

n 

32 

36 

Scdum Bhodiola, DC 

n 

23 

37 

„ tibeticum, jffooA*. /. d- Thorns.^ var. 
Stracheyi, Clurke 

»* 

3 

P8 

Selinum striatum, Benth 

11 

29 

39 

GAMOPKTAL.E. 

Aster Bowerii, Hemsl ' 

11 

11 

40 

„ tibeticus, Hook. f. 


— 

41 

Lcontopodiuiu alpinum. Cass 

•1 

11 

42 

Tanacetum fruticulosum, Ledfh 

11 

37 

43 

„ tibcticum, Hook.f. Thoms. 

11 

15 

44 

Artemisia Wellbyi, Hemsl. d H. //. W. 
Pearson (ined.) 

•1 

23 

45 

„ salsoloidcs, Willd 

11 

-- 

46 

„ macrocephala, Jacquem, 

'1 

37 

47 

Senecio goringensis, Hemsl. 

11 

29 
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Altitude. 

Feet. 

16100 


16100 

16400 

15200 

17000 

16400 

17000 

16800 

17000 

16800 

16900 

16200 

17000 

17100 

17000 

14400 

17100 


17000 

16700 

16800 

17000 

17100 

16200 


17000 

17000 

150(K) 

16200 

17000 

]5000 

16200 
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No. 

Name. 

Place. 

Altitude. 

Feet. 

48 

Senecio Deasyi, Hemal 

Camp 12 

17000 

49 

Saussurea bracteata, Decne 

yy 


16800 

50 

„ subulata, Clarke 

yy 

7 

16900 

51 

„ Kunthiana, Clarke 

yy 

— 

— 

52 

„ glanduligera, 8eh,-Bip. 

•y 

18 

16600 

5B 

„ Borocephala, Hook.f, S Thonia. 

yy 

12 

17000 

54 

,, Thoroldi, Hemal, 

c 

yy 

— 

• — 

55 

„ Aster, Hemal. 

y» 

10 

16400 

56 

Crcpis sorocephala, Hemal. 

yy 

— 

— 

57 

,, flexuosa, Clarke | 

yy 

yy 

41 

26 

14400 

16100 

58 

.. sp 

yy 

6 

17000 

59 

Taraxacum lanceolatum, Poir 

yy 

BO 

16900 

60 

„ bicolor, DC 

yy 

26 

16100 

61 

Aiidrosace Chainsejasme, Hoat, var. coro- 





nata. Wait 

yy 

15 

16200 

62 

„ tapete, Maxim. 

yy 

10 

16400 

6B 

Gentiana Thomsoni, Clarke 

yy 

— 

— 

64 

„ tenella, Friea 

yy 

B2 

16800 

65 

„ aquatica, Linn 

yy 

B2 

16800 

66 

„ huiuilis, Steven 

.yy 

B7 

15000 

67 

Pleurogyne brachyanthera, Clarke 

yy 

BO 

16900 

68 

Microula tibetica, Maxim. 

yy 

2B 

17000 

69 

Scrophularia sp 

»y 

— 

— 

70 

Pedicularis longillora, Budolph 

yy 

B7 

15000 

71 

„ cheila^thifolia, Schrenk 

„ 

29 

16200 

72 

Lagotis decumbcus, Bupr. 


12 

17000 

7?r 

Ncpeta longibracteata, Benlh 

yy 

29 

16200 

74 

Dracoccphaluiii heterophyllum, Benth. ... 

yy 

15 

16200 
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75 

Salsola colliiia, Pallas 

yy 

■ — 

— 

76 

Bheum spicifonue,'ijoy/c? 

yy 

15 

16200 

77 

Euphorbia tibetica, Boiaa, 

yy 

— 

— 

78 

Urtica hyperborea, Jacquem 

yy 


' — 

79 

Ephedra distachya, Linn 

yy 

27 

16700 


MONOCOTYLEDONS. 




80 

Allium senesccns, Linn, var 

yy 





81 

Juncus Thomsoni, Buclien. 

yy 

26 

16100 

82 

Kobresia schoenoides, Boeck 

yy 

17 

16800 
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No. 

Name. 

Place. 

Altitude. 

Feet. 

88 

Kobresia Sargentiana, Hemsh ... 

... Camp 17 



84 

Ca^ex incurva. Light/, 

... ,, 

— 



85 

„ rigida, Gooden 

... ,, 




86 

„ Moorcroftii, Falooner ex Boott 

... y, 





87 

Peimisetum flaccidum, Griaeh, ... 




■ 

88 

Stipa orientalis, Trin 





89 • 

„ pufpurea, Griaeb 

... ,, 

— 

— 

90 

Deyeuxia compacta, Munro 

... y. 

— 

— 

91 

Diplaohne Thoroldi, Sta^f 

... ,y 

— 

— 

92 

Poa attenuata, Trin, 

... y, 





98 

Atropis distans, Griaeh, (fonna iiana) 

... yy 


— 

94 

Festuca valesiaca, Schleich, 

... ,, 

10 

16400 

95 

Elymns sibiricus, Linn 

... yy 

— 

— 

96 

„ junceus, Fiach 

... yy 

— 

— 


ENUMERATION OF PLANTS COLLECTED ON SECOND 
EXPEDITION, 1897-98-99. 


DICOTYLEDONS. 

POLYVETALJt:. 


By Edmund 0. Baker, F.L.S. 


No. 

Name. 

^ Locality. 

Altitude 

Feet. 

1 

Clematis orientalis. L.var. between ) 




sub-sp. tibetica, 0. Kuntze, and > 
var. tangutica, Max. ... } 

Chaka 

6700 

2 

Ranunculus Cymbalaria, Pursh 

Karghalik 

4500 


»» n » ••• 

Yepal Ungur ... 

14850 

8 

Ranunculus pulchellus, C. A. Meyer 

Aksu 

15700 

4 

Delphinium sp. 

near Kara Targaz 

4800 

5 

Berberis integeniina, Bmige 

Chaka 

7000 

6 

Hypecoun Icptocarpum, Hk. f . & ) 
Thoms ) 

Polu 

8300 

7 

Cheiranthus himalayensis, Camb.?... 

Camp 101 

16100 

8 

Alyssum canescens, DC 

KizilChup 

15600 

9 

Sisymbrium humile, C. A. Meyer ... 

Yepal Ungur ... 

14850 

10 

Braya uniilora, Hk. f. & Thoms. ... 

SarokTuz Valley 

18500 

11 

Brassica Napus, Linn 

Boghaz Langar 

5500 

12 

Malcolmia Africana, R. Br 

Chaka 

6700 

18 

Capsella Thomsoni, Hk. f 

Aksu 

15700 
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Altitude 

No. 

Name. 

Locality. 

Feet. 

14 

Lepidium ruderale, Linn 

Polu 

10800 

15 

Dilopbia salsa Hk. f. & Thoms. 

SarokTuzVajley 

185d0 


If »» 

Aksu 

15700 


1» »» 19 • ••• 

Shor Kul 

14800 

16 

Capparis spinosa, Linn 

Hunza Valley ... 

9400 

17 

Silene conoidea, Linn. 

Polu 

8200 

18 

Lychnis apetala, Linn. ... | 

Shiran Maidan, 
Hunza 

18000 


,, ,, ... ... ... 

near Aksu 

16000 

19 

Lepyrodiclis holosteoides, Linn. ... 

Polu 

8200 

20 

A|^enaria musciformis, Wall 

Aksu 

15700 

21 

Montia fontana, Linn. ... | 

Taghdumbash, 

Pamir 

14000 

22 

Tamarix Pallasii, Des. f 

Ehotan 

4500 


»» 91 99 ••• 

near Polu 

8200 

28 

Myricaria prostrata, Hk. f. & Thoms. 

Shor Kul 

15000 

24 

Ecauinuria Kashgarica, Bupr. var. ) 
Przcwalskii, Max. ex desciipt. ) 

Tolan Khoja 



Valley 

11000 

25 

Bcanmuria soongorica. Max. ) 

(Hololachne 80 ongorica,Ehrenb.) ) 

near Sorgak ... 

7400 

26 

Nitraria Schobcri, Linn 

Kuyek 

9700 


,, ,, ,, ... ... 

Polu 

8800 


99 99 99 ••• ••• 

Kirian Mts. 

8800 


99 99 99 ••• ••• 

Yulgan Bulok ... 

7600 

27 

Zygophylliim Fabago, Liuii. 

nr. Kara Targaz 

4800 

28 

Zygoi)hyllum Bosowii, J3unge ex } 
descript. ... * ) 

near Sorgak ... 

7400 

29 

Geranium collinuiii, 8teph. forma ... 

Camp 102 

16400 

30 

Medicago lupulina, Linn 

Polu 

8800 

81 

Caragana sp 

Khotan 

4500 

82 

Caraganafrutescens, DC., var. tur- ) 

At foot of Ak 



fanesis, Krasn. ... ... ) 

Chalah Tagh 

8800 

88 

Sphterophysa salsula,' DC 

near Polu 

8200 


99 99 99 ••• 

Tugrok Langar 

7000 


99 99 99 ••• 

Yulgan Bulok ... 

7600 

84 

Astragalus alpinus, J.iinn 

Polu 

' 8200 


99 99 99 f ••• ••• 

near Kara Sai ... 

10500 

85 

Astragalus sp. 

Plateau nr. Polu 

10800 


99 99 ••• ••• ••• 

Kara Sai 

9500 

86 

99 99 ••• ••• ••• 

Plateau nr. Polu 

10800 

37 

Astragalus strictus, Graham 1.. 

near Aksu 

16500 

88 

Astragalus Thomsonionus, Benth.... 

Sarok TuzValley 

18500 

89 

Astragalus tibetanus, Benth. 

Yayek 

9700 
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No. 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 


47 


48 

49 

50 

51 

52 


‘ Name. 

Oxytropis tatarica, CainbeHfl. 


9* II ... 

OxytTopici chiliophylla, Hoyle forma 

Lathyrus sativuH^ Linn 

Indigofera sp. ? ... * 

Prunus tomentosa, Thunb. 

Prunus doipestica, Linn, fonna 
)?otentilla bifurca, Tiinn. 

II II II ... .. 


II II II ... ... 

Potentilla sericea, Tinn., var. | 

Potcntilla sericoa, Linn., var. ) 

(near var. polyschista, Lehm.) j 
Potcntilla sericea, Linn. var. ) 
Deasyi var. nov.* J 

Hosa xanthina, Lindley 

Chamtcrhodos sabulosa Bunge 

Saxifraga Hirculus, Linn. ... | 

Sedum quadrifiduni, Pall 



401 

Altitude. 

liocality. 

Foot. 

SarokTuz Valley 

IIKXX) 

Kizil Chup 

15600 

Sfirok Tuz Valley 

13500 

near Polii 

8300 

Tugrok Jjaiigar 

7000 

Kliotan 

4500 

Khotan 

4500 

Polu 

8200 

Plateau nr. Polu 

10300 

Sarok TuzValle 3 ' 

13000 

Shiran Maidan^ 


Hunza 

13000 

Kuram Yepchum 

1000 

near Aksu 

16500 

Cliaka 

7000 

Yepal Ungur ... 

15000 

Shiran Maidaii, 


Ilunza 

13000 

Sarok Tu z Valle, y 

13500 


(iAAfOPETAL/K, 


No. 

By Spunckk JaK M. 

Name. 

Moork, B.Sc., F.L.S. 

» 

Locality. 

Altitude. 

Feet. 

53 

Aster hcterochoeta, Bth. 

near Camp 94 . 

. 16000 

54 

Aster Boweri, Hemsl. 

Camp 100 

. 15630 

55 

Calimcris altaica, Nccs. 

Camp 102 

. 16400 

56 

Erigeron uniilorum, Tdnn. var. | Camp 100 

. 15700 
. 15600 


• rotentilla sericea^ Liiiii., var. Deasyi, J3ak. fil. 

Plaiita cie»pitoBa. Caulen brevos graciloB erec*ti vel iidsceiideiites. Folia 
radicalia pinnata, foliolis approximatis parvis siiiiiniis juajoribiis roliqniis 
docresceiitibns obloii^ds vel ovato-oblongis lobatis vel grbsso serratis, folia 
cauliiiia digitatim 3-6 folialata. * 

Hab. Chinese Turkestan, near Aksu in the Kwen Lun llangc. Alt. 16,500 ft. 
In flower .July 26, 1898. 

A dwarf plant, with radical leaves 2-3 cm. long. Leaflets small, siibsessile, 
green above, white tomentose below ; terminal leaflet 6-6 mm. long, reduncles 
1-flowercd. Petals 6, yellow + 5 mm. long. Nearly allied to P. sericea, Linn, 
var. f dasypliylla, Lehmann, Hcv. PoientiU, p. 34 ( — P. dasypliylla, Hnnge). 

27 
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Altitude. 

No. 

Name. 

Locality. 

Feet. 

67 

Leontopodium alpinum, Cass. | 

Valley of Talde 
KolSu 

18000 

68 

Leontopodium alpinum, Cass. ) 
(small mountain fonu) ... ) 

SarokTuzVailey 

18600 

69 

Pulicaria sulviiefolia, Bge. ... « ... 

Atabad ... 

7600 

60 

Artemisia vulgaris, Linn. var. 

near Kilik Pass 

18000 

61 

Artemisia minor, Jacq 

Kizil Chup 

16600 

62 

Artemisia sp. ? (very young) 

Tolan*Khoja ... 

. 8100 

68 

Artemisia desertoriim, Spreng. 

Kizil Chup 

16600 

64 

Tanacctum tibeticurn, Hook. f. & ) 
Thoms ) 

Sarok Tuz Valley 

18000 

66 

S^iussurea glanduligcra, Schz. Bip. 

( 

Kizil Chup 

At Tui, Sarok 

16600 

66 

Saussurea subulata, (.'larke < 

Valley 

16200 


1 

near Camp 94 ... 

16000 

67 

Saussurca Aster, Hcmsl ? ) 

Camp 110, near 



(specimen very young) ... J 

YeshilKul ... 

16800 

68 

Saussurea Thoroldi , Hemsl. 

Aksu 

15700 

69 

Saussurea Thomsoni, Clarke | 

At Tui, Sarok 
Valley 

16200 

70 

Saussurea Eunthiana, Clarke 

Sarok Tuz Valley 

18600 

71 

Saussurea bracteata, Dne 

Aksu 

16700 

72 

Barkhausia flcxuosa, DC. ... | 

Atabad Hunza 
VoUey 

7600 

73 

Barkhausia flexuosa, DC. var. ( 
(small form) ) 

near Camp 94 ... 

16000 

74 

Taraxacum oOicinale, Wigg. 

Hills nr Kara Sai 

10600 

75 

Taraxacum oiFicjnale, Wigg. var. ... 

near Camp 94 ... 

16000 

76 

Taraxacum bicolor, DC 

Shor Kul 

14800 

77 

Launaea sp. ? (specimen imperfect) 

Polu 

8800 

78 

Chondrilla sp. ? (si^ecimcn without ) 

Ttikla Makan, nr. 



flowers) J 

Kara Targaz 

4800 

79 

Mulgcdium tataricum, DC. 

Boghaz Langar 

5600 

80 

Lactuca Dcasyi, S. Moore 

Aksu 

15700 

81 

Scorzonera sp. (specimen very ) 
young) J 

near Polu 

10800 

82 

Androsace Chamsejasme, Host | 

SarokTuzVailey 

18000-18600 


• r 

Hills near Kara 



( 

Sai ... about 10600 

88 

Androsace tapeto, Maxim. ... < 

Sarok Tuz Valley 
between 

Camps 86 & 87 

12000 

84 

Androsace microphylla^ Hook. f. ... 

near Camp 94 ... 

16000 

86 

Glaux maritima, Linn. ... ... 

Khotan ... ... 

4500 
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No. 

Name. 

Locality. 

Altitikle. 

Foet. 

86 

Statice aurea, Linn i 

near Polu 

8300 

. ] 

near Sorgak ... 

7400 

87 

Gynanohum acutum, Linn. i 

near Gircha, 
Hunza Valley 

8900 

88 

Gentiana aquatica, Linn 

near Camp 94 

16000 

89 

Fleurogyne carinthiaca, Griseb. ... 

Aksu 

15700 

90 . 

Pleurogyne diffusa, Maxim. 

Aksu 

15700 

91 

Swertia petiolata, Royle> var. 

Hunza Valley ... 

13000 


( 

Aksu 

15700 

92 

Microula tibctica, Maxim. ... < 

Camp 100 

15600 


( 

Camp 102 

16400 

98 

Convolvulus arvcnsis, Linn. \ 

Polu ... ^.. 

8300 



near Polu 

8300 

94 

Lycium turcomanicum, Fisch. & ) 

Yulgan Bulok ... 

7600 


Mey. J 

Tolan Khoja ... 

8100 

95 

Dodartia orientalis, Linn. ... | 

Outskirts of 
Kliotaii 

4500 

96 

* Pedicularis alashanica, Maxim. | 

Sandy plateau 
W. of Polu ... 

10300 

97 

Pedicularis abrotanifolia, MB. 

Aksu 

15700 

98 

Pedicularis (Kderi, Vahl 

near Camp 94 ... 

16000 

99 

Pedicularis sp. ? (specimen too ) 

Plateau near 



young to deteniiine) ... j 

Polu 

10300 

100 

Phelypica calotropoides, Walp. 

near Mudji 

4400 

101 

Lagotis decumbens, Bupr 

Aksu ... 

15700 

102 

Dracocephalum lietcropbyllum, ) 
Bth f 

SarokTuz Valley 

13000 

108 

Plantago tibctica Hook. f. & ) 

Thoms 3 

• 

Polu 

8300 

104 

Plantago ovata, Forsk 

Polu 

8300 
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Altitmlc. 

No. 

Name. Locality. 

Feet. 

105 

Chenopodiuin album, Linn. ^ | 

9500 

8300 

106 

_ rt k Tkjr t Northern Tibet, 

Eurotia ceratoides, C. A. Mey. < Kul 

15000 

107 

^ . 1 . T ( Atabad Hunza 

Conspermum hyssopifolium, 1 Valley 

( Polu ... 

7600 

8300 


(Very common in sand in bed of Hunza Valley.) 
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Halogeton glomeratus, C. A. Mey. | 
Polygonum aviculare, Linn. j 


Locality. 

Atabad Hunza 
Valley 

Northern Tibeft, 
Camp 101 ... 

Eiria Biv^... 
Northern Tibet, 
Camp lbs ... 
ChaJsa 


Altitude. 

Feet. 


110 Polygonum sibiricum. Laxm. | ffiriaBiver’... 16200 

111 Polygonum Deasyi, Bendle, sp. ) Northern Tibet, 

nov S Camp i!t)8 ... 15600 

112 Polygonum, sp. without flowers ... ChaJsa 6700 

(Thin ropes are said to be made from this plant.) 

r In sandy water- 

118 CalMgonum polygonoides, Linn. < less desert, 

( Nura 6800 

(Native name ** Chekundo ** (Chakandar). An interesting north- 
easterly extension of the distribution of this species known 
hitherto from Egypt, Syria, Persia, Punjab and Scinde.) 

114 angustif<^, Linn. var. ) ... 4600 

oncntalis, Schlect ) 

(Native name ** Jigdachichik.** Common throughout Chinese 
Turkestan). 

115 Euphorbia tibetica, Boiss Sarok Tuz Valley 18000 


MONOCOTYLEDONS. 



By A. B. Bendle, 

M.A., D.Sc. 

Altitude. 

No. 

Name. 

Locality. 

Foot. 

116 

Asparagus vcrticillatus, Linn. 

... Polu 

8800 


(Native name 

“ Ojun.”) 


117 

Allium oreoprasum, Schrenk 

C Plateau near 
( Polu 

10800 


(Native name **Atchku Yowa.”) 

118 Allium conean^e^, Kunth, > garok Tuz VaUey 18000 
var. roseum, llendle, var. nov. j ^ J 


(Indistinguishable from the species except by its rose-coloured 
flowers ; those of the species are described as golden-yellow). 


119 

Juncus membranaceus, Boyle 

... Aksu 

15800 

120 

Triglochin palustro, Linn. ... 

( Northern Tibet, 

( near Camp 94 

16000 

121 

Zostera marina, Linn. 

) Aksai Chui near 



(A very interesting find.) 

) Yepal Ungur 

14850 

122 

Carex Moorkroftii, Falc 

j Shor Kul, 

" ( Northern Tibet 

15000 

128 

Stipa purpurea, Griseb 

( Northern Tibet, 
*• ( Camp 100 ... 

15700 
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No. 

Name. 

Locality. 

Mtitude. 

Feet. 

124 

Stipa splendens, Triu. (= Stipa ) 
^ idtaica, Trin.) ) 

Kara Sai 

9500 

126 

Stipa sp. (Insufficiei^ for specific ) 
determination) ) 

Kara Sai 

9500 

126 

Ghloris barbata, Swartz 

Boghaz Langar 

5500 

127 

Poa alpina, .Linn 

Sarok Tuz Valley 

13500 

128 

Poa attenuate, Trin | 

(Native name, “ Ak Ote ’*) ) 

Plateau near Poll! 

10300 

129 

Festuca ovina, Liim. var. vale- ) 
siaca, Koch j 

Taghdumbash 



Pamir 

14000 

130 

Festuca rubra, Linn. var. robusta, I 
Bendlc, var. nov. 1 

Shiran Maidah 
Hunza Valley, 
near Kilik Pass 

13000 

131 

Festuca Deasyi, Beiidle, sp. nov. j 
(Native name “ Kileb **) ( 

Plateau near Polu 

10300 

132 

Hordeum violace;um, Boiss. 

f 

Kara Sai 
Northern Tibet, 

9500 

133 

Agropyrum Thoroldianum, Oliver < 

Camp 100 ... 

15630 


and Gamp 102 ... 

16400 

134 

Elymus sibiricus, Linn 

Kara Sai 

9500 


^ ( 

Kara Sai 

9500 

135 

Elymus dasystachys, Triiv... < 

Valley of Talde 



I 

Kol Su ... 

13000 


There are also a few grasses represented by leaves only, 
which it is impossible to determine. 



GLOSSARY 


Beg, Tiiiportant native oflicial 
Caravan Bashi, Head of a Caravan 
Chang Tang, Native name for Tibet 
Chow Kuan, District Magistrate 
Cho, Lake 
Dawan, Pass 

Ghi or Ghee, Butter, (often rancid) 

Kara, Black 
Kyang, Wild Donkey 
Kuk Bashi, Head of Canals 
Kul, Ijake 
Lar, Pass 

Marpa, Small one-horse Chinese cart 
Ming Bashi, Head of 1,000 
Oati Bashi, Head of 10 
Sai, Water • 

Sheetai, Chief military oilicer, corresponding to General Oificer Commanding 

Sin Chiang, Chinese name for Chinese Turkestan 

Suttoo, parched barley, ground, (in which there is often plenty of dirt) 

Su, Water 

Taotai, Chief civil ollicer 
Tectai, Chief military ollicer 

Yak dan. Indian-made leather-covered box for camels, ponies, bullocks or mules 
Yangi Shahr, Chinese town 
Yuz Bashi, head of 100 
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AiinuL Kauim, Naik, 1(57, 183, onlcrly 
of the second expedition, volunteers, 
103, liis opinion of the caravan- 
bashi, lOG, a useful man, 314 
Abdul Kbalik, caravan-bashi of the 
second expedition, 103, bad conduct 
of, 104-6, and punishment, 107, his 
transport contract, 346 
Adam Tuamos Pass, elevation of, and 
cold in, 255 

Afghanistan, unsatisfactory political 
state of, 358 

Akbar Khan, Wazir of Gllgit, and the 
trial of Abdul Khalik, 107 
Aksai Chin, the journey to, and pre- 
liminary difliculties, 164-5, arrival 
at, 179, elevation of, 180, Tibet 
entered from, 189 

Aksakal, the, of the Ghini llagh dis- 
trict, sent to the Teetai of Yarkand, 
145 6 

Aksu, temporary Chinese camp at, 320 
Alajoi, didicult track near, 195, loess 
cave at, 197, diiliculties wHh animals 
at, camp near, 314 
Alinora, 62 

Aneroids, defects common to, 87 
An La, route to, from Fobrang, un- 
mapped, 16 

Anshe Tagh peak, not to be identified, 
159 

Antelopes, 42, 49, 71, 176, elevation- 
limit of haunts of, 71, great herds 
of, seen near Gamp, 19., 26, tame- 
ness of near Gamp, 21., 31 ; found 
in Western Tibet, 363 
Apple-dumpling a la llassoula, 42 


ArgAn caravan men from Ijadak, 
merits and demerits of, 4, lying 
habits of, 56 
Arpatalak Pass, 209 
Am Cho, Power’s route north of, 33, 
intermittent tlow of, 32, scenery and 
vegebition near, 34 

Asgan Sal Valley, fruit cultivation in, 
129, view above, 281, visit of vil- 
lagers from, 128 

Astor, pony -men from, troublesome at 
llaltit, 109, dismissal of, ilO 
Astral observations, diilionlties caused 
during by liigh winds, 25 
AstronoDiieal and other preparatory 
studies of Deasy, 2 
Atish Pass, into Tibet, elevation of 
and mountaifis visible from, 175, 
crossed by Deasy, ih. 

Atmospheric conditions, curiously in- 
constant clTects of at various eleva- 
tions, 68 

At To Pass, Camp at, 193, crossing 
of, 318-9, route opened by, from 
Polii to the*Upper Kiria, 173 
At Tiii, 176 

Awras, hills composed of loess and 
pSand, 165 

Ayra or Ara Tash, (Camp 46.), re- 
visited, 281 

Aytash,ford between Taklay and, 143 
Azgar, cultivation at, 120, Kan jut 
occupation of, 261 

Baha Hatun, ruin on the Kiria, 186, 
189, Deasy’s an-ival and illness at, 
322, return journey rid, 192 
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INDEX 


Backliind, Mr., Swedish missionary at | 
Yarkand, 149, 204, first meeting 
with, 180, information furnished ! 
by, on the Chinese and Yarkandis, 
137 

Badakshan, riding-ponies from, 15 j 
Baggage animals, iiUo Yaks), j 
varying powers of, 200 
Baggage, burning of the superfluous, 
42 

Bagh, valleys near, 278 
Bald-headed coot seen near Thokcho 
Kara Camp, 90 

Baltal, rest-house at, 0, 99, locked up, 
100 

Balti traveller frozen to death in the 
Zoji La, 100 

Baltit, capital of Ilunza, 109 
Bandipur, transport animals procured 
from, 104 

Batang, J)casy’.s alleged objective from 
Gerge, HO 

Bazar Dara, fort, at, 119, refusal of 
men to go elsewhere than, 118, route 
to from Sunikwat, 120-1, fords near, 
202, arrival at, 122, garrison of, and 
position of, 122-3 

Begs of Chinese Turkestan, and the 
** squeeze ** system, 332 
Beldiv village, 270 

Bishaii Dass, Wazir of Jjadak, good 
oOices of, 8, 15, 99 

Boortza grass (/\nrutM centtoitlvit) of 
Tibet, 28, used as fuel, 5(i, 92, 238, 
ct pttsshu 

Bower, Capt., Tibetan travels of, 20-1, 
33 

British-Indian Government, a warning 
to, 357 

Bu Kujerab, watch-tower at, and vege- 
tation near, 224-5 

Burangsal, Tajik village, thriving 
aspect of, 271 , 

Burrhel, 259, 361 

Caorr for prisoners, 336 
Caravan-men, points to be regarded 
in engaging, 3 

Carey, Mr. A. D., Tibetan travels of, 
20, 160, 172, 180 

Camps 33. and 34., scarcity of water 
near, 45 

Cangue, the, a form of punishment, 
335, Islam Akun condemned to 
wear, 155 


Chadder Tash, dilficult route from, 
238, wretched camping-ground at, 
238-9 0 

Chadder Valley, ice and snow in, 321 
Chaka Oasis, departure for, 201, 
Aiountains near determined by the 
Indian Survey, 157 
Chang, a drink, 11 

Chang Chenmo, scanty grazing in, 
20, two friends met in returning 
riti, 324 

Changfdnchuk, a good shot, 38, ns 
nurse, 162-3, sent to explore the 
route to Baskam, 114, 116, inac- 
curate reports of, 180, 183, 213, 
useful with the heliograph, 194 
Chang Jja, lofty pass impracticable 
at start of expedition, 11, crossed 
on the return, 99, again on the 
return to Leh, 324 
Changnangma, (Camp 67.)* intermit- 
tent stream near, 80 
Chang Tang, the native name for 
Tibet, 2 

Changzotc, the, of Himis Monastery, 
hospitality of, 11 

Charol or Shemeu Cho, mountains 
near, 72, wild yak near, 363 
Chekundo, {notch 225 
Chicore, (ace olm Bam Chicore), in 
Chinese Turkestan, 362 
diina, map of, seen at Sarok Tiiz, 
174, strict etiquette observed in, 
132 4, unlucky days in, incon- 
venience caused by observance of, 
132 

Chinese interpreters in Chinese 
Turkestan, extortion practised by, 
331 

treatment of animals, 346 

CUnese Turkestan or Sin Chiang, 
agricultural produce of, 340, atti- 
tude of people, as distinguished 
from oflicials, towards British 
travellers, 197, cost of administra- 
tion of, 329, cruel customs con- 
cerning transport 'animals in, 7, 
346,^ disregard for unmounted per- 
sons' in, 158, fuel of, (nee Boortza), 
342, the I'utai of, 328, 331, game 
in, 358, et seq., gold washing in, 
341, industries of, ib., irrigation 
in, 286, 338-9, justice, crime and 
pauperism in, 333-8 ; military forces 
of, 349, distribution of, 354, inspec- 
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tions of and ordnance, 353 ; recent 
slavery in, and forced labour, 
minerals of, 341-2, native belief 
in the medical skill of all Euro- 
pean travellers, 338, preference for 
Chinese rather than llussian govern- 
ment, 357, official name for and 
officials of, 328, their corruptness, 
239, ^31 ; lieuonnil of the expedition 
to, 103 ; postal and telegraphic ar- 
rangements in, 346-8, religion in, 
338, Russian methods in regard to, 
354, et neq.f the Siberia of China, 
customs travellers should confonn 
to in, 130, taxation and “ squeezes ** 
in, 332, trade and traffic in, 342-4, 
transport in, 344-6 

Chin! Ragh, Yarkand, joint-abode of 
Deasy with Macartney and Hen- 
driks, 144 

Chi ling Jangle, the widest part of the 
Raskam valley, 120 

river, one name of the Yarkand 

river, 144 

Chortang valley, difficulties of sur- 
veying in, 278 

Christmas Day, 1898., at Zad, 263 
Chukpa boundary marks, 32 ; raid of 
on Camp 31., 37, operations against, 
38-40; said to be in force near 
Gerge, 60 

Chukyar, Dcasy’s yak-hunt at, 71 
Chumdi, messenger sent forward to 
Yarkand from, 130 
Chungpa pillars of stone, horns, and 
mud near Yeshil Kul, 24 
Church and Phelps, Messrs., predeces- 
sors of Deasy in the Raskam valley, 
118 

Churti watershed, 84 
Cobbold, Captain 11. P., Deasy’s fellow- 
traveller to the Taghdumbash Pamir, 
102, joined by Deasy at ^r4gbal, 
105, illness of at Dak Pari, 108, ob- 
tains a sporting permit from Petrov- 
sky, 111, sport enjoyed by on the 
Pamir, 112, and elsewhere 114 
Coles, Mr. J., R.N., Deasy’s studies 
under, 2 

Commerce of Great Britain in relation 
to Russian movements in Chinese 
Turkestan, 357 

Cordite, uselessness of, in extreme 
cold, 95 

Curzon of Kedlestone, Lord, his map I 


of the Pamirs, etc., 101, in regard to 
Mount Kungur, 290 

Dao MonA.MMEr), murder of Dagleish 
at, 108 

Dagleish, Mr., travels of, in the Polu 
district, 172, 180, murder of at Dad 
Mohammed, 108 

Dak Pari, rest-house, outbreak of Abdul 
Khalik at, 106 

Dal Lake, Kashmir, 6 

Dalai Lama, the, of Lhasa, his Envoy 
Extraordinary received by the Czar, 
358 

Dalbir Rai, sub-surveyor,* second ex- 
pedition, 102, as leader, 115, work of 
at Mazar Sultan, 113, illness of, 125, 
128, 140, 194, deliberate falsitication 
of work and murderous outbreak by, 
190, sent to Kiria for ininishment, 
200, detained ill at Khotan, 202 

Damtang Lungpa, disused workings 
near, 54 

Danga Bash or Tashkurgan river, diffi- 
culty of crossing, 274, Deasy the first 
European in the valley of, 276, ibex 
of, 361 

Dass, the cook on both expeditions, 15, 
able to shoot, 38, his Christmas 
pudding, 263 

Dead, the, disposal of, in Tibet, 7<) 

Deasy, Captain II. H. P., choice of 
region to e.xplorc, 1 , preparations and 
hcliHjrs, *2, preliminary difficulties, 
3, choice of route, 5, companion, 
(see Pike), 5, et paMinif hospitality 
of Captain Ciieiievix - Trench at 
Srinagar, route thence to lich, fi, 7, 
further preparations, 8-10, Leli to 
Eobrang, 15, thence to the Lanak La, 
16-20, survey work obser- 

vations, nocturnal and other, diffi- 
culties of, 25, 68,83,86, mountains 
measured 66, and identified, 73, 
frozen ink, 73 ; illness at Fever 
Camp, 22-3, tlience to Aru Cho, 24, 
32, Camp 31. raided by Chukpas, 37, 
operations against, 38, and punish- 
ment of, 40 ; reducing the baggage, 
41, meeting with the Nomads, 46-9, 
lost in the desert, 50, found by Pike, 
53; journey to Gerge, 54-7, visit 
from the Ponibo of, received by, 59, 
journey to Thurgo and on to Ladak, 
63, et seq., record skull of Ovis 
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Ammon found eM route, 65; yak 
hunt at Chukyar, 71, assistance 
given by Nymget Sring, 75 ; visit to 
llundor, 80, attacked by liundor dog, 

84 ; crossing the Nabo La, 87, loss 
of theodolite near, 88; arrival at 
Niagzu, U2, return to Leh, 96, fare- 
well to Pike and to the caravan, 99, 
end of first journey, 100 
— objective of Second journey, and 
preparations, 102, companion to the 
Pamirs, {see Cobbold), 102, pernon- 
nel of expedition, 103-4, assistance 
of Major Yeilding and equipment, 
105, diiilbultics with the carf^van- 
bashi, 105, his punishment, 107'-8, 
British hospitality at Gilgit, 108, 
journey thence to the Pamirs, 109, 
trouble with the Astori pony men, 
109-10, survey work and its difficul- 
ties, ptiMim, obsei*vations for the 
height of Muz Tagh Ata, 209, and 
for visibility thereof from Kashgar, 
289-90 ; frozen ink, 217, frozen 
candles, 245, region first laid down 
by 281 ; difficult climb at Mazar 
^ultan, 113, journey to Kaskam and 
obstructive natives, 114,^ 116-7, 
sport near the Kungerab Pass, 115, 
arrival in Haskam, 118, difficult 
travelling in the Dozok Dara, 123, 
arrival at Tssok Bulok Agzi, 125, 
journey thence to Tir, across the 
Sandal Dawan, 126-8, Arrival and 
stay at Yarkand, 130-31, a disas- 
trous banquet, » 130-7, relations 
with the Chow Kuan, 132 et seq., 
journey to Kangar, 140, punish- 
ment of officials on return there, 
143, return to and meeting with 
Macartney, 144, verification of 
Trotter’s observations, 145-(», re- 
arrangement of plaps, 146-9, excur- 
sion to the Takla Makan desert, 
149, 154, arrival at Khotan, 155, j 
medical labours at, 156 | 

journey to Polu and excursions 
thence, 157-60, pause near Kiria, 
161, a sick servant nursed by, 
162-4, interview with the Chow 
Kuan of Kiria, 164, his request as 
to the frontier, 165, thence to Kara 
8ai, 166, revolt of the Kiria men, 
167, quarters at Kara Sai, 169, 
journey thence to Tibet, 171, 


search of route to Central Tibet 
from, Polu, 172, Kara Sal to 
Sarok Tuz, ill-health, 176 ; snowy 
mountains seen msar the Kiria 
river, 177, Shor Kul reached, 176 
and revisited, Aksu to Shor Kul, 
survey undertaken between, 179 ; 
plants found near Camp 102., 
183-5; crossing the Kiria, 186; 
Fever Camp revisited and triangu- 
lations connected at, 190, return 
to Aksu, 192; trouble with the 
caravan men near Kha Yak Day, 
195, difficult descent near, 195, 
return to Polu, 197, feast to 
villagers, 198, murderous conduct 
of Dalbir Itai, 199 ; departure from 
to Khotan 202, and Yarkand, 203 
preparations for winter journey to 
Sarikol, 204, difficulties of exchange, 
206, help from the Beg of Sarikol, 
212-3, official obstructiyeness, 
Mariong valley, 219, misleading in- 
formation given as to Nosh Tung, 
220-2, arrival in the Yarkand 
valley, 223, journey to Pil, 227, via 
Pichanyart, 228, the Shamatagle 
pass, 230, rest at Sanglash, Chinese 
suspicions and observations made 
at, 235, 263, 308-12, 320-4, trouble- 
some guides, {see Yul Bash), 237, 
journey to Pilipert, 237-41, over the 
Mama W pass, 245, men’s endurance 
of cold, 246, death of Zamb6k, the 
dog, 247, arrival at Misgan, 250, re- 
turn to Pilipert, 256, at Issok Bulok 
Agzi, 259, hospitable Kirghiz, 261, 
262 ; Christmas and Christmas fare at 
Zad, 263 ; return to Tir, 265, troubles 
of the villagers, 26if, aiiiende honor- 
able made to the Yuz Bash! of, 271, 
official anxiety as to the illness of 
Sonam, 273-278; arrival at Kichik 
Tuno, 273, crossing theTashkurghan 
river, 274-6, journey to Kosarab, 
277-9, crossing the Teriart river, 
279; method of payment adopted 
by, 280; return to Yarkand, 282, 
negociating a bill of exchange, 283-4, 
journey to Kashgar, via. Khan Arik 
route, 284r-9, hospitality met with 
en route, 287-9, stay at Kashgar, 
291, officials at, Chinese Kussian 
and Briti8h,292-5, return to Yarkand 
via Yangi Hissar, 297, delays at start. 
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800-3, once more at Khotan, delays 
thera, 304-6, Macartney’s assistance, 
807, a tiresome official at Polu, 308, 
809, 312, Polv to Yarkand, 810 ; dis- 
missal of Kaju, caravan-bashi, 811 * 
outfit procured at Polu, 212-8, trouble 
with the ponies, 313-4, defects of 
donkeys, 315, accidental death of 
Kasim, -fil? ; crossing the At To ijass, 
818-9, indisposition after, 819-28, 
official hindrances 820-1, storm en- 
countered at Togral Monpo, 822, 
meeting with friends in the Chang 
Chenmo, 324, return to Ijeh, pleasant 
acquaintances there, 825, farewell to 
the caravan, 820, return to India 
cut Kaslimir, illness there and re- 
turn to England, 326-7 
Death penalty at Lhasa, how can-ied 
out, 76 

Dehra Dun, Deasy’s studies at, 2, his 
maps drawn and published at, 327 
Dental operations of Deasy at Polu and 
elsewhere, 160, 218 

Devi, the goddess of summits, offerings 
to, 67 

Deva Zung, the, at Lhasa, described 
as all-knowing, 47 
Dia, village in the Pil valley, 237 
Dilsuk Bam, Kulu trader at Gerge, 
pony bought from 58, statements of 
as to routes, 61, 62 

Dozok Dara Su, fort at mouth of, 119, 
meaning of name fully justified, 128 
Dras, heavy snow-fall at, 99, wooden 
saddles from, 104 
Durguk village, 12 
Dustour, (custom), the tyranny of, 6 
Dyap Gho or Lake Treb, mountain 
near with rounded summit, 88-9 

1*'|AKTIIQUAKK8, 114, 116, 117 
European travellers, crossings of the 
Yarkand river by, 101 

“Fkveb Gamp,” near the Yeshil Kul, 
22, second visit to, joining survey of 
first and second journeys, \90 
lighting strength of the first caravan, 
38-9 

Eoroigners greatly respected by people 
of Chinese Turkestan, 888 
Pobrang, village, great altitude of, 15, 
route from, to the Lanak La, 16 
Portash, route from to Baskam blocked 


by snow, 262, survey efforts at, 
foiled, 125 

Futai, the, of Chinese Turkestan, 328, 
his necessities, 881 

Furzanak Pass, elevation and crossing 
of, 255 

Gas, outlets near Camp 19., 28 
Gazelle, in Chinese Turkestan, rare, 
363, in Western Tibet, 364 
Gerge, the route to, 49, a guide ob- 
tained, 55, reached by Deasy’s ex- 
pedition, 56, name used for district, 
57, purchase of pony at. 58, topo- 
graphical work at, 59 

the Poml)o of visits Deasy, 59, 

obstructive tactics of, 60, 61 
Ge/iUk, coarse grass of, and rough 
character of valley at, 118 
Gilgit, halt at, and transport animals 
procured, 108 9, trial of Khalik at, 
107 

Gilgit-Hunza route to Yarkand river, 
official pei*mission to use granted, 102 
Glacier on Baskam side of Mamakul 
Pass, 246, native knowledge of ini' 
wittingly displayed, 244, night spent 
below, 247-9, survey work on sum- 
mit, 245 

Gold, found on the banks of the Yar- 
kand river, 144, said to be found at 
Thok Jailing, 68, selling price of at 
Thok Gerche, 59 

Goinbaz or !&Iazar, rest-house, at, 214, 
tents at, and survey work under 
difiiculties, 217,* peaks idciitilied 
from station near, 218 
Gore, Col. St. G. C., h.k., Deasy’s in- 
debtedness to, 2 

Graham, Major, ii.ii.A., meeting with, 
in Chang Chenmo, 824, travel with, 
326 

Grasswrack, {XiMhuia Mtiruut), found 
near Yepal Ungur, 188-4 
Great Britain, commerce of with 
Chinese Turkestan, and Bussian 
movements in that region, 357 
Grombehefsky, Col., crossing of Yar- 
kand river at Sanglash by, 101 

visit of to Sanglash, 237 

Guffar, 227, 261 
Guma, oasis of, 152, 154 
Gurmcn Cho, xee Horpa Cho 
Gurka orderlies, 5, one falls ill and is 
left behind, 11 
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Hares in Western Tibet, 364 * 

Hazarat Begum, tomb at, historical 
associations of, 297 
Halwa, a dish, as made by Leno*s 
cook, 75 

Hedin, Dr. Sven, use of the Khan 
Arik route by, 284 
Height, boiling thermometer for, under 
difficulties on the Nabo La, 86 
Heliographs of amateur construction, 
80 

Hendriks, Father, shares the Ghini 
Bagh at Yarkand with Deasy and 
Macartney, 144, acts as interpreter, 
146, unenviable position of, at 
Kashgar, 298 

Himis Monastery, visited by Deasy 
and Pike, 11 

Hogberg, Mr. L. E., Swedish mission- 
ary in Kashgar, ill-treatment of, 302 
Horpa Gho or Gurmen Gho, 20, 
mountains near, 21, survey work 
near, «7;. 

Hunza, capital of, 109, the Mir of, 
paying tribute to Ghina, 355 

InEX, where found, 220, 247, 361 
Iksu, 185, route from, 189 
Ilak Wydi, almost sunless valley of, 
118 

Ilisu or Ilighsu Pass, route to Baskain 
via reported easy, 116, journey 
through, 117-8, route to, from 
Serai, 262 • 

Hi Bich district, Ovis Poll of. 111 
Imam La, ascent from to Polii, 158, 
grazing ground for mares, 159 ; 310 
Indian trade and traders in Ghinese 
Turkestan, dishonesty of, 343, diffi- 
culties of, 344, 357 
Indus river, 11 

Islam, double crossing of the Kuramut 
Pass by, 2b6, se|pt to reconnoitre 
route ri4 Oprang Pass, 115, useless 
in reconnoitring, 27 
Islam Akun, purveyor of ancient 
books, guide to expedition to Takla 
Makan, 149, 150, uselessness of, 153, 
punishment of, 155, guide from 
Kara Sai, 178, 183, 193 
Iryar, extreme difficulty of route near, 
121 

Issok Bulok, (Hot Springs), easy route 
to, towards Baskam, 115 
Issok Bulok Agzi, latitude of, 125, I 


route from to Tir, 125-6, 258, arrival 
at, 259, survey work at and plans, 
260 

Issok Su Agzi, 243 t 

Itula Khan river, coimuenoe of with 

• the Tolan Khoja, 173 

JioDAttio, dwelling of the Beg of Khan 
Arik at, 287-1)1 , 

Jilgan (tamarisk), in Yarkand viriley, 
225 

Jones, Major, assistance rendered by 
to Deasy, 102-8 

Jurab, journey to and camp at, 272 

K.2., peak so called by Deasy, 290 
Kamish grass, coarse kind, 118 
Kamoyogma, camp, visit of Nymget 
Bring to, 85 

Kangri, annual fair of, 62, guide for 
found, {&., but later declines journey, 
63 

Kanjut-Baskam affair the, 244, 251, 
261, Ghow Kuan’s action concern- 
ing, 244, Bussian attitude to, 355 
Kanjuts, British subjects, 355 
Kara 8ai attempt at mutiny near, 
167-9, loess caves and cultivation 
at, 169, departure from for Tibet, 
171 

— — men, feuds of, 178, farewell 
ceremonies of, 181, usefulness of, 
181 

— — route, Ghinese obstruction on, 
321 

Kara Targaz oasis, 152, 154 
Karamut Dawan route to Yarkand, 
badness of, 126 
Karaul, see Hurukwat 
Karghalik, 151, 269, pauperism in, 
337, transport camels obtained at, 
152 

Kargil, ponies from, 15 
Kashgar, attack on the Swedish 
missionaries at, 302, .military in- 
spection and guns at, 353, prepara- 
tions for next journey at, 295-6, 
return to 1899., 289, trade of and 
fortifications, 290, water supply, 
290-1, the Bussian Gonsul General 
at (see Petrovsky), 111, trade of with 
oasis of Yarkand, 285, Yarkand 
postal route, 130, the Taotai of, 
open and secret orders of in regard 
to Deasy, 116, interview with, 291, 
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dinner wi£h^ 292* attitude of to ] 
Petrovsky, 291, 293, peculiar position > 
of, 331 i 

Kasim, killed near Kha Yak Day, 317 
Kashmir StatelOilicerfa, helpfulness of, 
— ^the one exception, 8 
Kaze Ghaka, -salt lake west of, com 
tracting area of, 79 
Kenniou, Gapt. R. L., British Joint 
Gomn\jssioner, Leh, 325 
Keshna, elevated halting place, 120, 
observations at, 270 
Kesin Pass, elevation of summit, 
observations at, 278 
Kepsang Pass, (Kone La), elevation of, 
89 

Kha Yak Day, 194, loess caves near, 
195, 317, wretched camp at, t*5., 
route from Polu to the Upper Kiria, 
173 

Khan Arik, arrival at, 206, the hospit- 
able Beg of, 287-9, route used by 
Deasy and earlier by Bven Hedin, 
284 

Khandar Pass, 209, crossing of aban- 
doned, 140, journey through, 213, 

range, not seen from Shamatagle 

Pass, 230 

Khotan, arrival at and quarters in, 
difficulties of observing in, 164-5; 
the Beg of, assistance of secured, 
306, 366, the Ghow Kuan of, 
obstructiveness of, 304, 306, 332; 
cottage industries of and jade at, 
166; deserts en route to, 154; 
manufactures of, 149-50; medical 
avocations of Deasy at, 155-6; 
pauperism in, 337 ; prepayment for 
journey to, 299 ; return visit to, 201, 
news received at, 202; the Takla 
Makan desert in, Deasy’s journey in, 
151 et eeq. 

river, sources of, 193 

Khurak, 220, the Ming -Bashi of, help 
given by at Gombaz, 214; district 
near and inhabitants, 217 
Khuyek, gorge near and camp at, 173 
Kichik Tung valley, messenger from 
Macartney met in, 272, aspect of ice j 
in, 273 

Kieuns La, route vtd to the Lanak La, I 
16 ! 

Kilik Pass, 109, crossing of. 111. | 

King, Gaptain and Mrs., at Leh, 325 1 

Kirghiz, the, baggage animals bought | 


from, 110, caravan-men obtained 
afhong, 118 ; dispute of, with people 
.oi Tir, 269 ; friends amongst, near 
Kiziljy, 261; inhabitants of the 
Kulan Urgi valley, 262, 264-5; 
those of Oprang and region averse 
to further progress of the expedi- 
tion, 114 

Kiria, caravan-men from, trouble with, 
167, dismissal of, 170; the Chow 
Kuan of, 160, a skilled obstruction- 
ist, 164, 173, 192, Dalbir Rai sent to 
in disgrace, 200, extortion by, 330 ; 
fruit from brought to Polu, 201; 
men from drive off donkeys of the 
expedition, 320, the reasmi, 321 

river, affluents of, KiO, Eastern 

branch, 176, fording in summer, 
186, true sources, 189, unmapped 
tributary of, 179 
Kizil Su, muddy water of, 291 
Kiziljy, meeting with the Ex-Beg of, 
261 

Kokoi Kochka Pass, route via between 
Serai and Kaskam, 262 
Kolkachi, Deasy’s dwelling in, outside 
Yarkand, 130-1 

Kone La, (Kepsang Pass), elevation of, 
89 

Kosarab, attempt to ascend by Yarkand 
valley from, 139, alleged existence 
of copper at, 143, minerals near, 279 
Kotaz Langar, Beg’s present of rice at, 
306, sandstorm near, 308 
Kozey village, fruit trees at, 276 
Kugiar, camels of, 284, 297 
Kukalung Pass, burrhel near, 361, 
elevation of and* difficulties in, 123, 
mountains near, seen from Piyek 
Pass, 259, pleasures of triangulation 
near, 123-4 

Kuktash, slight cultivation at, 120 
Kukteruk nullah, elevated camp near 
111, Ovis poll in, 112 
Kulan Urgi vallfiy, camp in at Zad, 
123, 126, route from, to Kaskam, 
243, summer aspect of, 264, Dcasy’s 
i^eturn to, 258-9 

Kulja, the Taotai of, peculiar position 
of, 331 

Khmboyan, long ascent to, 176 
Kunchuk, takes his discharge, 301 
Kungerab Pass, sport near, 115 
Kungur Mountain, of Curzon’s map, 
290 
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Kunznm, antelope at, 71, effects* of 
altitude felt at, 68 « 

Kurab river, near Polu, 160 
Kuramat Pass, 265, crossed and re- 
crossed by Islam’s guide, 266 
Kwen Lun Mountains, elevations, 
lofty peaks and glaciers in, 176, 180, 
question of routes over, 1 72 ; seen 
from near Aksu, 179, from Chaka 
Oasis, 157, from Nia, 166, from 
Polu, 159 ; snows of, providing 
water for the Khutan deserts, 154 
Kyam, route rm to Lanak La, 16 
Kyang, 49, 50, in Western Tibet, 
363 

Lachlan, (Captain, meeting with in the 
Chang Ghcnmo, 324 
liadak, caravan men from good quali- 
ties of, 233 ; death penalty at, form 
of, 76 ; ponies from, 15 ; return to^ 
63 ; Ovis Ammon (i/orfr/xoni), record 
head of, found en route to, 65 ; sus- 
picions as to Dcasy’s destination, 9; 
tobacco of, 48; the Wazir of, his 
good offices, 8 

Lake, former, near Iksu, 185 

impregnated with soda, near 

Camp 24., 31 
Lake Treb, ftee Dyap Cho 
Lamas (see Dalai Lama), heavy taxes 
and punishments enforced by, 76 
Lanak La, easy pass, leading into 
Tibet, 5, European predecessors in 
country beyond, 20, march to, 15, 
16, 324, meeting with Major Graham 
near, i/j. 

Langar, 139, 209, ford across Yarkand 
river at, 101, 140, 210, lack of 
supplies at, 274 

liari Fobning, or Lari Phai, identified 
from mountains near Camp -57., 
73; snow-clad mountains of, heights 
of, measured, 66 

Leh, journey to, 6. T, return to, 99, 
second return and pleasant acquain- 
tances at, 325 

“Leno, Dan,” sub-surveyor, first 
journey, 10, 11, 15, 39, able toshoht, 
38, work by, 24, 42, done by stealth, 
64 ; eventual fate of, 102 
Lhasa, the Dalai Lama of and his 
Envoy to llussia, 258; the Deva 
Zung of, 47 ; exaggerated account of 
the expedition sent to, and the con- 


sequences, 57^; form of death 
penalty in use at, 76 
Lima Uingma Chaka, guide for Kangri 
secured at, 62 

Lizards in the Yarkand Valley, 273 
Loo, head of the Kaaagar telegraph 
office, 292 

Liu Ta-jin, Chow Kuan of Yarkand 
nee Yarkand, the Chow Kuan of 
Lunar observations, difficulties pre- 
venting at Caihp 31., 42 * ^ 

Lungma Grass, 34 
Lutkum, 91 

valley of and pass leading to, 96 

Macartney, Mr. George, Special 
Assistant for Chinese Affairs to the 
Resident in Kashmir, usual abode 
of, shares house at Yarkand with 
Deasy, 144, insult to by the Teetai, 
145, the kotow in apology, 146; 
suggests Deasy’s journey to the 
Takla Makan, 149 ; action of in the 
case of Kastam the Ladaki, 202-3, 
action as to Sonam’s illness, 272, 
278, action of in relation to the 
outbreak again^ the Swedish 
missionaries, 302 ; hospitality of at 
Kashgar, 18f)9., 289 ; communicated 
with from Khotan, 304, arrange- 
ments made by for the expedition, 
307 ; successful exertions of in 
abolishing slavery in Chinese Tur- 
kestan, 339-40 ; unsatisfactory offi- 
cial position of as compared with 
that of Petrovsky, 294, actual 
strength of, due to his personality, 
295 

Macdonald, Sir Claude, representa- 
tions made by, on behalf of Deasy, 
results of, 292 

MacMahon, Captain, (Political Officer 
at Gilgit), and Mrs. MacMahon, 
hospitality of, 108-9, 359, letter 
concerning Astori caravan-men sent 
to, 110 

Mangstza Lake No. 1. Peak, Deasy’s 
survey base, 21; other mountains 
south of, 191 

Mariong country, 219, unwillingness 
of people to give information, 220, 
alleged cosy route from: to Serai, 
261 

river, during frost, 226 

valley, hot springs in, 222 
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Marmots, at Polu, 962 
Matayan, rest-hous^ at, 6 
Mazar Hultan, Deasy’s topographical 
station at, 112, difficulty of distin- 
guishing p^ks from, 113, route to, 
from Seraiji262 

Mechuhoi, march from to Jlaltal, diffi- 
culties of, 99, frozen sepoy WAd 
during, 100 

Medical acquirements of Deasy, 2, first 
put into practice ^)n himself, 23, in 
request at Khotan, 166-() 

Messrur, Dr. J., Persian Missionary, 
149, assistance given by in selling a 
bill of exchange, 2H4, care of Utam 
Singh by, 104, 204 

Misgan, jungle near, and observations 
at, 250-1 ; other names of, 202 
Misgan Jilga, departure from, 254 

valley, position of and 

cultivation at, 119, part of llaskam, 
250 

Mohammed Akbar Khan, Wazir of 
Gilgit, 107 . 

Amin, Pathan caravan-bashi, a 

good servant, 109 

Joo, Yarkandi caravan-bashi, 

210, 251, 253, 257, 308, 310, 311, 
323 

Bamzan, native doctor sent to 

see after Sonan, 278-9 
Moravian missionaries at Leh, 325 
Morse, Mr. Isidore, attitude of Petrov- 
sky to, 293, 294, Deasy's meeting 
with at Shiran Maidan, 111 
Mountains, Khandar Mts., Kun^r | 
Mt., Kwen Lun Mts. bounding 
llaskam valley, 119 ; in Tibet, asso- 
ciated with ancient religious worship, 
67; heights of, freer from snow 
than valleys in winter, 76 
Muluksha, grazing ground of, Russian 
action concerning, 355 
Munshi Bunyard Ali, Deasy’s host in 
Yarkand, 131, 299 

8her Mohammed, visit of, to 

Deasy at Gombaz, 219, loan asked 
from, 227 

Munza^ the Mir of, 243 
Muz Tagh Ata, elevation of, deter- 
mined, 218, reasons for wishing to 
re-observe, 209, seen from the Piyek 
Pass, 259 ; question of its visibility 
from Kashgar, 289-90, Petrovsky’s 
view, 294 


Nabo La, elevation of and glacier in, 
86, effect of altitude at, 87, tri- 
angulation near, 88, valley near, 84 
New Year, Chinese, gala display on 
and dinner to Deasy at Yarkand, 
135-7 

Nia Oasis, source of supplies for the 
Sorgak gold-diggers, 166 
Niagzu, elevation of, 95, route rm to 
the Lanak La, 16, sheep near, 92 
Niaz Akun, transport contractor, 199, 
trouble with his men, 302, nearly 
killed at the Kurab river, 310, sent 
in advance to Polu, 312, discharge 
arranged, 324, irrigation difficulties 
of, 339 , 

Nilt, capture of, 109 
Nomads met near Camp 34., 46, small 
knowledge of coin amongst, 47, 
stolidity of, 48 

Nosh Tung, alleged route from to 
llaskam, 228; the Ming Bashi of 
and his son, 220, misdirection by, 
221-2 

Nura, case of cruelty to animals at, 308 
Nurbu, the Ladaki shepherd, 15, 68, 
309, 312, 318, effect of altitude at 
Tongral Chunzak on, 192; left at 
Polu for the winter, 201 
Nurdin, caravan-man, an obstinate 
patient, 26 7 

Nymget Sriiig, deputy of the Pombo 
of llundor, visit from iliid assistance 
given by, 85, inaccurate informatioii 
of, 89 ■ , 

Oky Baoh Lancah, officials for sup- 
X^ression of trade at, 285 

I Bekay, help of villagers in ford- 

I ing the Danga Bash, 275 
Opraiig, obstructive views of natives 
of, 114 

Pass, route to llaskam /*/d, 115 

Oshbeidu, the Yuz Bashi of, fraud of 
and punishimfnt, 143, 210 
Ovis Ammon, record skull found on 
return journey to Tiudak, 65 

Poll, where found,! 11, 112, 358- 

til 

Oyung, pears grown at, 129, 281 

pAcnuM, nomad camp at, 91, slow pro- 
gress from, 92 

Pamirs, the, in Curzon’s map, 101, 
Deasy’s journey to, 161-9 
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' Pamzal, route vui to the Lanak La, 16 ! 
Pan Ta-jin, Chow Kuan of Khotcn, ! 
832 

Peelec Grass, good quality of, 84 . 

Pekin, telegraph ** facilities ” from 
Kashgar to, 347-8 

Penonnel of First expedition, as 
organised at Fobrang, 15 

Second expedition, 108-4 

Petrovsky, M.,llus8ian Consul-General 
at Kashgar, 111, 149, attitude of, to 
oflicials, missionaries and travellers, 
293-4, 321 ; action of regarding the 
outbreak against the Swedish mis- 
sionaries, 303; action in regard to 
Sonam’s J 11 ness, 273; action in 
regard to the Kanjut-liaskam ques- 
tion, 355 ; attitude of the Taotai to, 
291 ; ollicial position of, as com- 
pare<l with that of Macartney, 294 
Pichanyart valley, routes out of, 228 
Pike, Arnold, 19, 20, 22, 23, 31, 35, 
36, 37, 42, 48, 49, 56, 62, 71, 72. 
Deasy’s companion to Tibet, 5, 15, 
name given by, to the sub-surveyor, 

11, visit of to Himis Monastery, i5., 
estimate of numbers of antelope 
near Camps 19. and 20., 26, recon- 
naissances by, 27-8, illness of, 32, 
endurance of, 33, skill and pluck 
in expedition against the Chukpa 
raiders, 39-40, further illness of, 45, 
character of, 52 ; 6nds Deasy when 
lost, 53 ; his encounter with a yak, 
67-8; his Spartan nblqtions, 83, 
lends D(?asy his pony, yti, Deasy’s 
farewell to, aud cordial recognition 
of his help and society, 99 
Pil valley, Deasy’s route to, 227, other 
routes, 253, the journey up, 237, its 
annoyances, 238, 244, glacier in, 265 
Pilipert, stone huts of and elevation, 
241, routes meeting at, 241-2, 
journey from towards llaskam, and 
return to, 242, 247, •’249, 251, work | 
at and dismissal of men, 256-8 ; 

Pillars used for surveying purposes, j 
giving rise to suspicions, 263 ^ 

Piyek Pass, elevation of and view 
from, 258-9 

Polu and district, fatiguing customs - 
of, 157-8, hospitality of inhabitants, | 
158, dental operations by Deasy at, j 
160; double peaked mountain east ; 
of, 179, seen from Camp 110., 191 ; ! 


haze preventinff survey work near, 
161; village of Polu, mountains 
near, 159, position of, 160, official 
reception at, 160, first return to 
welcome of the Yuz ^lashi, 196-7, 
feast given by Deasy tc4he villagers, 
jl97-8, second return to, 308-9, 
final start from, 312-3, disagreeable 
official at, 308-9, 312 
Polu and Chaka, the Beg' of, his un- 
friendly action, 197, conbequ^t 
attitude of Deasy to, 201 
Pombos or Headmen of Tibet, charac- 
teristicj} of, 4, heavy taxes extorted 
by, 75 

of . Western Tibet ordered to 

report on Dcasy’s progress, 57 
Posgam, 151 
Prejevalsk, 293 

Pundit Boota Ham, sharp practice of, 
283-4, 299, 343, implores a letter of 
recommendation, 30l - . ^ 

Babzumo, a hard-working man, 8Ut. 

and bold rider, 320, illness of^ 

• callousness of his companions; 300 
liahbut, the journey to Sarikol stopped 
at, by snow, 131, 219 
Baju, caravan-bashi, 121, his ideas of 
propriety for a Sahib, 122, acts as 
censor of table manners, 136-7; 
trouble with, 165, 169, good work 
done by, 192, detained at Ehotan, 
202, plays into the traders’ hands, 
at Yarkand, 283-4 ; fetches camels, 
302 ; again gives trouble, 306, 309, 
got rid of, 311 

Bam Chicore, where found,. 95, 221, 
elevated haunts of, 362 
Bam Singh, third sub-surveyor, 204, 
214, 222, 224, 225, 227, 253, 278, 
315, plucky work of, 254-5, 259, 
266, 270, 272, ill-health of conse- 
quent on exposure, 319 
Bamzan, caravan-bashi, 15,,bad treat- 
ment of animals by, 7, uselessness 
and laziness of, 27, 28, theory and 
practice of obedience by, 74, illness 
of, 91 

Baskam, Yarkand river valley, objec- 
tive of the second journey, 101, 
objections of the Oprang villagers 
to journey to, 114, authorities claim- 
ing (gee Eunjut-Baskam question), 
120, 355; entered by Deasy, — his 
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predeo^rs, 118; district defined 
and described, 119-20, routes to, 
from Pilipert, 241-2, survey work 
at, 242 

— — river,! another name for the 
Yarkand river, 144 
Bassoula, the cook, hisapple-dumplkig, 
42, his imperyiousncss to cold, and 
linguistic attainments, 90 • 

Bastapi the Ladahi, case of, 202 
IBktwal Pihdi, 100 
Bhubarb, wild, near Aru Cho, 34 
Biccard, Captain, companion of Deasy 
on return to Kashmir, 326 
Biiiidi, camp at, 19, low temperature 
at, 20 

Bobbery in Chinese Turkestan, 386 
Boberts, Captain, 109 . 

Boborovsky, ' Captain, traveller ' in 
Chinese xurkestan, 171- 
Budpk, official objection to Deasy*s 

• viBii to, *67,. su;5eraiaty- of over 

• Gerge, 60' 

BjundOr, dog from' bites Deasy, 84, 
‘ guide’s vagueness concerning, 79, 
80, journey towards, 81-3, nomad 
encampment at, 84 
Bussia in Central Asia {ttee Petrovsky), 
advance of, 357, movements of in 
Tibet, tb., in relation to Chinese 
Turkestan, 354, et seq., precautions 
taken against plague by, 273, rule 
of, in Bussian Turkestan, disliked 
^ by natives, 357, trade of and traders 
in Chinese Turkestan, 342-3 
Bussian Turkestan, dislike of Bussian 
rule by natives, 357 

Sai Baoh, and region, hospitality of 
natives of, 158 

Sakti valley, rich vegetation in, 324 
Sandal Dawan, 265, 281, difficulties in 
crossing, 126-8, re-visited, 270 
Sanglash, getting the yaks down near, 
234, confidence in Deasy shown by 
villager at, 237, Gronibchefsky’s 
crossing of the Yarkand river at, 
101 

Sanman, his sousing, stupidity, and 
consequent illness, 35-6, trouble- 
some conduct of, 88 

Bargon Pass, survey observations near, 
222, elevation of and diffic^iUies in 
crossing, 227, value of yak in such 
places, 228 


I 

Barikol, the Bl„ of, 283, help given 
*by at Langar, 210, his hospitality, 
213, difficulty of explaining the 
object of the journey to, 235 

Deasy's wish to explore, 137, 

acceded to, 13ii, but prevented by 
snow, 139-40 

Barok Kamish, name of the Yarkand 
river at, 118, survey efforts at, 119, 
route from to Bazar Dara, 123 

Tuz valley, Chinese post at, 173, 

reason for, 174 
Saroz Kul, camp near, 319 
• Bawras, in the Yarkand valley, caves 
at, and winding course of river near, 
28Q-1 • 

Scind valley, leading to the Zoji Tja, 6 
Berai, routes'to and from. 261 2 
' Sharnatagle, camp at, 229 
— r pass of, view from, survey and 
photographic work tit, 230 
Sharnoz pass and village, 229 
Sheep of Tibet, or Dadak, as beasts of 
burden, 3 

Bhemen Cho, nee Charol Clio 
Khigatze, 76 

Shiran Maidan, meeting with Mr. 1. 
Morse at. Ill 

Shor Kul, salt lake, elevation of, 175 
Shoti, elevation of, rough scaffold 
*. road near, 277 
Shukur, ponies hired from, 104 
Shuni, camp at, 20 
Sia, the, an »)fficial sent to Polu to 
hindei^the expedition, 308, 309, 312 
Sidik, illness of, 27 
Sidik Shaye, Aksaksal of Yarkand, 299 
Simla, illness ht Deasy at, on his 
return, 326 

Sin-Chiang, native name for Chinese 
Turkestan (»/.»*.), 130, 329, ct paHHim 
Sir Buland Ali Sha, Beg of the Tajiks, 
near Baskam, and the Kanjut- 
llaskam question, 355 
Slavery in Chinese Turkestan, recent 
abolition of, 339-40 
Sonam, caravan-man, 316, illness of, 
• 26, further illness and Bussian 
precautions against plague in re- 
lation to, 272-3; inaccuracy of his 
reconnaissances, 183, accident to, 
319 

Sonam Sang, 316, horror of, on seeing 
his photograph, 156 
Sorgak, journey from, to Kara oai 


28 
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authorised, and proceeded on, 165-^ 
desolate region near, and gold-di^ 
ging in, 166, region east of, 167 
Snow-line of Western Tibet, elevation 
of, 79 

Srinagar, Deasy's appearance on re- 
turning to, 100, the governor of, his 
disobligingness, 8, hospitality of 
Capt. G. Chenevix-Trench to Deasy 
and Pike at, 5, preparations for 
second journey made at, 102, final 
return to, 626 

Swedish missionaries, (see Jlackland 
,and HOgland), at Kashgar, attack 
on, 802-3 

Surukwat or fCaraul, Oasis of, route 
* from, to Bazar Da];a, 120-1, fords 
of the Yarkand river near, 262 

Taohahma, threatened Russian seizure 
of, 355, baffled, 356 
Taghdumbash Pamir, route to, 102, 
devation of camp at. 111, triangu- 
lation work at, 112, Ovis Poli of, 
358-61 

and Gilgit route to Kashmir, 209* 

Tahir Beg, mission of to the Mnnzo, 
243, dlfflculties of his journey, 253, 
262 

Takijs, action of the Beg of, as to the 
Kanjut-Baskam question, 355; de- 
putation to hinder Deasy's journey, 
117; lying habits of this race, 213-4, 
238-9, 257, 261 

Takla, 209, supplies obtained «.it, 210 ' 
Takla Mukan desert, Deasy ’s opinion 
of, based on native information, 
287, excursion to, l}9, et seq. ; old 
books said to come from, how 
“faked,” 149-50; summer aspect 
of, and sand dunes in, 152, uni- 
formity of landscape in, 153; re- 
crossed by Deasy, 1899, 285 
Taklay and Aytash, ford on the Yar- 
kand river between, 143 
Talde Kol Su river, descent to valley 
of, and features of region, 117-8 
Talkolok, source of siqjplics for thee, i 
gold-diggers of Sorgak, 166 
Tankse, 92 

Tapin Ghat, elevation of and cold at, 
123-4 

Tar Agzi, loess formation at, 129 
Tara Singh, Sikh, 39, 40, cure applied 
to his cough, 95 i 


Tarim Boko, excursion to, 266, bogies 
near, 269 ® 

Tarim Oasis, scarcity of ^ater in and 
the reason, 286 
Tarsi Pass, elevation of, 2f2 
I Tar^y Peaks, 1. and 2., the Nabo La 
cennected with by Deasy’s triangu- 
lations, 88 

T&shkurghan, 140, Chinese suspicion 
of Deasy*s objects at, 235-^ the 
Chow Kuan of receives secret we^f^ 

. adverse to the expedition, 116 ; sup- 
plies obtained from, 262, route from 
Yarkand to, 210, the post rid, 219 
Taxation in Chinese Turkestan, the 
system of “squeezes,” 332 

in Western Tibet, 76 

Tazgun, the Beg of, 289, control of, 
over water-supplies, 286 
Teetai, the, of Chinese Turkestan, 
353, (see also under Yarkand) 
Tekelik Tagh Mountains, positions in 
determine by the Indian Survey, 167 
Tekescherek river, junction of, with 
the Teriart, fords near, 279 
Teriart river, ih. 

Terelik river, confluence of with the 
Kurab river, 160 . 

Thachap Gangri Mount, elevation of 
measured, 66 

Thokcho Karu, (Camp 76. )i elevation . 
of, 89 

Thok Gerge, prices of gold at, 69 
Thok Jalung, gold said to be found at, 
63 

Thonchu, (Camp 40.), little game near, 
71 • 

Thong or Thongal Pass, leading to 
Mariong, elevation of, 220 
Thurgo, Camp 45^ at, route thence to 
Thok Jalung, 63 

Tibet, attractions of to Deasy^ 1, route 
followed by thither, 6 ; clear a^o- 
sphere in, 28, exposure of dead 
bodies on high mountains in, 76, 
heavy taxes in, 76-6 ; native' name 
for, 2 ; ponies of, their method of 
finding provender, 89-90, sheep of, 
as beasts of burden, 3; second 
journey to, objects of, 171-2 ; trade 
of with India and Ladak, staples 
of, 47, waim clothing essential in, 
44 , 

Central, no feasible caravan-route 

into, 185 
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Western; chiof products of, 47, 

game in, 36d-4, meat glare in, 27, 
snow-line of^^its devation, 70 
Tibetan ‘and Swiss customs as to 
winter pas^re of flocks contrasted, 

• 76 i 

Tir, largest village in the Kulan Uigi 
valley, route to, 125 ; injust£ 
of the Chinese interpreter to 
people of, 269, 331; unbelief of 
^atiTOs as to rafllway trains, 170; 
rae ’Yuz Bashi of, incorrect infor- 
mation given by, 126, 128, punish- ' 
ment of, 134, 138, attitude of to 
Deasy after his deposition, 198, 
265, revised view of his action, 
and compensation given to, bv 
Deasy, 271 

Togral Monpo, dreary district near, j 
189, elevation of camp at, 322-3, ! 
pass near, 185 | 

Tolan Khoja river and valley, alleged I 
sole route across the Kwen Lun I 
mountains rtd, 173, names of in j 
different parts, 174 
Tongral Chunzt^, atmospheric con- 
ditions at, 192 

Topa Dawan, 237, slight cultivation 
.north of, 119, trail to, 118, 252, 
extreme steepness of, 253 
Trdgbal, rest-house at, and scenery, 

.r 105 

Transport animals requisite for tra- 
vellers in Tibet, 3 I 

Trench, Capt. G. Cheveniz-, hospitality i 
of, to DAsy and Pike at Srinagar, ' 
5,6 

Trotter, Col., site of his observations 
in Yarkand, visited by Deasy, 144-6 
. Tsungli Yamen, message from, to 
Kawgar officios regarding Deasy's 
expemtibn, 292 

Tugwr Pass, steep declivities below, 
So, position of, 233 
Tung, near the Yarkand river, 210 
Tung Langar, the Oan Bashi of, bis 
frauds, arrest and punishment, 
140-3 

.Tuzlok Sai, confluence of with the 
Tolan Khoja river, 173, 174 

UcHi, sec Wacha 

Ujadbai, natives of, objecting to Deasy ’s 
progress, 114 * 

Ulugh Kul, food cftched at, 160 


U&mtsi, pay depdt of the Chinese 
■ Turkestan army, 353 
I Ushdir Pass, track from, 253, alleged 
easy route over, 262 
I Utam Singh, as sportsman, 28, sent 
with Pike against the Ghukpas, 
38-9; collector to the second ex- 
i pedition, 103, illness of at Yarkand, 
144, further dreadful illness of, 162, 
sent to Dr. Messrur, at Y'arkand, 
164, 204, sent back to Kashmir, 
209, death of, 302 
Uzman, elaborate farewell of, 181 

Wacha, or Uchi valley, 209, men 
from, 214, return to, abandoned, 
277, Ovis Poli said to ffeqiient, 361 
Wahab, Col!, observatienH made by, 
112, 209 

Wellby, (the late) Captain M. H., his 
map of journeys in Tibet, 191 
Western Tibet, nee Tibet, Western 
Wild duck in Chinese Turkestan, 363 

and geese in Western Tiliet, 

364 

Yaozi, rapid stream of the Yarkaml 
I river at, 126 
I Yajek, difficult track to, 143 
Yaks, tame, advantages of as beasts 
of burden, 123, 228, indifference of 
to cold, 121 

I wild, where found, 22, 67, 68, 71, 

194, 363 

Yangi Hissar, 297 

Yangi Shifhr, suburb of Yarkand, 130, 
the Yamen in, 134-.') 

Yarkand, the Anil)an of, mr the Chow 
Kuan 

the Chow Kuan, of, (liiu Tajin), 

relations of with Deasy, 130, 132-.'), 
136, 137, help given by, 139, 283, 
305, suspicions of Deasy’s objects, 
263, 283, later visit from, 206-9, 
Deasy’s farewell visit to, 303, ability 
and energy of and fairness towards 
Deasy, 304; his excuse for parricide, 
334; how he saved his utlicial posi- 
•tion, 331; his attempt to raise a 
loan from the local Begs,. 333 ; his 
energetic action in regard to Bus- 
sian aggression at Muluksha, 3.').'> 
crime, punishment and pau- 
perism in, 333-8 

— Deasy’s aiTival at and quarters 
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in, 130, life in and companioiis, 
132, et seq,, observations for lonf'i- 
tude at, 144-'6, return journey to, 
203, preparations for winter jour- 
ney to Stirikol from, 204-0, diffi- 
culties w'ith the traders of, 200, 
283-4 ; return to in 1899., 282, 
preparations at for journey to Kash- 
{rar, 284, 297-303 

donkey from, 13 

Oasis, petition from for the re- 
moval of the Chow Kuan, 331, 
trade of, with Kashgar, 285 

the prison in, 334 

the Tcetai of, his impoliteness 

and a2)olouics, 145-0 
- - or Lhasa, the assun^ed objective 
of all cara\<:::iS leaving Ladak, 9 * 
river, alleged junction of, with 
the Mariong, 220-1 ; cavities above, 
near Sawas, 281 ; crossed by Detisy 
on the ice. 139 ; fords of, 224, near 
Bazar Dara, 202; ice on, near the 
Misgan Jilga, 252, point crossed by 
the Khotan road, completion of 
Deasy's survey to, 281 ; track along, 
probable course of, 253 ; various 
names of, 118, 144; zigzag course 
of in the Mariong region, 223 

valley (m' aUo Ibiskam), baiven 

aspect of near Kicbik Tung, 273; 
gravel slope in, difficulty of cross- 
ing, 223-4; ibex in, 301; objective 
of the journey of 1897., 101 ; vege- 
tation in, near Bu Kujerab, 225 
Yeilding, Major, assistance given by, 
104, and hospitality of, 105 
Yepal IJngur, intermUting streams of, 
185, route rin to Sarok Tuz, 174, 
camp at, and lofty mountains seen 
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from, 177-8, d^arture from, 179, 
return visit tojr 180, triple-headed 
^ mountain east of, 177, 183 
Yeshil Kul, salt lake, 22, sweet spring 
in, 189 f 

Yetin Kozay pass, elevation of and* 
topographical work near, 255 
'^punghusband, Gapt., advice of, on 
/ travelling comfortably, 54 ; inquired 
* for by the Ex-Beg of Kiziljy, 262 
Yul Bash, the dog, 278 * 9 

the guide, and his aflfecta- 

* tion of ignorance, 230-7, 242, 248-9, 
251, 253, 254, 257, 258 
Yupiigay Oasis, scarcity of water at, 280 
Yurzanak valley and pass, jungle in, 
254 

Zao, the Beg of, and the garrison of 
Bazar Dara, 122 

the Ex-Beg of, visit of his wife 

Deasy, 263, meeting with, 205 

conditions of life at, 204; Deasjp . 

Christmas Day at, 203 ; position of 
and permanent Kirghiz encamp- 
ment at, 123 

ZambAk the dog, 162, 240, frozen to 
death, 247 

Zanskar, ponies from, 15 ^ 

Zarafshan river, the Yarkand * iver 
near ^Korasab, meaning of the 
name, 144 * 

Zingral, below the Chung La, 11 
Zoji La, difficulties of, and elevation, 

5, 6, winter crossing of, 99, man 
found frozen to death on, KK) 

Zosteria Marina, (Grasswrack), found 
at great elevation, 183, (noiv 184-5) 
Zumchi, cultivated region and geo- 
logical formation near, 129 
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